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“ We shall never envy the honours which wit and learning obtain in any other 


| cause, if we can be numbered among the writers who have given ardour to virtue, 


* and confidence to truth."°—Dr. Jounson. 


a ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 


| &scutnes’ DiArocue on Virtue ; 
Whether it can be taught? Trans- 
lated by Dr. Tourmiy. 
{Continued from 267.] 


Socrates and a Friend. 


BROCRATES. Isvirtue to be taught, 
 orisit not to be attained by in- 
‘struction? Domen become good by 
| pature ; or by any other means ? 

Fr, I can not answer this question, 
‘Socrates, at present. 
Come, let us consider the 
If any one wishes to ex- 
; for instance, in 
cooks: what must 


matter. 
cel in any pouty 
what makes gooc 
“he do? 
_ fr. He must, certainly, receive in- 
‘sroctions from those who are nice 


- Soc. Or if he would become a skil- 
@ul physician ; to whom must he ap- 
| ply.to learn the healing art? 
|. Fr. Undoubtedly, to one of the best 


aeane. 

__ Sec. Ox if he be desirous of emi- 
Bence in those talents, which consti- 
ptite an architect of judgment and 


taste ? 


Fr. 1n that case he must place him- 


Peelf under an architect. 
|. Soc. But if he prefer surpassing in 
Pthe dispositions, which constitute a 
PWise and good man: to whom must 
pepo to acquire them ? 
r. [ suppose, that these disposi- 
' tons, if they can be learnt, are to be 
phearnt from the wise and good: for 
are they to be otherwise at- 
tained ? 
| Soc. Let us think what good men 
mwe have had in Athens; that we may 
Pfdge whether they form men to 
MBovdness. - 
| Fr. There are Thycidides, Themis- 
icles, Aristides, and Pericles. 


Univeasat Mac. Vor. xIV. 


Soc. Can you name the master 
whoin each of these men had ? 

Fr. No: for their names have not 
been transmitted to us. 


Soc. Can you then mention any 
disciple of either of them, whether 
foreigner or fellow citizen, freeraa, 
or sléve, who became wise and good 
by .his intimacy and conversation with 
them ? 

Fr. No such a one is spoken of. 

Soc. Did jealousy, then, restrain 
them from imparting some portion of 
their virtue to other men? | 

Fr. Perhaps so. 

Souc4 Do cooks, agpaeere: and ar- 
chitects act on this principle; lest 
they should be opposed by rivals in 
their respective arts? For, it would 
be against their interest to have many 
rival artists, or to live among many in 
the like occupation. But is it against 
the interest of good men to dwell 
among those who are like to them ? 

Fr, It may be. 

Soc. Are not good men also just ? 

Fr. Yes. 

Soc. Is it, then, for the advantage 
of any one to reside, not among the 
good, but the bad ? 

Fr. [can not say. 

Soe. What! Can you not say, whe- 
ther it is the province of the good to 
burt, and of the wicked to benefit, 
others ; or the contrary. 

Fr. Oh, the contrary is the fact. 

Soc. The good, then, are profitable 
to others, and the wicked injurious. 

Fr. Yes. 

Soc, Is there any man who would 
rather be injured than have good ser- 
vices done him ? 

Fr. Noone. 

Soc. No one, then, would prefer a. 
residence among the wicked te living 
simong the good? 
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Fr. No, certainly. 
Soc. No good man, then, can be so 
jealous of another, as to be averse from 
is becoming good and like to him- 
self, 
__.Fr. It seems so from your reason- 
ing. 
Boe. Have you heard, that Themis- 
tocles had a son, who was called Cleo- 
phantus? — 
Fr. Thave heard so. _ 
Soc. Themistocles, certainly, was 


not jealous of his son, on account of 


his excelling in goodness; nor, being 
himself a virtuous man, as we have 
said, would he envy any other man’s 
virtue. 

Fr. Granted. 

Soc. You know, that Themistocles 
taught his son to be a skilful and good 
ho an: for, when he mounted a 
horse, he stood erect on it; and in 
this upright posture threw darts, and 
did many other wonderful feats. He 
had him instructed also in other arts, 
and formed to skill in every thing 
which his masters taught him. Have 
you not heard this from old persons ? 

Fr. I have. 


Soc. There is no ground, then, to 
blame a defect of capacity in the 
son? 

& Not justly, from what you have 
id. 


sa 

Soc, Have you heard from any old 
or young person, whether this Cleo- 
phantus, the son of Themistocles, 
was a wise and good man in those 
points in which the father excelled ? 

Fr. 1 have not heard. 

Soc. Can we suppose, that, as he 
wished his son to instructed in 
other matters, he would not be de- 
sirous that he should surpass his con- 
temporaries in that wisdom in which 
he himself excelled, if virtue could be 
taught ? 

Fr, It is improbable that he would 
not. 


S.ec He was then such a teacher of 


virtue as you propose. Let us advert 
to another, namely, Aristides. In 
the education of Lysimachus, as far as 
he could procure masters, he had him 
instructed the best of all the Athe- 
nians: but he could not make him 
superior to other men. You and [ 
knew him, and have conversed with 
him. 
Fr. It is true, 


(Decemagy 


Soc. You, know, also, that. Pericles 
gave an education to. Paralus 
nthippus, for the one or the othe 
of whom you appeared to me to have 
a great affection. ‘These, you are 
aware, were instructed in horseman. 
ship and music,and the agonistic exer. 
cises, in a mahner not inferior to that 
in which any other Athenian was 
taught these arts, Did not he, then, 
wish to make them superior men? 
Fr. And they would, perhaps, haye 
been so, if they had not died young, 
Sec. You are, very propetly, .an 
advocate for your favourite youths, 
But if. virtue could be taught, ‘and 
Pericles had it in his power to make 
his sons good men, he would rather 
have formed them to be skilful in that 
kind of virtue, in whieh he himself 
excelled, than in music and the 
nistic exercises. But it can not 
taught. For Thucydides brought up 
two sons, Milesias and Stephanas, for 
whom you can not allege the plea 
you have made for the sons of Pe- 
ricles. One of tiem you knew, when 
he had reached to an advanced age, 
the other much longer. Their father 
had them as well instructed as any 
Athenians were, especially in wrest- 
ling: for he placed one under Xan- 
thias, and the other under Eudorus, 
They appear to have been excellent 
wrestlers. 
Fr, They were. , 
Soc. Truly; therefore, in which 
points he fmust be at a_ great ex- 
ence in the education of his .sons, 
e had them taught; but where the 
expence was not necessary to e 
them superior men, if the attainment 
could be taught, he had them not in- 
structed in it. 
Fr. That is not probable |. 
Soc. But, ihre 7 Thucydides was 
a poor man, and had but few friends 
or relations at Athens ; but he wasa 
man of rank, and a person of great 
influence among the other Greeks: 
so that it was easy for him, to find, 
among his fellow citizens or foreign: 
ers, some ready to instruct. his sons, 
and train them up to excellence in 
what could be taught, if, on account 
of his direction of the republic, he 
was not himself at leisure to, do it, 


But virtue, my friend, cam not be 


taught. ' ie 
Fr, It may be @. 
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She. But, if virtue can not be at- ness in men, so as to-enable you,to 
tained by instruction, are men good decide upon them ? 
by nature? Let us investigate this Fr. I can not. 
joint, we shall, probably, come to Soc. But they who possessed such 
some conclusion on it. ‘To begin; an drt, would deserve to be held in 
ate there not horses which are natu- high account, inasmuch as they would 
nly good and excellent. be able to pronounce, even from their 
“Fr. There are. pocpeay childhood, what youths would become 
“Soe. Are there. not some men who good men: whom, selected from 
have the art of discriminating thesna- others, we might keep in the pub- 
tural qualities of horses, as to forma- lic citidal ; as we would lay up silver, 
fion, pace, and spirit; whether they be and even more carefully, that they 
fulFof fire, or dull and heavy ? might not be exposed to be corripted 
“Fr, There are such men. in wear, rd by any a: om Rony 
oy wage ; : stances ; but be preserved to become, 
fo Mi het state do ou giveth Lh they attained to full age, the 
saviours and benefactors of the state. 
Vike discernment [he danger is, that men become vir- 
' tuous neither by nature or education. 
Fr. If menappear to you, Socrates, 
to be formed to goodness neither.by 
, Hature nor by discipline: .by what 
other means are they to be trained to 


oir. The veterina 
Soe, Is not the 
exercised. with respect to dogs, to dis- 
tinguish between those of good or bad 
natural qualities ? 

tr. There is. 

Sor. What is it called ? 


. bags ange it? . 
‘Fr, The art of training dogs. Soc. .I do not think that this can be 
Sve.’ Are there not those who try easily shewn. I conjecture, indeed, 


ant and silver, to ascertain the pu- that virtue is a possession derived 
rity of metal, or the alioy inthem? from the divinity: and that men be- 
_ Fr. There ate such. come good as they attain the character 
- Soe What name do you givethem? of prophets and oracles. For these 
_Fr. That of the assayers of gold and become such, not by nature or art, 
silver. ” but by the inspiration. of the gods. 
Soc. The'instructors of youth, also, Thus there have been good men who, 
observing the diversity of the human have, under a divine afflatus, pre- 
body, in the constitutions, of different dicted future events, and the fates of 
men, of young and old, and their fit- particular cities, with more clearness 
bess Or unfitness for respective exer- and certainty than the soothsayers, 
tions, can judge what actions will be For women sometimes exclaim, 
performed by them worthy to be re- ‘ Such a man is divine.” The Lace- 
corded ; and what hope can be enter- damonians, when they would bestow 
tained, that their athletical exercises a high encomium on a person, say 
will be executed with ability and per- that ‘* man is divine.” - Homer and 
fection. other poets often use this language. 

Fr. It is granted. When God also is disposed to bless a 
_ Soc. With which ought the repub- state, he raiseth up. good men; but 
lic to be most solicitous to be fur- when a state is to Soler adversity, he 
hished with good horses and dogs, removes them from it. So it seems 
and such animals,’ or with good to me, that virtue, which is neither 


men? - ‘from nature, nor can be taught, is at- 
Fr. With good men. tained and possessed by a divine des- 
Soe. If, then, the natures of any tiny. 

men were well disposed to virtue, do —— 


you'not think that those mén would Q ’ 
perform all things in a manner that Remarks on the preceding Dialogue, 


would lead yon to.an accurate know- _St/ected from Le Crexc’s Notes. 
edge of their dispositions ? Although the word virtue is, gene- 
>t Itis probable. * rally, used. by philosophers to denoce 
So¢ Can you mention any art moral habits, yet, in this conversation, 
which is employed in discovering the it must be thes in a more extensive 
batural marks and evidences of good- rs: as comprehending the arts of 
3 




























































444 
peace and wat; in which Themis- 
tocies, Aristides, and Thucydides, 
who are here named as patterns of 
virtue, excelled. The word agin; 
virtue, in the largest sense, means 
any power by which a person is na- 
turally fitted for any particular exer- 
tion or pursuit for which nature dis- 
poses him. ‘‘ Virtue,” Aristotle ob- 
serves, ** is any power,which qualifies 
a person to perform any thing ably, 
or successfully to accomplish a de- 
sign.” So we ascribe virtue to the 
eye, the power by which we see, 
when it performs: its office with 
quickness and correctivess. So the 
virtue of a horse consists in its fitness 
for the course, for to carry its rider, 
or to meet the enenjy in the field. — 
If this be the case in other matters, 
so virtue, in man, is the habit by 
which he beconies good and rightly 
performs his duty.— Nicomach, L. 2. 
ce. 5. On these grounds, I am coén- 
vinced that the Greek word agéIn, 
is derived from the verb egw, to. fit 
and suit; for human virtue is the 
quality that fits him to perform the 
duties for which he was designed by 
nature. The same remark, as we 
have seen, applies to all other things: 
This appears more clear, as, after- 
wards, the abilities of the cook, or of 
the carpenter, are called virtues.— 
The word aeén, was originally an 
adjective of the feminine gender, like 
yawen, and the word sé, disposition, 
Or duvepasy Power, was understood ; 
or some term which expressed the 
dispositions of mind that fit men for 
the duties of society. If more ex- 
amples. of this ve wanted, I would 
.refer to the notes of Dionysius Lam- 
binus on the preceding. passage. in 
Aristotle. They are, therefore, very 
wide of the mark, who derive the 
word agéin from Aen, Mars, the name 
of the god of war; as if it signified 
military virtue, and was thence trans- 
ferred to other subjects. 

The question discussed in the fore- 
going conversation, has been also 
treated by Plato, in his Menon and 
krotagoras, and by Maximus. Tyrius ; 
Dissert. xvii. and xxxii. M. Ant. 
TMuretus, also, has collected together 
some opinions on it, on ch. i. b. ii. of 
_Ethicor. Nichomach. 
permitted to-offer any thing, after 


schines’ Dialogue on Virtue.* 


if. I may be* 


| Decempts 


these great men, and why should { 
not be allowed to express my sefitis 
ments? I should say, that virtue,.of 
whatever kind it be, bas sometiele, 
ments in human nature; in which 
there are not only powers ‘thatefit 
men for virtue, but. ‘certain ‘bidses 
and inclinations which, from the first 
use of reason, determine them 
some particular kind of life: «But 
since we have nothing from ourselves, 
we owe not only the faculties which 
we possess in common. with other 
men, but our particular propensities, 
that qualify us for particular pursuits 
to bax pore, a divine destiny, a 
Socrates says; which, for the purpo: 

of uniting men more closely in society, 
has furnished them with various ej. 
dowments. Men adorned with peca- 
liar gifts, either without an instructor, 
or certainly without a tutor appropriate 
to each, attain to distinguishing ex 
cellencies, and perform great things, 
especially when assisted by art and 
experience, On the other hand, the 

who-are naturally destitute of sae 

talents, though they engage’ eminent 
masters, make little or no proficiency; 
nor reach to any remarkable improve- 
ment even by long labour and practice. 
In this sense, virtue is not taught: and 
to this points all the reasoning of So- 
crates. For as to the common offices 
of life, which lie upon every one, 
there are noné who are not furnished 
by God with the faculties and pro- 
pensities necessary for the discharge 
of them; when, from experience or 
masters of any ‘sort, they begin ‘to 
Jearn those offices. In this view, 
virtne istaught. No man isnaturally 
so destitute of powers, but he may 
become a good man, a good father, 
and a good citizen. On this ground, 
we can make Plato. and Socrates:agree 
with Plutarch : for this philosopher of 
Cheronea, wrote a treatise to shew 
that, virtue is taughe. He is tobe 
understood of that common virtue 


‘which is necessary in every walk: of 


life ; whereas, Socrates speaks of those 
singular and eminent attainments, 
which are not within the reach of 
every man. This bias of nature to 
particular virtues and to excellent 
deeds, was called evOvia, as Aristotle 
says; Nichom. L.iii. ¢.7. that is, ata- 
tural, good disposition, born with men, 
to jadge well and according ’to truth. 
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« This,” he observes, ‘‘.is a most ex- 
cellent and valuable gift, which can- 
pot be received from others, nor 
learnt, but is what is born with us, 
Jo be so happily and well disposed 
fom birth, is to bring into the world 
with ns a pure andexcelleut tempera- 
ment.” Those dispositions of mind, 
by which any are inclined and fitted, 
without a master, for any particular 
yirtues, Aristotle calls ‘+ natural vir- 
dues. Cicero, Tuscul. Quest. L..iii. 
¢,1. calls them “ instinctive sparks of 
nature; seeds of the virtues innate 
jn our minds, which, if a man attains 
to mature age,will lead, by nature, to 
a happy life.” 

When Socrates speaks of men born 
good, or being so by the gift of na- 
ture; he applies the term good to any 
virtue, or faculty, on which the dis- 
course turns, whether political or mi- 
litary; and the limits and province 
of which, especially as far:as the 
manners are concerned, may be easily 
ascertained. Themistocles and Pe- 
ricles were endowed with those vir- 
tues by which men, whose ambition 
aspired to the administration of go- 
vernment, might, in those times, at- 
tain glory. But it appears, from their 
lives, that neither of these mer were 
so desirous of serving their country, 
as they were eager in the pursuit of 
power and honour. Aristides and 
‘Thucydides seem io have been more 
worthy men. 

The word ayo, good, as applied 
in this conversation, means skilful.— 
This sense of the term is adopted in 
other janguages; as a man, who ex- 
cels in any art, iscalleda good artist, 
and in the preceding passages occurs 
the phrase, a good ad 

That the virtues, without which 
human society could not subsist, can 
be learnt, is evident from daily expe- 
rience, For nature excites, and the 
examples and admonitions of the best 
men exhort us to acquire. them, 
Without the leading of nature, or 
rather of the Being who is the author 
of nature, we could neyer attain to 
them: but instruction greatly assist: 
hature, both in what relates to the 
fominon «duties of life, or if we have 
mM) contemplation the exercise, im- 


“provement, and perfection of any par- 


ficulay virtue. . ‘There is an intimate 
‘pop between nature and cultivations 


they cannot be separated without a 
great injury. Just are the sentiments. 
of Pindar :. Olympiad ix, 152, 8c. 

«© That is best, which comes from 
nature: many have obtained glory b 
virtues derived from instruction ; Gr 
without God, every endowment lies 
dormant, and is perfectly vain*.” 


The Roman Pindar speaks to the 
same effect -:— 
‘©The brave and good are copies of their 

kind: 

In steers laborious and in generous steeds 
We trace theirsires, nor can the bird of Jove, 
Intrepid, fierce, beget th’ unwarlike dove. 
Yet sage instructions, to refine the soul, 

And raise the genius, wond’rous aid im- 

part, f 
Conyeying, inward as they purely roll, 

Strength to the mind, and vigour to the 

heart. Francis. 

Though neither Socrates, nor his 
friend, could name the masters under 
which Thucydides and the three other 
eminent Grecians were formed, yet 
they had instructors; for all had been 
educated by parents, not, perhaps, in- 
deed with greater care than others 
generally were; but they had been 
trained up under the same teachers as 
other Athenians, and had followed 
the same examples with them. But 
as the latter, being destitute of a fa- 
vourable natural disposition, made 
little or no proficiency; the former, 
by their most happy native — bias, 
reached to the greatest virtues which 
the times allowed. 

So, also, though no name of a dis- 
ciple, moulded by an intimacy with 
them, was transmitted down, it is not 
credible that such excellent examples 
should not have influenced any one. 

Nay, in after times, there rose up, 
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among the Athenians, great men who 
eould not have attained to the emi- 
nence in virtue they did, if they had 
not been stimulated by the examples 
of former ages. _It is true, however, 
that not one, who had the singular 
advantage of being educated and torm- 
ed by such examples, attained to the 
virtue of his mstructor. 

When Socrates asks, whether it 
would be to the interest of those good 
men, whom he names, to be sur- 
rounded with disciples like them- 
selves? if, by good men, he meant 
those who excelled in moral goodness, 
it would have been to their advantage 
to have had very many imitators. But 
such as were good, in a particular 
sense, as Thucydides and Pericles, 
might not desire imitators; because 
such would have been their rivals, 
and they could not have monopolized 
the power and magistracies as they 
desired; and, therefore, could not 
easily bear those who sood in the way 
of their advancement. Aristides, to 
speak on the authority of Cornelius 
Nepos, contended with Themistocles 
for the government. In the case of 
those two men, it appeared how much 
eloquetice could overcome integrity ; 
for, although Aristides so eminently 
refrained from every thing injurious, 
that he alone, in the memory of man, 
was surnamed the Just, yet he was 
undermined by Themistocles and sent 
into banishment, for ten years, by the 
vote of the people. From the in- 
stance of Themistocles, and from in- 
numerable others, it is clear, that the 
term good is often applied to those 
who are not distinguished by true 
goodness or probity. Socrates, there- 
fore, improperly avails himseif of the 
ambiguity of the word; for he could 
riot but know that Aristides had been 
injured, and many other things had 
been done, by Themistocles, contrary 
to law and right. Such men as The- 
mistocles would prefer commanding 
unprincipled men, who would be 
subserviept to them, to any  inter- 
course with virtuous rivals who would 
restrain their ambition and keep it 
within bounds. 

When Socrates concludes that The- 
mistocles would not be envious of 
another man’s goodness, ‘because he 
was not jealous of his own son's, the 
word guodness, as we have observed, 


sthines Dialogue on Virtue. 


[Decemaye 


does not bear the same meaning’ jn 
both cases. Themistocles’ fears for 
himself arose from that goodness, 
which, like Aristides’, consisted’ in, 
probity of character. He was willin, 

to instruct his son, or any other per. 
son, in the arts of a great general, of 
of political rule. These things warn, 
us how we receive, without exami. 
nation, the praises bestowed by. the 
ancients; for they not only judge of 
men and things according to the prin. 
ciples of their own age, but they do 
not select, with all the care which 
they ought to have used, the charac. 
ters they applaad. We should beat 
this in mind, that we may not be mis- 
led by their encomiums. 

We may wonder that Socrates 
should mention it as a proof of the 
good education which Themistocles 
gave his son, that ke had him tanght 
to sit a horse. What had this to do 
with genuine fortitude? when it in- 
dicated only a strength and dexterity 
of body, and might exist with the 
greatest baseness of mind. This was 
rather the excellence of a performer 
of feats, than ef one who was am- 
bitious to head an army, It should: 
seem, from what Socrates says con- 
cerning Cleophantus, that he did nek 
excel in the same points with his 
father; that Themistocles took care 
to have him instructed by masters 
who taught the exercises of the body, 
but as to his mind, the formation of 
which he might have taken on him- 
self, or committed to others, he neg- 
lected it. This might not.be owing. 
to any jealousy ; but, because an am-: 
bitious man is occupied by other soli- 
citudes, or because he wanted proper’ 
masters. So that virtue could have 
been taught, although Cleophantus, 
through the “Gault of his parent, had 
not learnt it. He might, perbaps, 
be happily formed by nature forthe 
exercises of the body, but not for the, 
et of the politician or the gené- 
ral. 

Socrates speaks in disparaging terms 
of EL pitandchees, But Plutarch, in bis 
life of Aristides, after sayin ete 

ale of Athens gave a fortune 
5000 drachmas to his daughters, adds, 
that, at the motion of Alcibiades, they. 


decreed to Lysimachus, his son, 100 
minz of silver and as many acres 0. 
land, planted with trees, and ait in- 
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come of four drachmas a day. This 
yote seems to have been in honour of 
the father. . 

As to the sons of Pericles, whom 
Socrates mentions, Xanthippus died 
of the plague; and previously to his 
death there had been an implacable 
resentment existing between the fa- 
ther and the young man. The ground 

it was, that Pericles nof only re- 

to repay a sum of inoney which 
son had borrowed in his father’s 
name, pretending it was by his order, 
but sued the person who demanded it, 
If thé father’s behaviour was too harsh 
and rigorous ; the son did not discover 
a disposition, ‘The sons of Pe- 
icles were the disciples of Protagoras, 
who was a.sophist rather than a phi- 
losopher. They had not a turn of 
mind necessary for the administration 
of a state, or the direction of an army; 
though they had, perhaps, talents for 
other pursuits, Plato says, that Peri- 
cles had, in those respects, neglected 
the education of his sons: for though 
he chose for them proper masters of 
music and wrestling, &c. as to those 
other attainments, in which he him- 
self excelled, he neither instructed 
them himself, nor committed them, 
for tuition, to any other person. 

The Thucydides, mentioned by 
Socrates, was not the historian, but a 
leader of a faction, of whom Mar- 
cellinus speaks in his life of the his- 
torian; whom he calls the son of Me- 
lisias, not Milesias, as it is commonly 
written. Plutarch, in his life of Pe- 
ticles, says, that hewas a person of 
gteat credit, and one who for a long 
time bandied against Pericles in the 
government ; and relates this anecdote 
of him:—When Archidamus, the 
king of the Lacedemonians, asked 
him whether he or Pericles were the 
better wrestler, he made this answer : 
“ when [,” saith he, ‘ have thrown 
him, and given him a fair fall, he, by 
standing out in the denial, saying that 
he had no fall, gets the better of me, 
and. persuades people into a belief of 
what he says, whether they will or no, 
though they saw the quite contrary,” 

‘lutarch's Lives, vol.il. p.L11.24mo, 


1740. 
3 What Socrates observes, towards 


the close, of good men being raised 


* Up, When it is the will of Providence, 


to bless a nation, may be applied with 
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uliar propriety to the judges of the 
eieoe notes. who, it o hin from 
the book of Judges, were formed, by 
a divine influence, to be the benefac- 
tors of the Hebrew republic. To © 
adopt the language of Seneca,—~‘‘ The 
qualities suited to every age of life 
and the seeds of all arts are Sante i | 
us. God is the Master, who secretly 
forms the mind. Nature, a man says, 
performs this for me. You. are not 
aware that, in speaking thus, you 
use the term nature for : for 
what is nature, but God himself 2" 





SoLomon in sEaRCcH Of Hare 
PINESS. _ 


[ Continued from Vol. xiit. p. 858.) 


YE pnortelte me tenarne the 
gloomy paths of life, fainting at 

every step beneath a load piney 
bend your ears to my_ instructions, 
and I will shew you where pleasure 
is to be found. Let each moment.of 
your life be employed, but think not. _ 
by study to gain amusement or de- 
light 5 et health be your hope, and 
pleasure your object. Forsake the 
difficult and fatiguing paths where la- 
bour awaits you ; shun that perpetual 
inquietude into which a state of doubt 
impels you, and follow the flowery 
ways which lead to Joy and tran- 
quillity. Abandon that which can 
instruct you, for that which can please 
you: be prodigal of your gold, and 
obtain enjoyment: finally, let your 
reason be undér the subjection of- 
your senses. 
Thus [ communed with myself; I 
have tried what opulence can effect 
when employed by pride. 
I wholly disregarded the affairs of 
the state; 1 yielded myself up to the 
influence of architects, and their plans; 
the weight. of government was alle- 
viated by the novelty of their designs. 
I have founded, palaces, ] have erect- 
ed temples; they have glittered with 
the gold of Ophir, and the precious 
stones of the east. J have cultivated, 
gardens; I have, made the rose to 
bloom where the thistle only ,reared: 
its head; I bave decked. _ barren 
spot with pleasing verdure ; where: 
sterility ance reigned, now.the pome-, 
granate.and the blushing grape offer, 
their nectarious juices. the en= 
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virons of my palace I have collected 
all the animals which people the 
earth. I can see the lion shake his 
miane with anger,-and tremble not at 
his wrath: I can hear the tiger and 
the leopard roar, and feel delighted 
with the sound: I can watch the 
\ galled hyena gnawing at his chain, 
and smile at his useless rage. I can 
feast my eyes with the variegated 
plumage of the Indian bird, and m 
ears can be enraptured with the dul- 
cet notes of the nightingale. The trees, 
transplanted by mycare,are invigorated 
and assume a fresh existence. The 
shades of Asia cover the land of Juda. 
—Where impenetrable forests once 
spread their disheartening gloom, now 
fertile meadows yield their precious 
fruits. The mountains levelled by the 
labour of my slaves, no more con- 
fine my prospect. The rivers, diverted 
from their courses by the force of art, 
rise in fountains in the air, or form 
an artificial cascade. The marble, 
conveyed from the extremity of Af- 
rica, form the spacious dome and the 
superb colonnade on which the groves 
and the hanging gardens delight the 
eye. The mechanics obey the voice 
of their master; they gild the towers 
and paint the walls, and elevate my 
thrones on steps of jasper. The cedars 
which have been felled more than an 
age, are carved by the most skilful 
artists, and adorn the roofs of my 
apartments. An infinite number of 
young women are employed in em- 
broidering the purple bed which is 
destined to ornament the royal apart- 
ment. Tyre acknowledges that its 
magazines are exhausted, and that the 
murex is to be found no longer in its 
seas. The mountains of Paros and of 
Lybia regret the marble which has 
been extracted from them, and the 
forests of India complain that the race 
of elephants is extinct. My plans 
were executed at an enormous ex- 
pense. I contemplated their com- 
pletion, and was struck with admi- 
ration. Reflection at last arose, and 
I condemned my too great precipi- 
tation ; for the work being completed, 
the pleasure had vanished. 
Melancholy penetrated into my 
new abode, and ennui began to at- 
tack me. Jn vain I sought repose on 
beds of purple; I arose from them 
wnrefreshed. My mind was harassed 


(Decumiigy 


by the most perplexing thoughts: 
by day, they followed me to the d 
est shades ; by night, in horrid dreamy 
they vexed my soul. 

O my soul, adopt a different man- 
ner; to magnificence add the power 
of music: try if melody can assuage 
thy pains, and if harmonious sounds 
can give thee that pleasure of which 
thou art now bereft. Our poets and 
sages have o:.en said that music can 
tame the most furious animal; that 
it can — the ferocity of the ti- 

er and the voraciousness of the wolf, 

he lion, attentive to the power of 
song, fawns on his keeper; and the 
lynx forgets its aversion for man.— 
Are we, alas! more savage than the 
animals ? and shall music not be able 
to calm the inquietude of our soul ? 

My wishes were made known, and 
chosen choirs made my temples re- 
echo with harmonious sounds, The 
lyre softened the clang of the tam- 
bourin ; the shrillness of the trumpet 
joined in the modulations of the Do- 
rian flute. In the morning I was 
roused from sleep by the most ani- 
mated airs ; they announced the birth 
of day, and celebrated its beauties: 
at night I was lulled to repose, by 
soft and soothing airs my senses were 
plunged in rapture and delight.— 
Vain were all my projects: musie 
created melancholy; the most avi- 
mated airs ceased to make but a-slight 
impression on my soul, and the graver 
sounds inflicted a pain on my heart. 

I commanded the youths of both 
sexes to appear before me, and, by 
dancing, to add to the power of music.’ 
Useless efforts: I despised their pan- 
tomiues ; for that which engages the 
heart ought to merit our esteem, It 
appeared to me that nature acted too 
Jow a part in submitting its motions 
to the rules of art; and | discovered, 
with chagrin, that the band of the 
musician had too great a power over 
the mind of the dancer. 

In the pleasures of the table I 
sought for that satisfaction and de- 
light which appeared to shun me.— 
In wine I hoped to drown every rising 
care; but after every feast, in which 
the appetite was pampered, and the 
most luscious wines gratified the pa- 
late, a restless sleep and bows 
dreams succeeded : and when, at brea 
of day, my reason returned, and diss 
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ted the fumes of the wine, and the 
phaptoms of night, and I questioned 
myself on the deeds of the preceeding 
day, I could not reca] to myself the 
source of the joy which I had expe- 
rienced, nor the circumstances which 
‘had excited it. I immediately consi- 
dered that the pleasantries which 
i¢harm the convivial guests, and excite 
their immoderate laughter, have their 
foundation in nonsense,. in an equi- 
vogue, a play of words, or obscene 
songs. Perhaps the source of this 
false gaiety gives birth to the follies 
of the dne and the wickedness of the 
other; andit is at the best but a fleet- 
ing enjoyment, and is founded on the 
tum 2nd dishonour of other people. 
Unhappy man!— whom grief and 
‘despair yield alternately to different 
torments--who, in'the flowing glass, 
seeks only the forgetfulness of him- 
self, and who sees not that sickness, 
alienation of mind, Joss of memory, 
aid misery are eoncealed in the 
treacherous draught. 

Is there not any thing remaining 
‘wherewith the languor of the soul can 
be cured, and peace restored to the 
mind—does not love offer a certain 
remedy? Deliver thyself up, my 
soul, to its’ agreeable delight, and 
barn with its delicious fires. Why 
shouldst thou hesitate? Why retard 
the moment of thy happiness? Fly, 
my favourite, spare not avy thing to 
give satisfaction ta your master. Let 
all my women, and my concubines, 
superbly adorned, appear this night 
at my royal table. Let the women of 
Israel, the beatties of foreign coun- 
tries, the presents of princes, or the 
‘slives of my court, present them- 
‘selves before their monarch, and the 
most worthy of them ‘shall obtain his 
‘favours. I spoke, and was obeyed— 
the most beautiful women of the uni- 
verse passed before me. One, 
amongst the rest, attracted my atten- 
tion, T was struck with her superior 
charms. Alas! my soul now recals the 
‘rst moment of an unhappy and un- 
forttinate attachment. © This virgin 
Was an Egyptian—the graces had 
formed her shape; ber countenance 
“Was open, her air commanding, her 


' “Jetty Jocks ftoated on a bosom whiter 


tan the snow on the motntain. I 

dnvited my friends to contribute to the 

Aappiness of their King. Bring roses, 
“Usiversat Mac. Vou. XIV. 
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I said to them, and strew them on my 
bed; sprinkle niy head with liquid 
ambet; and det the lyre, the flute, 
and the harp, with their enchanting 
sounds, dispose the heart to Jove and 
you. Beautiful maid,approach, whose 
angelic form, and beautiful face, pro- 
cure for your master, that happiness 
which he has so long coveted. Thus 
speaking, J descendedfrom my throne 
of gold, and approaching her witha 
tender and respectful ‘air, I placeda 
crown of flowers on her head. -Re- 
ceive, I said, the honours which na- 
ture owes you,and which love accords. 
Elevated above your companions, it 
will now be their duty to obey you. 
Come, charming maid, follow my 
steps: Alas! what pain and grief 
lacerated my heart, when, with a mo- 
dest disdain, she returned) me my 
crown of flowers, and sunk into 
the deepest grief. I concealed my 
chagrin, and my etnuchs were com- 
manded to conduct this yeuthfal 
beauty to an apartment prepared for 
my pleasures. Desire and mquietude 
made me hasten after her. I ap- 
proached her, I solicited th® favour 
of béing heard; I painied the ardour 
of my passion, but I received every 
moment a fresh assurance of my dis- 
grace. By turns I wasa slave anda 
tyrant. I menaced and | implored); at 
last, transported with love and rage, I 
offered her the choice of a mutual Jove, 
or an instant death. Sensible of the 
passion and the menaces of her king, 
she retired a few paces, and directing 
towards me a look, mixed of sor- 
row and indignation, she spoke. 
Wat does king Solomon suppose ? 
My feeble bedy trembles before you, 
and that is the only advantage your 
ower gives you. There it tings ifs 
Lianita, My mind is free above your 
controul, and fears neither the rage 
of the conqueror, nor the weight of 
his chains. They tell me, Prophet 
supreme! that you can argue of the 
angels of men, and the brutes—that 
you can reason elegantly on the folly 
of the passions and the empire of 
reason—jhat you know to discover to 
the-atttentive tribes, the cause of evil 
and the source of good—and that your 
wisd6m is only equalled by your pow- 
er. Where then ts now that wisdortt? 
or is it blinded by love? O judge of 
ie What art thou at'this moment ? 
3 : 7 
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Will the son of David receive, in the 
first nuptial bed of the universe, a 
stranger, a peasant, aslave? If your 
passion suffer you not to attend to 
these odious names, and if love, like 
death, absorbs every distinction, are 
you therefore ignorant, that it belongs 
to me fo satisfy your tenderness. Em- 
ploy, cruel king, your useless force. 

ive no rein to your fury, and with- 
out kaowing real pleasure, obtain that 
which can delight your tyranay—on 
my heart it has no effect. Know, 
Solomon, how much your power is 
limited. You can, witha threatening 
look make Israel tremble. It is ten- 
derness alone which gives birth to 
Jove, but in this instant it has no in- 
fluence on me. Iam destined for an- 
other, beyond the limits of your em- 
pire, in my own country. I have 
pledged my faith to my equal. He 
recewed my first sigh, and the first 
expression ot my love: the God above 


has heard them, and death alone can’ 


alter them, Plunge your poinard in 
my breast, deprive me of a life which 
I now disdain. Since I am in your 
power, Jet your brutality be extin- 


guished in my blood; but whilst it 
circulates in my veins, and whilst it 
Is permitted me to respire, I here at- 


test before the Gods of Egypt, that 
hatred of thee shall be my lot: may 
despair, barbarous king, be thine. 
Strike, continued the beautiful cap- 
tive, uncovering her bosom, and Jet it 
be written in the annals of Juda, that 
the son of David, inflamed by an impi- 
ous passion, immolated his slave, and 
massacred the object of bis love. 


[{ To be continued. } 


Tue Secret CHAMBER; or, THE 
Nosre Peasant. An original 
Drama, in Three Acts. 

[ Continued from p. 370.) 
A Gothic Chamber. 


Enter Gorsuc and ALBERT. 
Albert. 
NAY: I pray thee, gentle cousin, 
L di. not start away so, and give 
the rein thus to thy passion, I tell 
thee— 

Gorbuc. And IT tell thee—that it 
is false—false as Hell. These eyes be- 
held him on his kaees before her— 

_these ears heard his vile tale—'sdeath, 
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shall aslave, a peasant-boy, a lacquey, 
a mere Creature of my will, thus dare 
to cross me even in my very love?” 

Albert. Yet hear me. 231 M1 

Gorbuc. {In a contemptuous man- 
ner). But, forsooth, you ate? bis 
friend, the chosen object of his estecin, 
his bosom friend; and I can wei) a- 
ticipate the fond excuses you woild 
make. 

Albert. No, Gorbuc! Tam to mean 
defender of baseness and ingratitude, 
Prove to me that Edward is the'wretch 
you think him, and— POO 

Gorbuc. (Sneeringly). ¥ under. 
stand joe —bit— tell and damifation, 
the very thougit is maditess. *T tell 
thee, young man, I saw him. What, 
would you have ‘me doubt my evés, 
my ears, and all my senses? Tf séw 
him—curses light on his young body, 
I would my sword had, in the same 
instant, sought his perfitious ‘heat, 
Andshe, too, the faithless Adelaide 
she—your sister—she, could stoop'to 
low, as to listen to the vows of’a vile 
peasant! 

Albert. Be not too rash. ‘In our 
judgment of things, we should forbear 
a too hasty decision from exterial 
appearances. [ dareswear you'll find, 
ere long, that you have greatly wrong. 
ed them both. Nay, as to Adelaide, [ 
never can believe her halfso vile—and 
Edward— 

Gorbue. 1s a villain’ T proelaim 
it loudly.” A base, cringing, coward- 
ly villa! A mere slave, a pander; 
a wretch who bears about him afoul 
and frontless conscience. 

Albert. Pooh’ you'te too warm. 
I cannot keep pace with the vidlence 
of your passion. 

Gorbuc. No, Sir, ‘your ill-tinied 
friendship can brook a thous in- 
sults which my honour burns to ¢asti- 
gate. Yet listen: I will tell thee hew, 
the very place, and time 1 eatight 
them in the shameless fact, "Twas 
yester-evening, when, walking in the 
garden, nmsing on the various terns 
of life, 1 saw your sister cross the 
path in which Iwas. She seemed in 
haste, and as I bent my nimble steps 
to follow her, lo! I beheld young Ed- 
ward issue from an adjoining walk, 
A thought, like lightning, flashe 
across my mind: e’en now it scorches 
my very brain, and makes me wild. 
Oh! that at that moment the — 
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thunder of Heaven had blasted his 
youthful form, and stretched him, at 
ny feet, a lifeless corse ! 

Albert. | pray thee be calm. 

~Gorbuc. Calm! Bid the raging sea 
smooth its ruffled surface when furi- 
ous whirlwinds rush along—bid the 
tortured wretch smile in convulsive 
agonies—or bid the blood-stained vil- 
lain, whose soul is deep in guilt, smile 
with hope and resignation in the hour 


-of death | 


Albert. 
thy.tale. 
.. Gorbuc. It is short, for—would you 


Well, but proceed with 


think it? as I followed close behind, 


I saw your sister stop—she beckoned 
Edward to approach—he sprang to- 


‘wards her—and they turned into an- 


other avenue. But [ was not to be 
deceived—faithful to the famaiag 
agonies which then tore my bosom, 


“still kept up the chace till, at last, I 


saw. them seated in the atbor, that 
scene of all their guilt, 
Albert. Guilt! You alarm me! 


What, he did not—but no—'tis im- 


possible—speak on, I pr’ythee, for my 
soul is on the rack. 

Gorbuc. Silently I crept along he- 
neath the umbrageous foliage, till at 
length my ears were curst with the 
maddening sound of Jove / 

Albert. Love! 

Gorbuc. Aye, love! ‘twas a tale of 
love. I heard the villain sighing at 
her feet, dissolved in amorous fires ! 
God! why did I not then stab bim to 
the heart ? 

Albert. Well, but what said my 
sister? , Surely she reproved his bold- 
ness ; her pride, her wounded pride, 
Must, at once have crushed his arro- 
gance. 

Gorbuc. No: there it was. She, 
perfidious woman, heard, with fond 
delight, his insidious vows; encou- 


_taged his hopes; soothed his féars ; 


calmed his apprehensions; kissed— 
caressed—and——damnation !— 
Albert. Oh! stop. Let me not hear 
the dreadful truth, Ob, unhappy 
girl, what hast thon done? The ho- 
nour of thy house is stained, and thy 
name become the mark of every vul- 


| garjest. Well dol foresee the fatal 


consequepces of thy, heinous crime. 
Gorbuc. W hat whining cant is this? 


».What childish, weak,, effeminate re- 


gret? How, shall we then, like gran- 


dames, sit us down-and cry? weep 
like a love-sick girl, and play the fool 
with our own eyes? No: rather let 
us seek revenge. 

Albert. Revenge! What revenge? 
What would thy headstrong fury do? 

Gorbuc. Murder. 

Albert. Murder! who? what? 

Gorbuc. Fool! 

Albert. {do confess my soul shrinks 
with horror from the thought of blood. 
Nay, more: I would not, for the worth 
of worlds, injure my sister: for her 
guilt must be more strongly, more in- 
dubitably placed before my eyes, ere 
I can give it credence. 

Gorbuc. So then, it seems you doubt 
my word. Ha! is it so: by Hell, 
young man, if thou dar’st say as much, 

would have thee look to thyself. 
{ am not used to be insulted thus. 

Albert. Nor 1 to be bravadoed! 
Gorbuc, your temper is intolerably 
overbearing, though for wisest reasons, 
I have hitherto chosen to endure it. 
Learn, however, that the blood of a 
noble ancestry circulates within this 
bosom, and will warmly rouse itself to 
repress an insulting boaster! 

Gorbuc. How! boaster. 

Albert. Aye, boaster! I repeat it. 
If thou like it not, act as thou wilt. 

Gorbuc. Thy father’s name protects 
thee, stripling, or, by yon Heaven, my 
sword should soon chastise thy inso- 
ence. ' 

Albert. Why, look ye, Gorbuc, I 
can, if there be need, as stoutly stand 
to’t as any man in England; and, I 
believe, even you would find me some- 
what tough. But domestic peace has 
ever been my aim; nor do I wish, at 
this unsettled moment, to embroil, by 
any act of mine, a father’s happiness. 
I do, however, pledge my honour, that 
if.young Edward prove so base, so vile 
as you report; and if my sister be that 
worthless thing you think her, | will 
make you ample amends for any un- 
becoming doubts 1 may have ex- 
pressed, 

Gorbuc. Then be it so; meanwhile 
] will to the baron, for I have business 
with him. { Exit. 

Albert. 1 am almost distracted. If 
what Gorbuc tell me, be true, the ho- 
nout of my family demands that I 
should chastise, with my sword, the 
villainy of Edward—of Edward !|—my 
friend !—is it possible!—can he be 
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false >—can he be ungrateful—and my 

sister too, can she have stained her 

name by so foul an act! Oh, Ade- 

laide, Adelaide, if thou hast done so— 
Enter ADELAIDE. 

Hast done what my brother! What 
have I committed that should make 
thee thus, in anguish, call upon my 
name? (He turns fromher). Nay, 
for Heaven's sake, do not turn from 
me. If I have ever, even in thought, 
done ought that can raise a blush up- 
on thy check, oh! drive me, spurn 
me from thy presence. Dut no! lam 
inndcent. Do not, then, so cruelly 
wring my heart. 

Albert. “Adelaide! for 1 know not 
whether I dare call thee by the name 
of sister, T have heard such tidings of 
thee, as, till | am satisfied as to their 
truth or falsehood, forbid me to ex- 
plain myself. 

Adelaide. Explain thyself! Oh, 
Albert! look at me, does the blush 
of guilt distain my cheek? Feel this 
hand! does it tremble? My heart— 
does it beat with quicker pulsation 
than when [ saw you last? Believe 
me, however false reports may have 
reached thine ear, lam as truly and as 
worthily thy sister as ever. 

Albert. Pardon me. My informa- 
tion cones from unquestionable au- 
thority; and, perhaps, recollection 
may awaken to, a thousand thoughts, 
when | pronounce the name of—Gor- 
buc. 

Adelaide. Ha! Gorbuc! My heart 
sickens at the sound. 

Albert. Ha! do you start! Oh, 
guilt, guilt, have [caught you. Nay 
then, this instant will I seek young 
Edward, and reach his perfidious 
heart. (Going). 

Adelarde. Ob, stop my brother! I 
willexplain myself, and clear up all 
U will Jay my bosom 
open to vou, and yon shall read its in- 
most thoughts. Ihave never wronged 
you. 

Altert. Not wronged me! Wave 
vou not stained the honour of your 
family? Have you not become the 
pander of your own infamy ?—the base 
slave of your paramour ?—sdeath, not 
wronged me? 

Adelaide. Oh Heaven! oh earth! 
bear witness when I say—TI am inno- 
cent. If Gorbuc, (how my soul shud- 
ders at the name), has meanly sought 


your doubts, 


[ Dee, 


to abuse thine ear with foul talesiof 
vilest infamy, is it for thee s 
readily to eredit the undoing. of thy 
sister? 

Albert. Mark me, Adelaide! I have 
ever loved thee with a_ brother's 
warmth; have felt the same hopes; 
the same joys, the same fears, and 
knew no bliss but what I shared with 
thee. Nay, even now, would die, to 
shelter thee frgm harm. Yet, if what 
I've heard be true,— ; 

Adelaide. Ob, teil me—tell me all 
—that | may prove how false it it} 
I cannot bear to stand accused before 
thee, even in thought. 

Albert. 
night. . 

Adelaide. What of it > 

Albert. The garden. 

Adelaide. Where? 

Albert. Young Edward—the arbour 
—vows of love. Hah! does it not 
strike upon your soul, like lightning, 
and rouse a thousand fiends? What! 
not change colour! Oh, hardened in 
your guilt, 

Adelaide. Hear me Albert. 

Aibert. No. 

Adelaule. For Heaven's sake do not 
refuse me. Lo! on my knees I beg it! 

Albert. Rise, L pray thee. I wish 
no humiliation. 

Adelaide. Never will T quit this pos- 
ture tit f have compelled you to give 
me justice. ‘Thus will I hold yout 
and with tears exclaim, ‘*:] am inno- 
cent!” (Albert struggling to go). 
Nay, you shall not quit me; 1 will be 
satisfied. 

Albert. Foolish girli This contu- 
macy rather confirms suspicion, and 
seems as though you'd compel me into 
a disbelief. Loose me [ say, or thas, 
thus, | tear me from you. (Rushes 
out, dragging Adelaide after lum). 

End of Act I. 
Act. If. Scenel. 
The Library. 
The Baron discovered reading. .A 
knocking at the door heard. 

Baron. Come in. (Enter Edward). 
Welcome my young friend. I sent fot 
you Edward, to have a little conversa- 
tion ere you proceed to your night's 
repose, in your pew apartment. — 

Edward. It will ever be my pride 
to listen to your words, and to obey 
your dictates. $ 
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Baron. 1 belive you, my boy, and 
I'm glad to see it. [ do remember, 
when first | took you to my house, a 
little chubby rogue, there-was a gentle 
mildness in thy manners that won my 
eteem? and I did then predict you 
would not wrong my kindness. 

Edward. Ob, sir, if ever this heart 
could cease to honour and to love you, 
then may it instantly cease to beat. I 
wasa poor, friendless child, exposed 
to all the storms of poverty, when, in 
your bountiful merey, you snatched 
me from penury, and raised me into 
afluence. My life, ’tis all I have, 
shall ever be at your service; and 
surely I can never forget to diein your 
behalf. 

Baron. Come, come, I did not mean 
this; but now let us proceed to the 
immediate object of this visit. Sit you 
down, (They seat themselves). Eda 
ward, you have doubtless noted that 
foolish idea which prevails among my 
servants, and | beiieve through the 
whole village, of the eastern apart- 
ments being haunted. ; 

Edward. 1 have, and oft have sought 
to queil such childish apprehensions 
by the force of ridicule, but they are so 
deeply rooted, and seem to have been 
solong believed, that [ fear it is im- 
possible to eradicate them. 

Baron. Pooh! pooh! I dont de- 
spair of driving all these hobgoblins 
intothe Red Sea, with thy aid alone. 

Edvard. Command me and I shall 
obey. 

Baron. Now 1 wish vou, this night, 
at atest of its fallacy, to sleep in that 
apartment. tL dare venture to say you 
are not afraid. 

Edward. I afraid! The innocent 
never fear. 

Baron. Yes, yes, but they do some- 
tines. [do not imagine that my ser- 
vants are very far from being inno- 
cent, that is to say, their consciences 
ae untouched, vet, I'm sure, they 
would sooner swallow poison, or—aor 
—be married, than pasy five minutes 
in that apartinent alone. To he sure 
they did once offer to go all ina body; 
armed with pokers, shovels, bre ms, 
Saucepans, gridirons, and the whole 
kitchen artillery, with old Ambrose 
lor their colonel; but in consequence 
of one of their fellows athrming that 
old saucer eves fights invisibly, they 


all ran back, swearing they would 








never fight with those they could not 
see. 

Edward. Why there was something 
like courage in that to be sure; how- 
ever, [ will venture unarmed to meet 
this formidable sprite, and doubt not 
I shall be able to render a good ac- 
count of him to-morrow. 


Baron. Hark’ee Edward, { intend 
to-morrow morning to summon all 
my household into the great ball, and 
there you shall relate, if any thing 
occurs during the night; and after- 
wards, in order that every atom of dis- 
trust may be destroyed, they shall 
accompany you thither, and thus be 
convinced from oecular demonstra- 
tion. 

Edward. Be itso. I shall be happy 
if { can in any manner be instrumen- 
tal in restoring peace to a family te 
which I owe so much. 


Baron. Aye, aye, you were always 
a grateful youth; and yet methinks 
you have been but poorly treated, 
Gorbuc does not appear to held you 
much in his esteem. How is it? have 
you had any rupture with him? 

Edward. None, my lord. What- 
ever man shares your good opinion 
commands my respect, and compels 
ine, from motives of honour, to stifle 
dawning resentment. 

Baron. { do not understand you. 
Beli-ve me, vou mistake me much, if 
you think L would designedly mis- 
place my regard. Know you oughtof 
Gorbuc, that can in any manner taiat 
his fair chavacter? By my soul au 
ye do, and refuse to disclose it, you 
act not fairly by me. 

Edward. Indecd, my lord, I have 
never observed any thing but an over- 
bearing arrogance, and a studied in- 
solence to those whom he deems his 
inferiors. b amy free in my observa- 
tion, but it is the language of my 
heart. 

Baron. Trust me, I fear it is the 
language of resentment, and you seek 
to injure Gorbuc in my opinicn 
merely because— 

Edward. Becanse what, my lord? 

Baron. Ob! nothing, nothing at all. 
It was a mere trifle; and, in fact, [ 
did not pay much attention to his 
tale, though L observed he was deeply 
stung; and then he talked of dismiss- 
ing the peasant boy from my protec- 
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tion, and of endeavours to sedace 
my —— but it was nothing. 

Edward Yes, my lord, it wasevery 
thing to me, who live but in a fair cha- 
racter. 'Sdeath, give me beggary and 
disease, or let me groan beneath the 
weight of daily burthens, so that my 
honour, my more than life, be unim- 
peached. My lord you are abused; 
you are the unsuspecting machine 
which villainy make use of to answer 
foul purposes. I speak it loudly and 
boldly, fam innocent. There is a 
sentiment swelling in my bosom, 
which tells me the hour is nigh, when 
my accusers will stand abashed; and 
then, my lord, I shall once more hold 
that honourable place in your opi- 
nion which I have been wont. 

Baron. You do, een now, my boy. 
T am not tsed to be biassed by crude 
reports; my years, thank God, have 
taught me prudence. But why this 
Tage? 

Edward. ‘Tis nought, my lord. I 
cannot, no, no never could, bear the 
smallest imputation on my honour. 
There does not, by Heaven, exist a 
class of beings, whom my heart burns 
more to chastise, than the cool, syste- 
matic, wanton, and villainous tra- 
ducer. The man who acts thus, acts 
worse than a highway robber ; the one 
merely despoils you of a few pieces of 
money, which is nothing, a jest, a 
mere trifle; but the other, by wilful 
aspersions, makes the object of his 
diabolical attempt an unsuspected 
mark for infamy to point at; he 
poisons the sources of domestic feli- 
city, and undermines the very basis of 
his moral reputatién in society. 

Baron. My heart meets you in your 
sentiments? But you are unusually 
warm. 

Edward. Can 1 be otherwise, my 
lord? [am stung to the quick. I 
well know the character of Gorbuc ! 

Baron, Has he then wronged you? 

Edward, He has, my lord, even in 
the dark, unmanly hints which he 
threw out to you. Mean, cringing 
villain, that lurks about to stab in-the 
dark, and wears a dagger for every 
base occasion. ‘ 

Baron. Come,’ come, you're too 
hot. You do not know¢yet what he 
said to me. , 

Edward. | know, my lord, what he-is 
eapable of saying, and [ well know what 


thought there was uncommon 


his ranconrous heart would prompthi 
to say.» With the weak and odie 
ports of feeb‘e: malice, -Lshouldidis. 
dain to trouble myself; ‘but whén jt 
assumes something more‘ impottanit, 
and when it Attacks the very cbasisigf 
my moral reputation, I thetiuranse 
every feeling of injured honour) and 
give to punishment the assassins af 
my name. 

Baron. You are but young, and 
I therefore excuse this violence of 
temper. Age will teach you, that 
equanimity is more effectual than 
rage. I never yet knew your hot 
headed, fiery ones do half so much as 
cool reflecting heads. 

Edward. Pardon me, my lord, if] 
have offended. I must leave to time 
my vindication. 

Baron. Aye, he is an upright judge, 
and will do you justice I warrant ye, 
The same kind of gentlemen will also, 
1 hope, he good enough to give ime the 
use of ny present proscribed apart- 
ments, 

Edward, True. I had almost fot- 
gotten my task. Permit me to retire 
and prepare for my evening's accom- 
modation. To-morrow morning, my 
lord— : 

Baron. Aye, to-morrow woe 
hope to hear a good account of thi 
same ghost. Till then farewel. 

Edward. Farewel. ( Exit.) 

Baron. He isa noble youth. | like 
him better for this manly spirit. |Me- 
ardor 
in his manner, and his eye beamed 
with tenfold lustre when he spake of 
honour. There is a something about 
that Edward which speaks him tobe 
of nobler origin, if 1 mistake not. 
( Enter a servant). How now, what 
would you? 

Servant. Gorbuc, my lord, requests 
to speak to you; he says he has some- 
thing of importance to communicate. 

Baron. Shew me tohim, (Ezeunt). 

Scene IL. 

Draws and discovers Joseph and Am 
brose sitting at a table, with a botdle and 
glasses. 

Joseph. Hat ha! ha! that’s a good 
one faith.) “Why Tb did: not» think 
thou liddstso much wit imthee, Am- 
brase. sot. se oy vos tnd fe 
, Ambrose. OW \-¥és, barvmain withy, 
when my head's a little groggy. Like 
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sour great folks fer that, who are 
never so sensible as. when half muzzy. 
Het he! he! But Isay, friend Jo- 
seph, suppose I pledge you again. 

\ Joseph. With alt my heart. (They 
dint}, And now we'll proceed to 
business. - ’ 

~ Ambrose. Aye, aye, now we'll pro- 
ceed to business, and settle this glrost. 
And Grst of-all, for this story of old 
Witlock the woodman. 

Joseph. Come, let's have it. 

Ambrose. Let me see, where did [ 
Jeave off. Ob! ‘alr! yes! that’s the 

lace)» Now to begin. .Humpb! hw! 
ba! hu! biess ane what a cough I've 
got} hud: but bo!» must, hu! hu! 
take a drop more, ‘hu! hu! of your 
jhu! hw! carraway, master Joseph, to 
stop this tickling in = my throat. 
(Drinks off a dumper). Ab\ now I 
anbetter.. So: that will do; now 
then youshall have it. "Tis now one 
and twenty years, since | heard one 
stormy-night (that’s the way.old Wit- 
lock:began)—one stormy night—you 
must not suppose that | mean that I 
hearda stormy night one and twenty 
yeats ago. 

Joseph, ( Impatientiy). Ob no: go 
on. 

_ Ambrose. Well. [t is now one and 
twenty years, said old Witiock, when, 
one stormy night, | heard—that is, old 
Witlock heard— ; 

Joseph. Well, you have told'.me 
that before; and what did he: hear? 

Ambrese.: Now let me tell it my 
own way; or ‘else £ shall never get 
through it. 

Joseph. Well, go on. 

Anbrose, "Tis now one and twenty 
years since I heard, one stormy night, 
the cries of an infant. Madge, my 
wife, was in bed; and Nan, the eldest 
girl, was undressing herself. To be 
sure, l'shall never forget, how the rain 
fell, and the wind blew. I listened, 
and heard the cries again. I followed 
them till [| came to the mill dam, 
when, methought, they came just froni 
my feet, as it were ; so [ stooped down, 
aud groped about, and at last I felt a 
basket. ; 

Joseph. (Impatiently). A basket! 
Merciful. Heavens! What was there 
an the basket, eh? Quick, tell me. 

Ambrose. Slow and sure is the best 
way; but now you've interrupted me 
yaw, and hu! hu! hu! my cough 
Srivd \ 


is come. Dear a me, how ‘tiresome 
thisis, Just:;when: 1 was hu! bu! hud 
in the cream of my stery, as one.may 
say, cho! hut hu! Oh} oh!... must 
visit your bottle again master Joseph. 
(Speaks between. his drinking) ..1 
dare say — now—you are—impati- 
ent—to know what was in this basket, 
as one-may say. 

Joseph {petulantly). lf 1 am, you 
are in no hurry to satisfy. it. 

Ambrose. Pooh! Pooh! nonsense.! 
Now don't be ruffled!. beause, aa f 
was saying, old Witlock felt the: bas- 
ket. So, taking it aps be found— 

Joseph. Found what | 

Ambrose. That it was covered with 
a napkin. ak 

Joseph. Pshaw! 

Ambrose, But the napkin was main 
wet, so |, that is, Witlock, putithe 
basket under my coat,..and trudged 
away home with it. When I entered, 
Madge had got up, so | gave her the 
basket, and said “ there says I,.look 
at that,” So she uncovered it, and 
there she beheld— 

. Joseph, .W hat? 

Ambrose. Some rich brocade! 

Joseph. Damn the brocade! 

Ambrose. So taking that away, she 
then saw— 

Joseph. What! ey 
" Ambrose. A little black shagreen 

ox! 

Joseph. Curse the shagreen box. 

Ambrose.~ So taking the shagreen 
hox away, she beheld— 

Joseph. What! 

Ambrose. The sweetest little infant, 
and it had cried itself to sleep-—= 

Joseph. An infant! 

Ambrose. Yes, an infant; don't you 
understand me. Why,’ zounds, lL 
speak Enylish. 

Joseph (aside). Nothing, only—~ves 
—it must be. Oh! I shall die for joy. 
Here Ambrose, drink, drink my boy, 
swallow all you can, and leave the 
rest. Here's the bottle, here's the 
glass. Oh! Lamsohappy. Ishall— 
whu! 1 could dance upon one leg 
for an hour.’ Let me hug you—let 
me kiss you—let me—. Have you 
drank? Why don't you empty the 
bottle, eh? Oh dear! oh dear* to 
think that my poor old heart should 
ever jump. so forjoy. [could laugh, 
cry, and sing all at once. Well, Am- 
brose, how do you do. 
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Ambrose. Why main’ glad to see 
you so happy masterJoseph. ( Aside/. 
Damme, but he’s mad. But I an't 
done my story yet; for, besides the 
bantling, there were golden trinkets, 
and ornaments, and I dont know 
what, for there was a mort of fine 
things ; but when Greg, the gardener, 
told me the story, you know, he gave 
me this piece of paper, saying, as how, 
a bit like it was found in the basket. 
Here, as my eyes are very bad, | wish 
you'd read it. 

Joseph. Give it me. (Reads/. 
The offspring of a slaughtered ta- 
ther, and a distracted heart-broken 
mother, driven forth to misery and 
death by a murderous brother. 

2.8” 
Merciful God, thou art just in all 
thy wavs! Ambrose, I charge you, say 
not a word of this to any body. K« ep 
it locked in thine own bosom, and |] 
will reward thy secrecy. Come, go 
with me. 1 must speak further with 
you. 

Amérose. Any thing which T know 
Mr. Joseph, I shall be happy to con- 
vulge. Any thing in the world Mr. 
Joseph. 

Joseph. Ave, aye, come along. Oh! 
I'm almost mad for joy. 

Ambrose. Damme, i said so, 

_{ Exeuut). 


[To be continued. | 
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REPUBLICATION OF 
SCARCE TRACTS. 
No. III. 

The PARLIAMENT AKRAIGNED, CON- 
vicTeD; wants nothing tut Exn- 
CUTION. 

{ Concluded from page 564}. 
IGH. Judge. There be witnesses 
‘© enough without him. Masters 
of the jury, you hear what is proved 
against him; how traiterous -he hath 
been against God, his king and coun- 
try, against the fundamental Jaws of 
the kingdom; in that he hath renounc- 
ed his sworn allegiance, when it is 
declared, 3 Jac. cap. 4. That if any 
person shal] put in practice, to absolve, 
persuade, or withdraw any of his Ma- 
jesty’s subjects from their obedience 
to his Majesty, his heirs, or successors, 
or move them, of any of them, to 
promise obedience to anv other prince, 


Repullication of Scarce Tracts.—No. IV. 


[ Decuria, 
state, or potentate : that then aay 


such person, their procurets, eo 
lers, aiders, and maintainers, shal ie 
adjudged traitors. 

None can deny, but ‘the head js 
over the members, and not the mem. 
bers over the head: all subjeets bei 
to perform both activé and: passive 
ebedience to -their lawful Kingy (a 
the members to the head) in jj 
causes, at all times, and in ail placeg: 
But this prisoner, Mr. Parliament, 
is notorious guilty ; for the king bei 
head, beginning, and end of a_parlia- 
ment, and no act can be made. with. 
out the king's assent, therefore this 
parliament standeth guilty of perjury, 
by encroaching upon the jurisdictions 
belonging to the king ;’and hath fal 
sified their faith, by voting, Thatpo 
more addresses, should be madeé-to 
him, or messages received fron hin. 
No law ean make a servant tobe 
above or greater than his master, 
nor a subject greater than his king; 
tor the king an undoubt- 
ed right to the crown, and being 
his lawful] sovereign, and_ his alle 
giance, being due unto his natural 
person, both by the law of God, na- 
ture, and the law of the land, recog- 
nized and acknowledged by former 
parliaments in all ages, confirmed by 
undeniable authorities in law, upon 
record, that evidently proves, that his 
allegiance is due unto his natural per- 
son, by the law of God, nature, and 
the law of the land, and cau neither be 
abjured, released, or renounced, be- 
ing inseperable from_ the person of 
king, and indispensably due from the 
prisoner to his Majesty. Therefore, 
any reasonable man may conclude, 
that Mr. Parliament hath perjured 
himself in withdrawing his allegiance 
from his liege Lord the King, which 
is directly against the Jaw of the land; 
and hath, moreover, falsified his faith 
and allegiance to his king, God's an- 
nointed, and crowned his natural 
liege lord, sovereign, and Jawful king, 
both by descent, coronation, inves- 
ture, and undoubted right, which, by 
the law of the land is due unto him 
from all subjects, every one of them 
having taken this following oath: 

«To be true and faithful to their 
sovereign Lord K. Charles, and his 
heirs, and faith and truth shall bear 
to him. of life and member, and ho- 
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pour. ‘And you shall neither know 
nor hear of any ill or damage intended 
unto him, that you shall not declare : 
So help you God.” 

Now (pray mark it jury) you are 
to consider, whether this prisoner 
hath any power against the king, or 
whether the king hath not power to 
hang him for his most detestable 
treachery against his person, in be- 
fraying it to prison, against the law 
of God, nature, and law of the land, 
the closlier to murder and make him 


‘away, as may more evidently appear 


by the examinations, upon oath, of 
Mr. Osburn and Powcet, against 
Rolf, that should have been the ac- 
cursed instrument to make him away, 
either by poison, or pistolling, or 
otherwise: ‘The king hath no su- 
preme by God alone, and it is sufh- 
cient punishment for bin, because 
he must expect God to be the re- 
venger if he commits any wrong ; for 
every man is urfder the king, and the 
king under none but God alone ; he 
is not inferior to his subjects ; he hath 
no peer in his realm; he bath.the sole 
government of his subjects, There- 
fore, Mr. Pa:liament, thou hearest 
what is objected against thee; thou 
hast now liberty to answer for thyself, 
Guilty, or Not Guilty. 

Parl. My lord, I little weigh what 
any of these can say against me, and 
am so far from acknowledging the 
least circumstances objected against 
me, that [ utterly deny ail, and claim 
my privilege. 

Judge. Thou art quite past shame 
and grace, and surely given thyself to 
the devil, else thou couldst never 
have the face to deny the least tittle. 
{s this al] thou canst say for thyself? 

Par!. More than I need to say ; yet 
I shall speak a word or two to the 
people: Did not you chuse me; cry 
out for a parliament, a parliament ? 
Nothing could satisfy you but a par- 
liament ; and now you have a parlia- 
ment, will not you be ruled by a par- 
liament? Did not ye bring your 
treasure, and fling it down at my feet 
whether I would or no; your gold, 
your silver, your plate, your horses, 
your very thimbles and bodkins, &c. 
O then you'd Nive and die with me, 
stand up as one man for me; venture 
all, life, estate, and all ye had with 


mie: And pray what have I made use 
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of more than you promised me? 
Have not I eased you of your wealth, 
religion, kin, laws, and brought you 
into the blessed liberty of the saints, 
that any of you may preach what you 
will, and do what ye list, (so it be 
not against me) made you all kings 
and beggars; and am I thus reward- 
ed? Well, London, London, ‘twas 
thou—— 

Righ. Judge. We'll hear no more. 
Jury, you bear his imperiousness, ig- 
norance, and zealous folly ; that shews 
what degrees he hath taken, froma 
cobler toa preacher, from a preacher 
to a captain, from a captain to a com- 
mittee-man, from a commmittee-m2 
toa colonel, and then he is a compa- 
nion for a prince, nay a king himself ; 
rules, reigns, and rebels amongst his 
fellow-kings, whose lives and profes- 
sions, natures, and arts,-inwards and 
outwards, agree in all, like eanters and 
xypsies: ‘They are all zeel, and no 
snowledge: all purity, aud no humas 
nity ; all simplicity, and no honesty ; 
and if you be sure never to trust them, 
they will never deceive you: ‘Their 
greatest care is to cofitema their king; 
their least care is to serve Ged ; for 
they have no more conscience to the 
one, thaw fear to the other: They 
give thanks for victories when they 
be ronted, and relate battles and skir- 
mishes as eye-witnesses, when they 
winked for fear, turned back, and 
with their eyes thievishly robbed a 
pamphlet or ballad for the rest. Nor 
Pilate nor Prince can command him ; 
nay, he will command them, censure 
them at bis pleasure, and if they will 
not suffer their ears to be fettered with 
the long chains of his iedious colla- 
tions. their purses to be emptied with 
the inundations of his unsatiate bu- 
mour, and their judgments to be 
blinded with mufiler of his zealous 
ignorance, then he is one of the 
wicked, adead dog, &c. In brief, he 
is nothing but varnished‘rottenness, 
full of seeming sanctity, and mental 
impiety, ao outside saint and an inside 
devil ; to conclude, he is, &e. 

Jury. His cause is foul, my lord, 
and we shall, no doubt, give in just 
evidence against him. - 

Judge. You of the jury are sworn 
for the king, to give in your evidence 
in his Majesty’s bebalf, against the 
prisoner at the bar; therefore you 
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are now to proceed in your evi- 
dence. 

‘The jury go out. 

Cryer. Make way for the jury 
there. 

Justice. | never heard (so long as 
] have been a justice) of so notorious 
a mialefactor, 50 bloody a miscreant. 

2 Justice. He hath been as great a 
robber, my lord, as ever he was a 
blood sucker ; fothing comes amiss to 
him and his partner ariny ; the poor 
Kingsion-men dearly suffered for St, 
Livesey, a notorious thief, who with 
the rest of his faction, stole from 
Kingston upon ‘Thames, above 2000 
pounds worth of cloth : My lord, here 
is a poor clothier desires a hue and 
cry after him. 

Justice. Let the clerk draw it 
speedily: If these thieves be suffered 
long in England, we shall not live to 
enjoy a penny in quiet; let there be 
all care taken to apprehend = the 
thieves. ; 

Enter the jury. 

Mr. Freeman. Gentlemen, you are 
all agreed that ! should give in the 
verdict, you see the case is plain and 
evident. ‘ 

Mr. Richman. You shal) have my 
consent to hang him presently; Tam 
sure my bags have been emptied and 
drained for him, and yet the thicf 
called me traitor, laid me up in the 
Tower, and made .a shew, as if he 
would have tried me for my lie; but 
to tell you true, it was for my means ; 
tis high treason for any but an inde- 
pendent to be rich in these days. 

Poor Man. Alas! Lam undone by 
him, a company of the zaints, as they 
callihem, blundered me, took away 
my bald mare, to make a dragon on 
her, and pressed away my zon Dick 
too, cham sure [could neer zet eye 
on um vince; a wannion on him, he 
makes me teed upon bulhon, and glad 

che have it too ;‘c’have my consent 
with all my heart; would che had 
been hang'd zeven years ago, then | 
bad had my two cowes, my -bald 
mare, and my zon Dick to dress um, 
and had ought my landlord ne'er a 
penny a rept: Hang um, hang um 
up, I zay, we shall never zee happy 
days else. 

Innocent Man. I have been forced 
out to fight for IT know not what: | 
have lost three Sons in this unnatural 


[Novemerg 


war, and yet never could understand 
for what we fight: they made us be. 
lieve it was tor the king, religion 
laws, and I know not what; ut { 
am sure it was for our money: I ho 
God will make them answer for t 
blood of my children; 1 am sure the 
scripture saith, ** He that sheds man’s 
blood, by man shall his blood be shed 
again ;” hang bim for me, you shall 
huve my consent. 

Patient Man. | am sure, neigh. 
bours, I paid all taxes, impositions, 
and sessments, subsidies, and found 
iree quarter to the soldier, besides 
pole-imuney, free loans, contributions, 
money, plate, men, horse, armes; 
paid to the weck\y meals, the weekly 
assessments for Essex and Fairfax’s 
army, and yet all I can do is too lit 
tle for them; I am sure J am quite 
undone, and the best are no more; I 
will wait with patience til] the meas 
sure of their iniquities ave full; the 
time cannot be long, if it be not come 
already’: neighbours, my verdict is, 
That he is guiliy , of treason, ie 
beliion, and bioed-shed, and theft 
too; that’s my verdict, I'll promise 
you. 

Loyal Man. Because God's word 
taught me, that I should be obedient 
to higher powers, for the Lord’s sake, 
who himself paid tribute, and was 
obedient to the death, saftering for 
the maintenance of a good conscience 
towards God and man: besides, I 
have hound myself by my oath of al 
legianc, and supremacy, to be trueto 
my soveraigne, and know the filth 
commandment; and have read that 
place in the Proverbs, ‘* My son, 
iear thou God, and the hing, and 
meddle not with them. that are given 
to change.” ‘They have voted mea 
malignant, for loving my king; bat 
so long as God hath commanded it, 
I think it better to obey Ged than 
man; what, though I am spoiled of 
goods, locked in prison; obedience Is 
betier than sacritice, it I suffer fora 
good conscience, I have a God able 
to deliver me ; yet my verdict is, if 
the law finds him guiliy, (as I make 
no question but he 1s) let bim suffer. 

Hoan Man. Methinks a man 
should do as he would be done unio; 
learn to eschew evil, and do good: 
Yet it cannot siwk inte my head, that 
this Parliament at the bar, hath done 
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one honest or just action these seven this blessed Parliament) I know no 
years : Therefore they cannot say honest man but is a kin to the un- 
when they die, whose ox, or whose dones; no trade but is undone, no 
ass, have I taken ? city but is undone » none but knavish 

uiet Man. ‘The scripture ‘says, committee-nien, parliament-men, ex- 
“ tm one another,” not kill one cisé-men, and their vermin, the sol- 
another: And again, “‘ He that saith diers thrive in these days; they get, 
he loves God, and hateth his brother, and grow rich, whosoever looses: 
isalyar ; for how can he love God, Well, I think this Parliament was 
whom he never saw, and hate his begotten in an ill hour, for we never 
brother, whom he seeth every day.” enjoyed happy days since they first 


I hate none, nor will fight with none; sat; they have undone king, church, ’ 
} 


for I have learned to know from and people, and brought all in bond- 
whence comes wars, strifes, and dis- age, from the highest to thé lowest, 
sentions, even from their own lusts, (themselves excepted) I say, he de- 
I have no enemy worse than myself: serves to be hanged, drawn, and 
Let me fight with my own evil affec- quartered. 
tions, and conquer them; not for re- Foreman of the Jury. You are all 
ligion, otherwise than the three chil- agreed then to give in your verdict ? 
dren in the fiery furnace, We havea Omnes. We are all agreed ; guilty, 
God able to deliver us. I hold it un- guilty. 
lawful to take up arms against my | Crier. Make way there for the 
king, nay, wicked and diabolical ; and Jury. 
therefore take him Detick. Righteous Judge.’ Parliament, hold 
Well-meaning Man. \believedhim up thy hand; masters of the jury, 
at the first, and could not be persuad- look upon the prisoner ; is he guilty of 
ed that his words, and his intentions, this treason, rebellion, bloodshed, 
had been died of two several colours; felony, &c. in manner and form, as 
but now I see he is a mere jugler, an he stands indicted, or not guilty ? 
impostor, and a parricide, a thief, and Foreman. Guilty, guilty, my lord. 
therefore deserves to be tried by the = ftvga. Judge. Parliament, thou hast 
known laws, and to be hanged,drawn, heard the heinous accusation that 
and quartered, that is my verdict. hath been proved against thee ; what 
Enslaved Man. Never were men canst thou say for thyself to award 
made such slaves of, although the law the sentence of death from passing on 
of the land says, that no man shall thee? 
be destroyed. disseized, or banished, | Purl. The jury have dealt falsly ; 
but by the judgment of his peers: I appeal to Synod, Scot, and Inde- 
Yet we are bridled, saddled, and rid-pendency, to plead my cause, 
hackney at their pleasure; every lousy | Judge. There is no appeal from 
rascal in the army shall command our this court ; besides, Synod, Scot, and 
persons and purses ; so the devil rides Independency, are parties, and sub- 
the army, the army rides the parlia- borned, and as very thieves as thyself ; 
ment, the parliament rides the people, if thou hast any thing to say speak, 
and they, like patient asses, must un- for now the sentence of death is pass- 
dergo all the burden, or else be impri- ing upon thee. 
soned, sequestered, plundered, taxed, Parl. O hold, hold, good, my lord, 
and undone. Isay he deserves death.. have mercy upon me; | beseech your 
Lost dil. 1 am sure I am plunder- bonour forbear sentence, even for 
ed of all, they have not left me worth reformation sake, the directory, and 
agroat ; what with free quarters, sess- new catechism. 
meuts, and the devil and all; Ihave Good Lord deliver me. 
lost all that I dearly earned, -and Ja- | Judge. Here is no place of mercy 
boured for with the sweat of my for thee: God's vengeance cannot be 
brows, and-now I must begin my dispensed withal, no privilege will 
old days ; hang him, I say. help thee here ; this is a court where 
Undone Man.. 1 am not alone un- justice must take place. 
done, many a thousand are undone as © Parl. | beseech your lordship for 
well as I; the undones are now the the mercy of this honourable bench, 
Sreatest family in England, (thank let me have the benetit df the clergy, 
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a psalm of mercy, I beseech you; 
Jet it not be said that a Parliament 
was hanged. 

Judge. No, thou hast robbed: the 
clergy, and hadst no ‘nercy on thy 
brother, neither must thou expect 
any mercy from this court; therefore 
hear thy sentence: thou hast been 
indicted and arraigned of enmity 
against God and the King, of treason, 
rebellions, bloodsheds, thefis, &c. for 
thy trial thou hast put thyself upon 
thy country, which country hath 
found thee -guilty. Thou hast had 
liberty to plead for thyself, to award 
the sentence of death, but canst not: 
forthy guilt is so palpably apparent 
and gross, that all the subtlety, craft, 
and policy thou canst devise, cannot 
obscure thee from the eye of justice : 
for this court, upon thy trial, hath 
found out thy villany, treason, blood- 
shed, sacrilege, theft, and how thou 
art guilty of all that is laid to thy 
charge: therefore, the sentence of 
this court is—That thou shalt return 
to the place from whence thou 
camest, and from thence be drawn on 
a sledge te the place of execution, 
there be hanged, drawn and quar- 
tered :—Look to him jailor. 

Parl. Good, my Lord, the King’s 
pardon, I beseech you. 

Judge. No, you must receive no 
message from him :—take him away 
Jailor. 

All rebels that make war against their king, 
1 hope to see them with this traitor swing! 


The virerary Lire and Travers of 
Baron Horzerc. Written ly 
Hlimself. Extracted from the La- 
tin Edition of Leipsick, in 1743. 
By W. Hamitron Rep. 

[Continued from p. 274 ] 


T was extremely mortifying to me 

to leave my old lodging and my 
landlord, and particularly my study, 
in which I had fitted up every thing 
to my own taste; a place too where 
I had passed so many years of my life 
with so much pleasure and tranquilli- 
ty among my books and manu- 
scripts. In fact, I was more affected 
by the loss of my dwelling, than by 
that of my property; as I always 
found my account in passing my life 
im stillness and quietness; nor was 
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my mind ever move at liberty than 
when I could live according to my 
own ideas: Here I[ had brought 
every thing to my own standard. [ 
could labour or rest, sleep or kee 
awake, when I pleased—I could ej. 
ther undertake serious things or 
amuse myself with tritles—Every oc. 
cupation had its due time and order, 
After being forced from this happy 
situation, I passed several days in 
searching through the remains of the 
city to find a suitable place of resi. 
denice. After several days enquiry, I 
was fortunate enough to find a place 
where I could, in some degree, ring 
my things in order, and resume, ina 
very great measure, my former man- 
ner of living. 

Among those great misfortunes, 
from which a new era may be dated, 
I think we have much right to reckon 
the fire of Copenhagen. Here, as 
in the centre of the kingdom, ever 
convenience was to be met with 
conducive to the ornament or strength 
of the whole Danish territory— 
However, even after the course of 
three weeks from the time when the 
fire first commenced, scarcely a day 
passed without the hazard of new 
dlangers. For instance, when we 
heard of the flames bursting out 
afresh in any part of the city, while 
the most expeditious means were 
used to quench them, it was not 
uncommon to hear of another acci- 
dent of the same description in quite 
a different part. Hence, fresh ap- 
prehensions were entertained, and 
new predictions of calamity were 
broached, so that numbers of peo le 
were deprived of rest several nights 
together. To others these accidents 
appeared so very unaccountable, that 
they foretold nothing less than the 
destruction of the whole place. Some 
minds were so embittered that they 
insisted there must be incendiaries 
amongst us, and that they ought to 
be sought out and punished accord- 
ing to their demerits. But I have 
long since learned, by experience, 
that one misfortune generally brings 
another with it, and that one fire is 
commonly followed by another. | 
am certain that this happened twice 
at least in Bergen: and that as the 
inhabitants of that place had also 
made the same observation, whenever 
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a fire happened there, they of course deterred by the difficulties connected 
enerally prepared for another. with it. Having weighed these ob- 
But after time had in some degree stacles, and having overcome them, 
worn off the edge of the calamity, at least in my own mind, and feeling 
and measures were adopting for re- of course that I should by this mea- 
building with as much dispatch as sure recommend 1 wey to my coun- 
possible, then we knew something of try, I was induced to undertake it 
the number of wise-heads which from the importance of the thing 
Copenhagen contained. There were itself: or at least 1 determined to try 
as many projectors as heads, and as whether my Zeal and abilities would 
many architects as labourers—and as be equal to the task. : 
many senates as houses. One would The whole work, when happily 
have thonght the whole city to have brought to perfection, consisted of 
been a Collegium Politicum, so great three parts. The first contained the 
were the number of statesmen a tm history of the Danes from the founda- 
seemed to have sprung out of the. tion of the kingdom till the reign of 
ashes. Scarcely a pilot was then to Christian LI. In this first part [ ex- 
be found who did not pretend to amined very carefully the sources 
know more of every thing than from whence the celebrated Hirtfeld 
steering of aship. Scarcely a shoe- borrowed his history, by which means 
maker could be persuaded to stick to I not only corrected numerous errors, 
his Jast ; yet when money was called but was enabled to make many im- 
for to realize some of these plans, and provements. Those manuscripts, 
which was laid upon every house, books and documents, from whence 
never was there more difference of I derived most assistance, I have 
opinion. mentioned in my pretace—and the 
Amidst this general stir, I was re- great number of historians quoted 
solved not to be idle: I accordingly in the margin, area sufficient indica- 
drew up my thoughts upon whatI tion of the magnitude of the ma- 
had seen and heard, and had afier- terials out of which my own history 
wards the pleasure of hearing that the is drawn. 
king himself had read it through The second part appeared in the 
several times. Of course I éxpe- following year. The exploits of 
rienced much pleasure in thinking Christian the Fourth occupy nearly 
that so smal] a trifle had engaged the one half, and. which I have bor- 
attention of so great a monarch. rowed mostly from manuscripts and 
At length, every thing being set- unpublished documents, and among 
tled as well as could be expected after them many letters written in his 
so great a change as the fire had oc- majesty’s own hand, which renders 
casioned, I was in a situation to pro- this part extremely valuable. 
secute my studies afresh; and by The third pert contained the his- 
the following winter I had completed tory of Frederick the Third. To this 
the work which had been long in was added an index to tlie whole, 
hand, in 1720, it appeared under the and instead of a preface, I added 
title of «« A Description of the King- some thoughts on the historians of 
doms of Denmark and Norway.” it the north. 
was three times printed in the course A considerable portion of this 
of two years, that is to. say, twice in history likewise consists of docu- 
Danish and once in the German ments, private letters and other ma- 
languages. nuscripts; and I can add with truth 
In consequence of this success, I that Th 
was encouraged to undertake a more of the Danish people truly original. 
arduous and important work, and ac- From the moment I first conceived 
cordingly resolved upon commencing the idea of writing this history, | was 
a history of Denmark from the earli- sensible I should want a number of 
est period to tbe present time. This memorials, manuscripts, &c.; on 


' was a work of such difficulty that no that account I spared no ae in 
ne 


one had before undertaken it. power searching for them all over the king- 
one, who wished to afford so much dom, and I have the pleasure to add, 
service to their country as this, was that those persons who were ac- 
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ave thus produced a history — 
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quainted with my design, vied with 
each other in their endeavours to 
accominodate me. 

In the next place, I undertook to 
revise al] my plays, both printed and 
in manuscript. In the new edition, 
consisting of five parts, there is twen- 
ty-five different pieces. ‘Vhose which 
have never been played, are, Ras- 
niusberg ; the Invisible; Noble Am- 
bition, or the Folly of aspiring after 
Titles; the Happy Shipwreck; the 
Panic, &e. All my comedies are 
philosophic and moral ; though, judg- 
ing from the titles only, they inight 
bé supposed mere levities. 

In my first letters I have men- 
tioned an introduction to the history 
of the rights of nations. I also men- 
tioned, that at first it was by no means 
popular; however, after the course 
of a few years it became so scarce, 
that as no copies were to be procured 
at any price, two more editions have 
been printed. The title to the last 
edition Ivaltered. It is now ‘‘ The 
System of the Nature and Rights of 
Nations ;” the last edition has an 
index also which was wanting in the 
former. ' 

These works will sufficiently prove 
that I have not spent my time in 
idleness ; but to what advantage, be- 
longs to others to determine. As 
you enquire im your last into the par- 
ticulars of my present situation, I 
must inform you that I still con- 
tinue my former manner of living; 
and, notwithstanding my circum- 
stances are so much bettered that 
I could expend much more, [ never 
deviate in the least from the old 
track. If, after so many years ab- 
‘sence, you should chance to pay me 
a visit, you will find, as nearly as 
possible, every thing upon the same 
footing as before. And, excepting 
some furrows in my face, I am as 
little altered as any thing about me; 
but if I have afew more wrinkles in 
my forehead, you would -see that I 
can walk about the city without foot- 
man or attendant; and that I am 
often splashed by the carriages of 
those, who though formerly no bet- 
ter than myself, are now become 


greatmen. The desire of rank and’ 


title, to which you have so great an 
aversion, is now so common here, 


[ Decemaer 


that you may at any time much 
sooner find a gentleman than a com. 
moner. But leaving others, I wil] 
speak only of myself; some people 
imagine that my narrow and recluse 
way of life is owing to mere avarice ; 
but to do away this objection, | 
believe I give away as much every 
year to the poor, as would maintain 
an idle footman. ‘I have very clean 
and handsome apartments ;—I wear 
very good clothes :—I often purchase 
new books; and lastly, that I might 
be justified from all suspicion of 
avarice, I have consigned over the 
whole of my property for.the good of 
the state. A plan for an establish. 
ment, consistent with this intention, 
has been already arranged, and this 
I shall lay before you: I presume 
that it promises the public consi- 
derable benefit. 

I still study as much as my weak 
state of body will allow. 1 write, 
read, and think, in as great a degree 
as my residence in a city will permit, 
and which you know is fruitful in 
almost every thing that can prevent a 
person from studying. But what 
will probably surprise many persons 
is, p ain in the midst of all this 
smoke, I live in a manner like a 
hermit. 

I always assign two or three hours 
of an afternoon to recreation, and 
either take a walk or visit a friend. 
The rest of the day I devote parily 
to labour, and partly to music 5. itt 
these changes, my only and greatest 
pleasure consists. 

For the improvement of youth, I 
have lately drawn up an introduction 
to history and geography, which 1s 
now used in the academies as well as 
the schools, of both kingdoms; if 
this be added to the rest of my 
writings, the whole catalogue will 
be by no means contemptible. 

I must next acknowledge to you, 
that without consulting you on the 
business, I have accepted of the ap- 
pointment of Treasurer to the Uni- 
versity School here. Can you for- 
bear smiling at the metamorphoses of 
a philosopher into a treasurer; 1 
not this as laughable as when I first 
exchanged my profession as a COF 

oral, for that of a private tutor? 
Would you not suppose, that now 
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since I have begun to attach myself tion of Christianity, to the Reforma- 
to Mercury, that. I have not been tion by Luther.” This work his sold 
faithful to Minerva? extremely well, notwithstanding the 
; TEP . world was pretty well-stocked with 
Quis locus INZEnwo, Nwst Quis Se carmine Universal Histories before. My book 
solo vexet ? possesses many advantd4ges over 
Certainly I persuaded myself that others ; the errors of the fathers are 
I should now Jeave my studies en- by no means concealed; and even 
tirely; because I well knew that when heretics have deserved praise, I 
very few men are abie to perform have net withheld it from them.— 
offices so dissimilar to each other. In fact, I have not denied to the 
And as I knew likewise that my new Popes of Rome that credit which 
oflice would most certainly prevent has been their due. Besides this, I 
me from publishing any more for have all along availed myself of the 
some time, I have endeavoured to assistance of protane history. Every 
encourage others under my jurisdic- where | have taken care to discover 
tion to pursue this mode of display- the causes of insurrection and distur- 
ing their talents to the world, by bances among the different parties, 
promising a reward to the most me- and to shew how heresies have origi- 
ritorious writer. By so doing, [have nated with them, &c. 
endeavoured to soften the objections At length, being doubtful whether 
of those who look upon me as a per- my health would permit me to pub- 
son misplaced in my new oftice.— lish much more, I began to encou- 
Those indeed who think I ought not rage the young students of the school 
to have left off writing for the sake ef in the compusition of short poems, 
the place I hold, judge with too upon minal subjects. This was 
much rigour. What! after almost warmly engaged in at first ; but time 
forty years continual drudgery’ may cooled that ardour, and 1 found that 
Iseek norelaxation? People in ge- new motives, if not new men, 
neral, who have been in slmilar situa- would be wanting to continue any 
tions. mdst commonly do so without exercises of this kind. 
incurring any blame. ‘This is my~ My next work was ‘ A Compari- 
usual apology. However, after I be- son between the history and exploits 
came treasurer, I laid by ail other of a number of eminent men among 
kind of readisg, and for some months the Orientals and the Indians, after 
read nothing but treatises on arith- the manner of Pistarch.” I afterwards 
metic My natural propensities for brought forward a Description of my 
other pursuits, however, it is not in birth-place, Bergen, in Norway.— 
my power to extinguish altogether. The remarkable events which have 
Some sparks were still glimmering occurred there, and the many parties 
among the ashes, which at length by which Bergen has been used.as a 
kindldd the former flame; and what theatre of civil contention afford 
the poet said of another, I may now ample matter for description. 
apply to myself Leaving books, I assure you that 
my office as treasurer often obliges 
me to pass many days in writing re- 
ceipts and letters, and to make a 
.  fumber of entries as to income and 
Hence | have since divided my time expenditure Besides this, I have 
between Mercury and Minerva; and the trouble of attending to my estate 
never have I found myseif more dis- of Brorup, in Zealand, which you 
posed to follow my studies than in know I purchased some years ago. 
autumn and the beginning of winter. Sometimes I am consequently obliged 
Having turned my mind to the to hear the compluinis of the peasants, 
writmg of an ecclesiastical history and sometimes to contend With my 
in the Danish language, and which neighbours. I however have taken 
had been some time in hand, | have special care to avoid law-suits, by 
lately completed, and published it accommodating differences in as 
under the title of «*An Universal friendly a manner as_possible.— 
Church History, from the promulga- But in the country this will not always 


, Ta fenet insatiable multos 
Scribende cacoéihes, et aegre in corde 
senescrt, 
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do; here one is under the necessity 
of adopting a different line of con- 
duct from that generally observed 
among more enlightened neighbours. 
In the city I live like a philosopher, 
free, and without care; but the mo- 
ment I pass through the western 
gate to go into the country, I harness 
myself, as it were, for battle, and I 
leave all my philosophy and_ nice 
ideas of morality behind me. Expe- 
rience has taught me that something 
else besides good words is necessary 
to combat the perverseness aud ob- 
stinacy of some charactets ; and that 
the code of Justinian is of more avail 
in the country than the morals of 
Seneca. With my country tenants, 
my patience has been tried by ev wf 
means imaginable. In fact, I think 
all manner of trouble is to be met 
with in the country: Loften hear the 
uuwelcome tidings that— 


Morbo Cavellx, 
Spem mentia seges, bos est , enactus 
aretro. 


Notwithstanding these drawbacks, 
there are still numerous objects in the 
country, which by their agreeableness 
have a tendency to soothe and tran- 
quillize the mind. Nothing, in my 
opinion, is more’ agreeable or more 
becoming a philosopher than agricul- 
ture: I must own that it suits my 
inclination much ; and the simplicity 
and even tle loquacity of the peasant 
is more pleasing to me than the re- 
fined langnage of the scholar. When 
I first came into the possession of 
this estate in Zealand, every thing 
about it was in a ruinous condition. 
Time, however, has produced a gene- 
ral amelioration, and I have spared 
neither pains nor expense in the im- 
provement of the whole. 1] have re- 
built the fallen cottages, and brought 
confusion into a degree of order.— 
When I reflect upon this, and draw 
the comparison between the present 
and the former state of the whale, 
I own it gives me uncommon plea- 
sure. It ts no sinali satisfaction to 
me to think, that I have, in a great 
measure, fulfilled the duties of a good 
citizen, and have not only cultivated 
a portion of desert; but have at the 
same time bettered the wretched con- 
dition of a number of the inhabitants, 
by putting them in a situation of ease 


‘foreign sources. 
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and plenty, in comparison with the 
hard yoke under which they had 
groaned before. 

[Ta he continued.] 





Essay ON THE GENIUS AND Writ. 
. 
incs Ov WisLAND. 


GERMAN writer has observed, 
LA that « the best prosaical translas 
tion of a poem must always resemble 
the undermost side of a wrought 
carpet ;” and the observation is just, 
What the varied hues of complexion 
are to the human countenance, the 
charms of versification are to a poem. 
As a knowiedge of German literature 
is every thing but extensive in this 
country, the most exquisite poetical 
morsels, delivered in the original; 
would not, I presume, be very capti- 
vating to the most of my bowen 
Whenever. therefore, I have occasion 
to make citations from my author, | 
have taken the liberty to translate 
them into plain English prose. This 
ungrateful office of prose-translator 
‘must often fail to my lot, in the il- 
Justration of my present subject— 
The sentiment of the injustice I 
should thus do to the memory of a 
man, whose fame deserves to burst 
the bounds of his own country and 
age, would have withheld me from 
the task, but for the desire and the 
opinion of a friend, to whose judg. 
ment it would be presumption in me 
not to pay deference, and to whose 
wishes it becomes me to yield a ready 
compliance. 

Before I enter upon the peculiar 
merits of’ Wieland, I will say some- 
thing of the language in which he 
writes. Sprung from the same stem 
with our own, there exists a strong 
analogy betwixt them; but it has 
enjoyed the singnlar fortune of pre- 
serving itself pure from foreign mix- 
ture, and of expanding from its own 


native resources with the growing” 


improvement of the people. Hence 
it has attained a unity and coalescence 
of parts to which none of the ex- 
isting languages, with which I am 
familiar, can Jay claim, and a power 
of expressing in a more clear and 
forcible manner, than those can 
whose vyocables are derived from 
From the power of 
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combination which it possesses, it 
can create new words to infinity, 
without producing obscurity : and 
it is certain, that it has thus obtained 
a number of words, which can only 
be rendered into other languages by 


riphrasis. ‘There is a simplicity in 
it which at once reaches the heart, 
and which renders it peculiarly fitted 
for poetry; and although it may not 
possess the compression, and some- 
times awful energy of the English, it 
js certainly greatly superior in har- 
mony and dignity. In English, a 
very great proportion of our quali- 
fying words, of those words on which, 
in reading, the principal stress must 
yery often be laid, are monosyllables, 
and when the syllable following hap- 
pens to be necessarily long, the ear 
suffers extremely. But in German, 
adjectives consist of at least always a 
long and a short syllable, and their 
other words can be so varied by ter- 
mination, as completely to accord 
with the views of the poet. I shall 
illustrate %! assertions by passagés 
from both languages, one selected 
from the most mtsical of our poets, 
Milton, certainly in his best style, 
one from Schiller, and another from 
Wieland, in German. In the quota- 
tion from Milton, I have pointed out 
those conflictions of long syllables, 
which, when they occur, reduce the 
verse in so far to mere prose, if the 
sense be not sacrificed to the sound : 
and in the German quotations, I have 
distinguished the long and short 
syllables. 
From Milton. 

War therefore, open or concealed, alike 
Mj voice dissuades ; for what can_foice or 

guile * [eye 
With him, or who deceive his mind, whose 
Views all things at éne view? He from 
i Heaven's height 
All thése our motions vain sées and derides; 
Not more almighty to resist our might 
Than wise to frustrate all our plots and 

wiles. [ Heaven 
Shall we then live this vile, the race of 
Thus trampled, thus expelled to suffer here 
Chains and these torments ? 


From Wieland. 

Noch einmal satélt mir dén Hippigryfén, 
ihr Musén, 

Zim ritt ins alté romantisché Land— 

Wie liéblich tim méinén éntféssélién busta 

Dér holdé Wahnsinn spielt !" Wer schlang 
das magisch® Band 

Universat ‘Mac. Von, XIV. 
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Um méinég stimé ? Wer tréibt vin meinén 
Augétn dén Neébél 
Dér aif dér Vorwéit Wiandérn liégt ? 
Ich sch, in buniém Géwiinl, bald siégtnd, 
baid bésiegt 
Dés Rittérs gutés Schwért, dér Héidén blin-. 
,kéndé Sabél. Oberon. 


a Blank Verse from Schiller. _ 

Ich hab’ dén Friédén uie géséhn? Ich hab’ 
ihn 

Géséhén, altér Vatér, ébén komm ich— 

Jétzt &be'n davin hér—e's fthne’ mich 

Der Weg diirch Liinde’r, wo de‘r Krieg 
nicht hin 

Gckomme'n—O ! das Lébe’n, Vate'r, 

Hat Reitze’! die wir nie g&kannt. Wir 
haben 

De's schone'n Lébe'ns édeé’ Kiiste nur 

Wie ein umirrend Raiiber vo!k befahren, 

Das in sein dumpfig-enges Schiff gepresst, 

Im wiisten Meer mit wiisten Sitten haust, 

Vom grossen Land nichts als die Buchten 
kennt, 

Wo es die Diebeslandung wagen darf. 

Wallenstein, 


All this, say some learned people 
in this country, may be true of the 
language; but language is only the 
vehicle of ideas, and can alone be a 
rational object of study so long as 
it is used as a mean for our advance- 
ment in knowledge and literature ; 
and we are convinced, from what we 
see by translation, that the German 
harvest would by no means recom- 
pense the labourer for his trouble. 
Can such persons seriously believe, 
that a nation, so intellectual as the 
German, a nation that in science and 
learning ranks so high, the nation of 
Erasmus, of Lipsius, of Heyne, of 
Leibnitz, of Wolf, and of Haller, are 
so low in native literature? Let them 
consider the small encouragement for 
translation in this country, and the 
persons by whom it is exercised : that 
every boarding-school miss may 
translate the sentimental insipidity 
of a Kotzebue, but that genius, and 
more particularly poetical genius, can 
never be translated. If the immortal 

oems of Wieland, of Haller, of 

lopstock, and of Kleist ; of Gleim, 
Lessing, Goethe, and Schiller are not 
to be sought after in the original 
language, it requires no gift of pro-_ 
phecy to foretel, that in translation, 
we shall never énjey them. ' 

I should propose to myself to en« 
quire into the merits of Wieland, as 
a os and a novelist alone, were 
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not his poetry of a cast that peculiarly 
combines the charms of imagination, 
with the most seductive philosophy ; 
and the philosopher and poet are 
therefore so blended, that an exae 
mination of the one necessarily in- 
volves the other. His philosophical 
system has, in many things, a strong 
resemblance to that of Aristippus, 
though considerably modified and 
improved, and by no means consists 
in the mortification of this life. That 
this doctrine may be abused by the 
vulgar, say its advocates, there is no 
doubt; but what is not liable to 
abuse? It is the docirine, however, 
that is congenial to the unprejudiced 
sentiments of the greatest part of 
mankind, or at least congenial to 
their practice. To whatever exalta- 
tion we may soar in the closet an 
irrepressible movement within us, 
our wishes, our longings, constantly 
point out to us that happiness or 
pleasure is the end and aim of our 
being. Nature seems to have uni- 
versally combined pleasure with uti- 
lity. She has thus doubly bound us 
to the execution of her designs; but 
we are bound in silken chains. ' ‘The 
reat mistake of the epicureans, as 

r. Smith observes, was, that they 
considered pleasure as the sole 
spring of action, because every thin 
virtuous or exalted will be found, 
in the end, productive of pleasure, 
without considering, that of our im- 
mediate motives to action, pleasure is 
only one; and it is by reflection 
alone we can discover, that pleasure 
will be the ultimate tendency of the 
others. With equal propriety, might 
utility be stated as the impelling 
principle, because every thing great 
or virtuous may, in the end, contri- 
bute to our utility. But all this is 
evidently an abuse of terms. 

It must be evident, from inspection 
into human nature, that the love of 
pleasure is the leading principle of 
our nature; the one we carry about 
with us, and seldom lose sight of : 
and that the others, such as benevo- 
lence, as justice, and so forth, how- 
ever powerful in their influence 
while they act, are of secondary ex- 
tent, and are necessarily but of 
seldom recurrence. No politician 


can be mistaken, on taking it for 
granted, that men are always 20- 
verned by interest, and that the grand 
principle of human improvement, 
is the wish to better our situation, 
In our castle-building moments, 
which are certainly not a few, we 
almost uniformly propose to our. 
selves the pleasures, of whatever na« 
ture they may be, sensual or mental, 
which our improved situation will 
at last place within our reach. To 
one department of voluntary study, 
for instance, we are seldom impelled 
more than another, from any other 
motive than from the pleasure we 
ropose to ourselves from it ; and jn 
ike manner the same may be said of 
nearly the whole range of our ac- 
tions. iviarivaux has beautifully “l- 
lustrated, in his Marianne, the very 
different measures of cliarity result- 
ing from pleasure, and from a getieral 
sense of duty; and pointed out how 
often we doctive ourselves in the 
denominations we affix to our 
leading motives. That the indulging 
of such considerations will not, in 
the end, debase and sensualise the 
character, is highly probable; for 
what is pleasure with one man is not 
so with another; it is necessarily 
modified by the disposition, the si- 
tuation and cultivation which. each 
individual possesses. One man sees 
it in a sensual shape; another in the 
contemplation of the fine arts ; ano- 
ther in meditation, another in works 
of fancy or in music, or in different 
combinations of these, and so forth. 
Our business is not to form an ima- 
ginary being, but to take man.as he 
is, to analyse the different springs of 
his conduct ; and we may be sure, 
that in giving the importance to each 
in action which the constitution of 
our nature has ordained, we shall 
produce the greatest possible sum of 
good. 

These principles are to be found 
more or less scattered over 
Wieland’s writings; but they are 
illustrated at greatest length in bis 
Aristipp. The following conc 
lines of his Musarion, a poem wh 
I shall examine more minutely im 
the sequel will give something likea 
general idea of them :— 
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Durch iiberstandne Noth geschickter 
Jum weiseren Gebrauch, zum reizenden 
,Genuss 
Des Gliicks, das sich mit ihm so unverhofft 
yersohinte, 
Gleich fern von Diirftigkeit und stolzem 
Urberfluss, 
Gliickselig, weiler’swar, nicht weil die 
Welt es wihnte, 
Bringt Phanias in neidenswerther Ruh 
Ein unbeneidet Leben zu; 
In Freuden, die der unverfalschte Stempel 
Der Unschuld -und Natur zu Achien 
Freuden prigt,-- 
Der burgerliche Sturm, der stets Athen 
bewegt, 
Trift seine hiitte nicht—den Tempel 
Der Grazien, seitdem Musarion sie ziert.— 
heidne Kunst, durch ihren Witz 
geleitet, 
Giebt der Natur, so weit sein Landgut sich 
verbreitet, 
Den sultcn Reitz, der ohne Schimmer 
rihrt-— 
£in Garten, den mit Zephyrn und mit 
Floren 
Pomona eich zum Aufenthalt erkchren ; 
£ui Hayn, wohinn sich Amor gern verbeit, 
Wo ernstes Denken oft mit leichtem 
Scherz sich gattet ; 
Eui kleiner bach, von ulmen fiberschattet, 
An dem der Mittags—schilaf uns unbesucht 
bescheicht ; 
‘Im Garten eine Sommerlaube 
Wo, zu'der Freundin Kuss, der Saft der 
Purpurtraube, 
Den Thasos schickt. ihm wahrer nectar 
diucht, 
Eui Nachbar,der Horazens nachbar gleicht, 
Gesudes Blut, ein unbewélkt Gehirne, 
Eui ruhig Herz und eine heitre Sterne— 
Wie vieles macht ihn reich '—deukt noch 
Musarion 
Hinzu, und sagt, was kann zum frohen 
Leben 
Der Gétter Gunst ihm mehr und _bessers 
geben ? ' 4 
Die Weisheit nur, den ganzen Werth davon 
Zu fihlen, immer ihn zu fuhlen, 
Und, seines Gluckesfroh, kein anderszu 
erziclen ; 
Auch diese gab sie inm.—Seui mentor war 
Kain Zyniker met ungekahiintem Haar, 
Kein runzlichter Cleanth, der, wean die 
Flasche blinkt, 
Wie Zeno spricht und wie Silenus trinkt ; 
Die Liebe wars—Wer lehrt so gut wie sie? 
Auch leruver gera uud schnell, und sunder 
miih, j 
Die reizende Philosophie, 
Die, was Natur und Schicksal uns gewihrt, 
Vergnugt geniesst, und gern cen rest 
entbehrt ; 
Die Dinge dieser Welt gern. von der 
echonen Seite 
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Betrachtet ; dem Geschick sich unterwérfig 
macht 5 

Nicht, wissen will, was alles das bedeute, 

Was Zeus aus Huld in rithselbafte Nacht 

Vor uns Verbarg, und auf die guten leute 

Der Unterwelt, so sehr sie Thoren sind, 

Nie bése wird, nur lachertich sic findt, 

Und sich dazu--Sic drum nicht minder 
liebet ; 

Den Irrenden bedaurt, und nur den 
Gleissner flieht; 

Nicht stets von Tugend spricht, noch, von 
ihr sprechend, gliht, 

Doch ohne Sold uad aus Geschmack sig 
iibet, : 

Und, glucklich oer nicht, die Welt 

Fiir kein Elysium, fiir keine Hille halt, 

Nie so verderbt, als sie der Sittenrichter 

Von seinem Throne im sechsten Stockwerk 
sicht, 

$o lustig nie als jugendliche Dichter 

Sie Malen, wenn ihr Hirn von Wein. und 
Phyllis gliiht. 


TRANSLATION.—Phanias, fitted by his 
misfortunes for a wiser use, for a more ex- 
quisite enjoyment of fortune, to whom he 
was so unexpectedly conciliated, equally 
removed from want and superfluity, bap- 
py while he really was so, and not from 
the opinion of the world, passed his un- 
envied life in a most enviable state of 


_ tranghillity ; in joys on which nature and 


innocence have set their own stamp as 
pure and genuine. The civic storms by 
which Athens was agitated, reached not 
his humble dwelling, now become the 
temple of the graces since Musarion was 
its ornament. Unaffected art, under the 
guidance of her genius, gave to nature 
throughout the whole extent of his pos- 
session, the still and tranquil charm, that 
without dazzling, reaches the heart.—A 
gard-n, with zephyrs and flowers, that 
Pomona nad chosen for her abode ja 
grove, in whose wandering mazes love 
delighted to be lost, in which earnest 
meditation was often associated with re- 
fined ra:liery ; asmall rivulet, overshadowed 
with elms, where, in the niid-day hours, 
free from intrusion, sleep stole viperceiv~ 
ed; in the garden, an arbour, where, 
heighiened b» the kiss of his mistress, the 
juice of the purple grape af Thasos, tasted 
as nectar; a neighbour, like Hoerace’s 
neighbour, with pure blood, a clear head, 
a contented heart, and cloudless brow—~ 
What an endless source of riches! Think 
also on Musarion, and say what more can 
the favour of the Gods give him fer a 
jovful life? The wisdom alone, to feel 
ihe whole worth of it, to feel it ever, and 
contented with his fate, toextend his aiuns 
no farther; and this the Gods also gave 
him. His Mentor was po cynic, with 
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sncombed locks, no wrinkled Cleanthus, 
who, when the goblet sparkles, speaks 
like Zeno, and drinks like Silenus; but 
love: and who so good a teacher? Wil- 
lingly, and quickly, and easily learnt he 
the charming philosophy that pleasingly 
enjoys what nature and the fates have 
allotted us, and willingly resigns the rest ; 
that chooses to consider the things of this 
world in the favourable side; submits to 
fate without repining; is not obstinately 
bent on knowing what Jupiter, in kind- 
ness to us, clothed with impenetrable 
night, and is never enraged at the good 
people of this under-world, however great 
fools, finds them and self only ridicu- 
Jous, yet, on that account, loves not his 
brethren the less ; compassionates a brother 
in error, and flees the hypocrite alone; 
speaks not always of virtue, nor glows 
at the sound, but practises it from taste, 
and for its ewn reward; and happy or 
not, deems the world neither an elysium 
nor a hell;—neither so corrupted as the 
moralist sees it from his throne, in the 
Sixth Story—ner delectable as youthful 
poets paint, whose brain glows with Wine 
and Phyllis. 


Asa poet, Wieland is only known 
to this country from his Oberon, 
which has been translated, and it is 
said ably translated, by Sotheby.— 
«¢ This is a poem,” saysa writer in the 
Edinburgh Review, ‘‘ in the perusal 
of which we forget the sober and 
sceptical criticism of the age in which 
we live, and willingly indulge to a 
modern writer that licence of wild 
and extravagant fiction, which ‘has 
been ustlally confined to the specious 
miracles of antiquity.” But the cor- 
rectness of execution is equal] 
astonishing with the bold and rich 
imagination which it displays; and 
he has been particularly happy in his 
verse, which he perpetually varies to 
the tone of his subject. Indeed, as 
a versifier, he may be considered as 
at the head of the moderns: he has 
the correctness of Pope, with infie 
nitely more native ease; but of his 
general character, I shall afterwards 
speak at some length. Other pocms 
may furnish individual passages of 

reater glow and sublimity than 
eercs; but none equaliy leads 
the affections captive, or can com- 
mand, from beginning to end, such 
undivided attention, 

He has produced a variety of other 
poetical romances and tales, one of 


[Decemyng 


the most distinguished of which is his. - 


Clelia. But the poem of his tg 
which I am the most attached, jg 
Musarion, containing about 1709 
lines, from which J have already 
given an extract. This poem he 
ape em would survive long after 
é himself should have gone guo 
pius Eneas quo Tullus dives we 
Ancus. 
[To be continued] 





A Curious Epirapn. 
Sir, 


ASSING lately throughThetford, 

I was induced to visit the church. 
yard while my dinner was preparin 
at the inn, as I am always wie | 
with reading the rustic memorials of 
piety, love, or friendship, which 
adorn rural tombstones, 1 was-sur- 
prised, however, to read the follow- 
ing singular Epitaph, upon a stone 
close by the North-wall of the 
church: and as I copied off into 
my pocket-book, for my own pos- 
session, I now transmit it to you, if 
you think it worth a place in your 


pages, 

Epitaph. 
My grandmother was buried here, 
My cousin Jane and two uncles dear: 


My father perished with a mortification in. 


his thighs : 

My sister dropped down dead in the 
Minories. 

But the reason why I’m here interr’d, ae- 
cording to my thinking, 

Is owing to my good living and hard 
drinking : 

If, therefore, good Christians, you wish to 
live long, 

Beware of drinking brandy, gin, or any 
thing strong. 


I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient seryant, 
Battersea, Dec. 17, 1810. Z. 





Rerry To M. M. resrectine Lorp 
QOrrery anp Dr. JOHNSON. 


Sir, 


BEG leave, through the medium 

of your miscellany, to inform 
your correspondent, M. M., (see U. 
fac. for Ocr. last. p. 295.) that 
Johnson is wrong, and the noble 
critic right. The Jaurel-tree does 
bear both flowers and fiuit, The 
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truth, if they had not been told it?) mirable, (and yet, the 
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fower is white, and the fruit is a also confessed tohave been written in 
small red berry. I cannot agree with haste, indeed in a less period than a 
your correspondent, in supposing month, though there is no indication 
that Johnson used the expression of this haste in the composition or 
figuratively 5 for, when we consider execution: The book must be allow- 
that his vision was defective, that his ed to be respectable, (excellent cri- 
jife was metropolitan, and his taste ¢étc /) and may be perused, even after 
no way directed towards nature in Celebs, (generous concession ! ) with- 
any of her works, it is extremely out exciting fastidiousness. The au- 
robable'that he was totally ignorgntof thor seems calculated for higher 
what the laurel was, and wrote about things, and in this particular to have 
it from books rather than from inspec- hastily taken up time which might 


tion. have been better and more effectually 
I remain, Sir, employed.” 

Yours, &c. Now, Sir, in their number for Fee 

P.P.  bruary, iSlO, p. 187, they review 


Riegate, Dec. 20, 1810. . this same book again, the fourth edi- 

tion of it ; instigated thereto, it seems, 
in consequence of ‘‘ a violent remon- 
strance from a correspondent, coupled 
The British Critic and Nusitia. with some observations dropped in 





Se the Unideves? Miusavine, private society ;” and this second edi- 
™ tion of their opinion rans thus: 
Str, «© We have. read the book with 


N the eleventh volume of the Uni- careful attention. A heavy task in- 
I versal Magazine, for April, 1809, deed it was! Fora more tedious tissue 
p. 308, a correspondent detected and of empty declamations was never en 
exposed a shameful instance of tergi- countered‘. ‘lhe author is ¢xtremely 
versation in the conductors of the ambitious of being original, but is 
British Critic: such an instance, as 80 very seldom. He is, we pro- 
ought, one might suppose, have ren- nounce, VERY YOUNG AND VERY CON- 
dered them-more eircumspect for the cerrept. He has no style, but an 
fature. But it did no such thing, as endless effusion of sens words, , 
the following will prove : sometimes incorrect, which, when 

{In their number for August, 1809, he would raise them to sublimity, 
p. 187, they gave the following criti-. fall into blank versej; one of the 
cism upon Nubilia in Search of a strongest proofs of a want of style. 
Hustand, - shall quote it word for ........ His rant against social wor- 
word. ship (hinc ill lacryme 1) compared 

“ Tt is not certain that the author with solitary meditation, is equally 
will not be offended* with our plac- foolish’ 
ing his book in-the class of novels, «* At the same time, there are good 
because he tells us it has no title to things in this book. (J am ashamed 
the name. What we have done, to copy their praise now, tut will go 
however, we have done. (Really! on). ~ His arguments. in chap. 3, 
whe would have suspected such a against conversational politics, is ad- 

book a * tedi- 
The book is very sensibly written, 
and contains some interesting inci- ory . , 
dents and remarks: but the whole is Phe book is very sensibly writ- 
so very obviously founded on the re- te", and contains some interesting 
cent and popular publication of Mrs, incidents and remarks.” | Vide first 
Hannah More, and indeed is so ac- °##20” of their opinion. 
knowledged by the author himself, t “ The author seems calculated 
that all praise of originality of contriv. f! higher things.” Vide first edition, 
ance is immediately excluded. It is 





* 66° 


C. 

t “ The work is confessed to have 
been written in less than'a month, dut 
* An harmonious collocation of there is no indicationof this haste ia the 
words ia this part of the sentence! composition or execution.” did. , 
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ots tissue of empty declamations! 1)” 
and his censure of the love of dispu- 
But, on the other 
hand, his poetical opinions are brought 
in most absurdly: and his praise of 
Schiller’s Robbers is such as never 
should be given to a piece of such 
(Candid, im- 


tation is very just. 


abominable tendency. 
partial critics ! !) 


‘© If this author, however, will 
write with more care and delibera- 
tion, and with a less impetuous de- 
sire and conceit of originality, he 


may, sometime hence, produce a good 


book. (Gentle souls! how they strive 


to encourage this ‘* young and con- 
ceited author! !") We have said ne 
throughout, careless whether the 
writer be male or female. (What 
courage!) Ir may be either.” (What 
wit !) 

I forbear, Sir, to indulge in any in- 
vective against this mean and despica- 
ble proceeding. 
better than a hundred tongues could 
do for it. I would truly suggest to the 
wise and dignified, and iearned, and 
candid conductors of this miscellany, 


the propriety of appending to each of 


their criticisms in future, some such 
notice as this: 

{> MWe caution our readers not to 
believe this opinion: in six months 
we shall give anether, and they can 
take which they like. 

I remain, Sir, 
Your obedient servant. 
Chapter Coffee House, Xx. X. 
Dec 7, 1810. 


P.S. A friend has suggested to me 
the problem, on which of the two 
occasions they read the book, or whe- 
ther they read it at all ? 





Tue Deatu or Apam. From 


Kuopstock. 
[Concluded from page 187.] 
Sicth Scene. 
ADAM. Sern. 

Adam. DEEPLY has he agitated 
my soul. Follow him Seth, he is my 
son; seek him out, and tell lim, that 
he has not committed any violence on 
his father, and that I forgive him, but 
remipd him not, that this day is the 
day of my death. 


It speaks for itself 


[Decemany 


Seventh Scene. 


Adam (solus). What is this unde- 
finable feeling which now pervades 
me? J am become calm, now that 
my misery is risen to its height; or is 
it possible that the misery of a mortal 
can rise still higher? O thou cool 
and silent grave! receive the weary 
wanderer sdon into thy peaceful lap, 
and thou soul of my son Abel, among 
the souls of men the purest, if thou 
now hoverest over thy father’s grave, 
O then meet my soul when it starts 
from the darkened eve, or the falter- 
inglip. Ah! thou didst not die as] 
shall die. Thrice a heavy sigh broke 
from thy breast. 
thy blood, and slambered in the arms 
of death, 


Eighth Scene. 


Apvam. SETH. 

Seth. T have found Cain ; he lay om 
the ground outstretched. As he saw 
me he slowly raised himself, and ex- 
claimed, give me a draught from that 
fountain, give me one drop, or this 
instant I shall die. L gave him some 
water, and he drank; and I then ims 
parted to him thy commands. He 
then raised himseif higher, and looked 
me full inthe face. He appeared as 
if he wished to weep, but alas! he 
could not weep. At last he said, he 
is my father, God will forgive himas 
he has forgiven me. 

Adam, it is enough. 

Seth. Lrejoice to see thee so tram- 
quil, my father. 

Adam. 1am tranquil, my son. 

Scth. [know not now what passes 
within me. Am Ef strengthened bya 
superior power? [ too on a sudden 
am become tranquil. 

Adam. Let us distinguish if that 
tranquillity be in our bearts, or ifit 
be only an emotion which passes like 
a morning mist. On thy return didst 
thou behold the sun? 


Seth. It was enveloped in clouds,, 


yet it was yot wholly obscured. If 
my eye did not deceive me, it was 
bending fast to its sejting. 

Adam. Bending fast? Look, my 
son, if the clouds be not yet dispersed, 
and tell me if thou seest thy mother, 
The terrors of death again environ 
me. O woe! if I should never behold 
her again. Shall I call her? or shal 
I exclude her from my hut? 





Thou writhedst in: 
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Seth. The clouds are not dispersed, 
nor do | see my mother. : 

Adium: What shall I do? In his 
hands i will leave itt Who gave the 
sun its course, and who gave his or- 
ders to the ange! of death, his will 
be done! Seth, my son, my first- 
born, (for Cain has cursed me, ‘and 
Abel is no more) when theu art grown 
old and grey, and thy children’s chil- 
dren, and the children of my grand 
children are gathered together around 
thee, and ask of thee, Didst thou be- 
hold our father Adam die? and when 
he died? what said our father Adam 
tothee? Then, my son, do thou an- 
swer, (my heart breaks whilst [ tell 
it thee) then answer them, On the 
evening of his death, he reclined up- 
on me, and said, Ah! my children, 
my curse is also become your curse ; 
jt was | who brought iton you. He 
who created me immortal gave me the 
choice of life and death. I wished to 
be more than immortal, and death 
was my choice. _ What weeping is 
heard in the mountains? What grief 
is heard in the vallies? The father 
has buried his daughter, the mother 
her son; the children have buried 
their mother; the husband the wife; 
the sister fhe brother; the friend 
weeps over the grave of the friend ; 
the bridezroom over the tomb of the 
bride. Avert not your eyes from my 
grave when you view it, nor curse ye 
my bones. Have compassion on me, 
my children, when ye see my grave, 
or when ve think of me. Have com- 
passion on me, nor curse ye the dead. 
Yes, they will have compassion omme, 
For God, who wi!l become man, the 
hope and saviour of the human race, 
he has taken compassion on me. Tell 
them, without his aid | should have 
fallen vader the terror of my death. 
( He seats himself on the altar close to 
his grave ) ‘ 

Seth. iis head sinks stiffened down. 
Ali! ishe dying? Adam, my father! 
my father! dost thou live, my father ? 

Adam. Leave me, my son. It as- 
suages the agony.of death. It is my 
last sicep on earth. 

Seth, How quickly he has fallen to 
sleep. How soft are his slumbers. I 
wil cover his sainted head. Ah! I] 
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never comes alone. She is always at- 
tended by her children, It is she—it 
is she. O my heart—my burthened 
heart, what are now thy feelings? I 
will hasten away and conceal myself. 
[ will summon all the powers of a maa 
to bear this trying scene. 


THirp Act. 
First Scene. 


Eve and Se.tima (from different 
sides). 


Selima. Oh! my wretched mother 
approaches. I: cannot support her 

ook. 

Exe. Every thing is here so lonely. 
Where is Adam? Where is Seth? 
Where is Selima? O where are they 
all ?—that I may relate to them all my 
joys; all the bliss which is this day 
showered on me. Oh! Lam the most 
happy of mothers, 


Second Scene. 
Setu. Eve. 

Seth {before Eve perceives him). O 
my grief, be hushed. Assist me, ye 
angels, to support her sight. 

Eve. Welcome my son, Seth, thou 
seest the happiest of mothers. Where: 
is Adam? He must share my joys? 

Seth, Adam sleeps, my mother, 

Ewe. Whereishe? Where does he 
sleep? Let me awaken him, that [ 
may relate all the joy I feel. 

Seth. A few minutes are but elapsed 
since he fell asleep. Awake him not, 
my mother. 

Eve. Detain me not, my son. I must 
awaken him, my happiness is so great. 

Seth, No, my mother, disturb him 
not. It was his last injunction that he 
should not be awakened. 

Eve. He will not be able to sleep 
long in the proximity of so many joys. 
He will awaken spontaneously. Ah, 
my son, I have found thy younger 
brother: [ have found my Sunim, 
In journeying to the huts of his bro- 
ther, he lost his way, and for a long 
time he has been wonderfully preserv- 
ed ina cave; but he himself shall re- 
late it to thy father. O, how will the 
heart of Sunim beat when he is again 
clasped in his father’s arms. He is 
soon coming with the three mothers, 


will not eurse thy bones, thou best of It was my wish, first to inform Adam 
fathers. © how low the sun has set. of the joyful event, that the joy in 


Who approaches there! My mother 


seeing the infant on a sudden before © 
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bim, might not affect him too much, 
and this day [am to lead my Heman 
and my Selima to the bridal arbor. 
Yedid not think, my children, that 
Sunim would be present to bear the 
bridal torch. 

Seth. O my beloved mother. 

Eve. Why, my son, dost thou re- 
gard me with such a serious eye. 
Dost thou not join in the joy of thy 
mother? 

Seth. So many joys at once make 
mie serious. 

Eve. 1 sec the mothers approaching, 
T must go and waken Adam. 

Seth (raising his hands to heaven.) 
(aside). O thou most miserable of 
mothers, (fo Eve) Adam is not there 
where thou seekest them, 

Eve. Where is he then, my son, 
when he sleeps ? 

Seth. By the altar. ‘ 

Eve. Sleeps Adam by the altar ? 

Seth. He has there prepared him- 
self a resting place, and there he will 
tor ever sleep. 


Third Scene. 
Eve. ApaAm. SETH. 


Eve (withdrawing the covering from 
the altar). Ah ‘it is his unconquerable 


grief for Abel? Why has he cover- 
ed his face my son? What cavity 
have ye there been digging? Has 
Adam been in search of the bones of 
hisson? The grief for Abel will be 
the death of Adam. Why dost thou 
not answer me, my son? 

Seth. It is a grave, my mother. 

Eve. Let me not see the bones. 
Shew me not the bones of my son; 
my heart would break were 1 to see 
them. 

Seth. There are no bones to shew 
thee. 

Eve. Are they mouldered to dust ? 
Seth, my son, thy father’s sleep is 
not composed; and these hands, O 
Heaven! these pale hands— 

Seth (returning from the further 
end.) (Aside ) ‘The sun approaches 
the wood (to Eve). My motherl can 
no longer conceal it from thee //e 
hides his face). \t is Adam's grave. 
He will die, ere the sun has set behind 
the cedar wood. I myself have heard 
the angel of death. He will return, 
and soon—then will the rocks bythe 
huts fall together—and then— (Eze 
Falls on the opposite side of the altar). 


From Klopstock. (Deckaabe 


Adam (awakening }. Troublesome 
has been my sleep; it will be sweeter 
in the grave. Hast thou brought Se. 
lima to me, my son? Be not so de- 


pressed, Selima, thy mother iif | 


lives. 

Eve. 1am not, Selima. O, Adam 
thou wilt recognize my broken voice, 
1 am not Selina. 

Adam. O, this is death indeed. 

Seti (embracing Adam's knees), 
My father, art thou dying? 

Adam. Have the rocks fallen toge- 
ther? 

Seth. Not yet, my father. 

Eve. Lead m@ to him, my son, 
Knowest thou me now, Adam. 

Adam. { should not know thee, did 
I’not hear thy voice. 

Eve. Did not the angel of death 
prenounce my name with thine? Am 
I not to die with thee? It was always 
my last resource; in my sorrowful 
hours, it was always my >nly comfoyt, 
that I should die with thee. With 
Adam was I created, and with Adam 
shall I not die? 

Adam. QO theu most beloved of 
mortals; on this terrible day, thou 
more beloved still. O Eve, thou co- 
created !. my eyes can no more behold 
thee, but they still can weep. Leave 
me, O leave me; death is more than 
death when I hear thy voice. 

Seth (aside). To crown this scene 
of woe, the mothers come. 

Adam. What steps are they which 
strike my ear? 

Seth. The three mothers and He- 
man approach. 


Fourth Scene. 


The three mothers, with their sons— 
Sunim from the one side, Selima and 
Heman from the other. 

Sclima. Now I will accompany you, 
I will also enter. 

Heman. And I too, my Setima, 
No: [ can scarcely credit what 1 have 
heard. 

One of the Mothers. Come, Sunim. 

Second Mother. What do my eyes 
behold ? 

Lhe third Mother. 1s that our fa- 
ther? a 

Adam. Go to them, my son Seth. 

Seth (addressing himself to the Mo- 
thers). Dreadful is the intelligence 
which 1 have to communicate. 
the sun has set behind the cedar wood, 
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Adam dies. 1 
appeared to him, and he will appear 

in. The rocks will fall together; 
and ther in his terrors will the angel 


An angel of death has 


come. Then Adam dies, Here is 
his grave. O avert your looks, and 
behold not his grave. P 

Adam. What voice is that which 
strikes upon my ear. I know it well, 
yet cannot recognize the person. It 
js not one of the mothers, nor is it the 


. yoice of Selima, nor of Heman. 


Seth. Rejoice, then, once more in 
life, my father. It is Sunim’s voice, 
Thy son Sunim is found again. 

Adam. Witl my son Seth deceive 
mein my death, who never deceived 
me inmy life? Know, my son, on 
earth, there are no more joys for me. 

Seth. My father! 

Adam. But why speaks not Sunim? 
that I may hear his voice. 

Seth. His grief overpowers his 
speech, 

Adam. Then lead him to me, that I 
may feel his locks, and touch his 
cheeks. 

Adam (to Sunim, who embraces his 
knees). Thou art—thou art my 
son Sunim, 

Sunim. 1am Sunim. 

Adam. Go to thy mother, my son. 
{Sunim goes to Eve). 

Eve. Goto thy brother, Seth; thou 
art motherless, (Sunim leans on 
Seth). 

Seth. O thou sentence of death, 
which has been pronounced upon 
thee. Raise thyself, my Sunim. My 
father now demands my care (to 
Adam). My father! this is no day of 
forbearance, no day of silence; the 
sun is almost set; the cedars already 
obscure it from our view. Give us 
thy blessing, my father. 

Adam. Almost set, saidst thou, my 
son. Come, O death, come with all 
thy terrors. I cannot bless you, my 
children. He who created you will 
bless you. I cannot bless you, the 
curse is on me. 

All, Give us thy blessing, give us 
thy blessing. 

Adam. | have no blessing. The 
agony of death seizes on me. My 
former life, with all its blissful days, 
nowrally onme. My former immor- 
tality; it is that which trembles in my 
bones. Whither shall I be carried? 
The veil fulls from before my eyes, 
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but.it only falls to shew me the plains 
of death. O, ye fixed eyes, look not 
onime. Ye call for blood—blood of 
the murdered. - QO, that those moun- 
tains would coverit. O, that mother! 
she wrings her hands, and looks to 
Heaven—another murdered youth. 
Thou wert her son. Look at that 
fractured skull—those smoking brains, 
Fly, fly, my children—have compas- 
sion on me—lead me, lead me, from 
this hateful spot. : 

Seth. My heart will break. 

Adam. Is Seth, my son, so near to 
me. I heard thy voice, Seth. Oh! I 
have sle pt so sweetly. 

‘Seth. O, ye angels, he smiles. 
Come, come Eve, come Heman and 
Selima, and thou Sunim. Come ye 
mothers, let us view his last smile; 
we are all here—bless us, my father. 

Adam. Come here, my children. 
Where art thou, Seth, that I may 

lace my right hand upon thee, and 

eman, my left upon thee. Come, 
ye mothers, and bring your’sons hi- 
ther. Eve bless your children with 
me. (They kneel around, him). 

Eve (who kneels the last}, Thow 
wilt also bless me, Adam? 

Adam. Thou has my blessing, Eve. 
Follow me soon. Thou wert soon 
created after me—thou mother of 
mankind—and thou must soon die 
after me. Here is my grave. 

Eve. There thou spokest like au 
angel, Adam. 

Adam. This is my blessing, my 
children—this the bles:ing with which 
I bless the children of your children, 
and the whole race of man. May the 
God of your father, who of dust 
created man, and who breathed into 
him av immortal soul, and who has 
blessed and judged me, may he give 
to you the joys of the earth; and often 
do ye remember that ye must die to 
become again immortal. Be wise that 
your hearts may be noble. Love one 
another, for ye are brethren. Let 
humanity and charity be your joy. 
He is the greatest amongst you who is 
the most humane, and when the God 
of your father and your 4iod calls you 
from this nether world, raise your 
eyes to Heayen—adore the Almighty, 
and thiuvk that you were created—thbat 
you are dust——and must to dust return. 

In pronouncing these last words @ hols 
low sotnd is heard at a distance. 
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Seth. (rising hastily) Weard you 
the rocks tremble »— 

Eve. Adam! 
- Seth. More and. more they trem- 
blem 
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([Decumiign 
Adam Judge of the world I come 
(the rocks fall together with a t 
dous crash) O death—It is thousu{ 
come—I come—I die, 2b 
R. i 
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CRITICISM. 


“ Nulli negabimus, nulli differemus justitiam.” 


The Contempratist ; a Series of ing this paper, and some ensuing ones, 


Essays upon Morals and Literature. 
Hy Wirtitam Muprorp, Aathor 


of Nulilia, &e. 
WN ANY of the Essays of which 
,’ this Volume is composed, ap- 

eared originally, in the Universal 
Magazine; but they are here consi- 
derably enlarged and altered. To 
enter into remarks, therefore, would 
be superfinous, but there is one num- 
ber, the eighth, which is devoted tothe 
consideration of a subject that cannot 
be too generally understood and felt. 
This we will extract ; and it will serve, 
likewise, as a specimen of the author's 
style. - 

“To plead the cause of humanity is 
a task pleasing to the heart of a good 
anan; and it is one, also, from the 
execution of which more honour is 
derived than from inquiries, however 
ingenious, ‘which tend only to amuse 
the mind, or te gratify the curiosity. 
Speculative benevolence is sometimes 
productive of more extensive’ benefit 
than actual, because the latter may be 
only local and temporary, while the 
former may continue to operate un- 
obstructed by time or place. The 
writer who consecrates his talents to 
the cause of virtue, is a never-ceasing 
benefactor to mankind. There is 
scarcely a moment when he may not 
solace himself with the idea that he is 
producing some good : the page which 
he bas devoted to the inculcation of 
morality, may be working its effect, 
when the author is resigned to langeur 
or to mirth, or when he is pining in 
sickness and in sorrow: and he may 
console himself with the hope, that 


when even death shall have consigned P 


him to the dreary abode of the 
sepulchre, his fellow creatures will be 
still penefited by the labours of his 
dife. 

**Inspirited by this conviction, I 
have formed the resolution of dedicat- 


to the considersaticn of a topic which 
has been brought before the publig 
‘mind bya nobleman, whose name will 
Jong be remembered, and long revered, 
by all whose natures are not unsuseep- 
tible of the feelings of pity and 
humanity. The topic to which] 
allude, is Cruedty to Animaty ; nor will 
I be deterred, from my_ purpose. by 
any consciousness of my own insig- 
nificance, gr the small influence which 
I may be expected to have over the 
conduct of my fellowsubjects. Public 
opinion must be gradually overcome, 
The conversion that is progressive is 
likely to be permanent ;, and, though 
it may not be the lot of every man to 
lead a nation’s voice, yet, there is, 
perhaps, no mau who is totally inea- 
pable of exerting, somewhere, a'salu- 
tary inHuence. We allow that the 
meanest individual has power to 
communicate the seeds of vice and 
immorality, and why then may not 
the same individual become. the 
vehicle of virtue and humanity? To 
wait for splendid opportunities of 
doing good, is to let lite slip away, I 
the intention of benevolence ;, but to 
seize, with sincerity, every occasion 
of doing it, is to approve ourselves 
worthy in the sight of God. And let 
no man be withheld from exerting 
himself to his utmost, whatever may 
be kis station in society; in_ that 
station Iet him act, and he will not 
act in vain. For myself, if L shall 
hereafter have reason to believe that 
what I am about to write has carried 
conviction to one heart only, Is 
not think my labour fruitlessly em- 
loyed, 

“The first emotion with which the 
mind is filled, as it contemplates the 
relation of brutes to man, is. that of 
kindness. They are weak, we are 
powerful: they are obedient, we ate 
impeiative: they serve, we comm 
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They are humble and patient; they 
endure the ills which we inflict upon 
them without a murmur, and are still 
gs ready to obey as if they had been 
cherished with abounding love and 
mercy. With us they contend vot for 


supremacy. ‘Their actions are devoid 
of all that can justly provoke us to re- 
sentment; and though, for the pur- 
poses of domestic and public economy, 
needful asperities may be requisite to 
fitthem for our use, yet, they do not 
justify the wanton abuse of a privilege 
which we possess by inheritance, but 
for which we shall surely be respon- 
sible hereafier. He who is truly mer- 
ciful, will always avoid the infliction 
of unnecessary pain; and even that 
which is necessary, he will perform 
with emotions of sorrow and regret. 
That heart must be Jamentably har- 
dened which is insensible to the wail- 


. ings of distress, which bleeds not at 


the groavs of the dumb creation. It 
js scarcely to be believed, that in 
civilized man that ferocity is .to be 
found which can behold,- uffmoved, 
the agonies of animals subjected to 
needless torture; nay, more, (and I 
blush while I write it) that there 
should exist individuals who can 
malignantly inflict pain and anguish 
upon mnofiending creatures, and exult 
jn the sobs and convulsions of expir- 
ing nature. 

“Shame and reproof have lost all 
power over such minds; all feeling is 
annihilated in their hearts, and it is 
vain to hope for their reformation by 
the gentler impulses of awakened com- 
passion and remorse. No, the strong 
arm of the law must be raised to awe 
them. But, shall we be told, that to 
curb such horrible excesses, to abridge 
the empire of groans and ‘misery, to 
give humanity a wider play, and to 
gratify the virtuous feelings of our 
nature, is to infringe upon the inde- 
feasible rights of man, and to enforce 
arbitrary and vexatious regulations? 
In what book, in what record, in 
what moral code shall we find it 
wntten, that man has a right to tor- 
ture* In what bloody pandect shail 
we-find this right acknowledged? In 
what constitution ate we told that it is 
morally or politically right to abuse 
the creatures of God’s hand? What 
modern Draco will dare to promulge 
a8 ordinance so monstrous, so iniqui- 


Mudford’s Contemplatist. 
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tous, so.impious? No, the law) of 
nature is here our guide, whose voice 
condemns, loudly condemns, the hor- 
rid_practice. 

“There is' no bosom so abdurate; 
but it will confess this truth, if it be 
properly presented. Nature is always 
the same, and when she can be ap- 
ponnones through the thick enve- 
opements which passion, habit, and 
society have thrown around her, we 
shall find her uniform in her decisions. 
Even they who commit the very epor- 
mities of which Lt now eomplain, 
would not deliberately inculcate then 
to their offspring, nor defend the per- 
petration of them upon the abstfact 
principles of propriety and right. Men 
will dare to do what they will not dare 
to justify. It isso in all other vices, 
and it is so in this. The practice of 
it is continued without reflection, and 
without remorse: but place it before 
their eyes in all its hideous truth, and 
they would shudder at the monstrous 
apparition, Like the guilty Thane, 
they will be ‘afraid to think of what 
they have done; /ook on it they dare 
not.’ 

“Tere then is that solemn voice 
which speaks in every bosom, and 
which ho man ever despised. with 
impunity. ‘To this let him appeal, 
who is tempted to doubt the propriety 
of regulations, whose object it is to 
restrain those by the fear of punish- 
ment who can be restrained by no 
other motive. Let him ask himself if 
animals have corporeal feeling like bis 
own? Let him ask whether pain be a 
desirable sensation, or whether we 
have 4 right to inflict it unnecessarily ? 
The answers to these questions will be 
the neblest sanction of those measures 
which Lord Erskine is enforcing in 
behalf of injured animals. They too, 
who stigmatise the proceeding as the 
offspring of a morbid delicacy, of a 
too refined humanity, shew only their 
own weakness or their own cruelty. 
The cause of humanity is the cause of 
nature and of God; and is it possible 
to defend such a cause too zealously > 
Believe it not, ye who are willing to 
embrace,any counsel which flatters 
your own doings. Harken not to the 
delusion which would persuade -you 
that it is weakness; and not virtue, 
that bids you be merciful. Throw 
away the stubbarn prejudices. which 
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obscure your reason and harden yeur 
hearts, and learn compassion even for 
the meanest creature that has life and 
feeling. You will never want the 
mercy which you shew, nor will you 
be without a sweet consolation when 
you reflect upon your deeds. 
The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath: it is twice blessed : 
It blesseth kim that gives and him that 

takes: 
*Tis mightiest in the mighty. 

We do pray for mercy, 

And that same prayer doth teach us all to 

render 
The deeds of mercy. 

SHAKSPEARE. 


“ There is a fashion in most things, 
and I wish Il could succeed in bringing 
humanity into fashion. Mau will do 
much from custom which he will not 
do from reason; and it is therefore of 
importance that he should acquire the 
habit of doing right. A vice that is. 
geomet discountenanced will always 

e acted with caution and timidity; 
but that which has ceased to-be re- 
garded with abhorrence by the mass 
of mankind, will be perpetrated with 
few emotions of shame. It is thus 
with cruelty to animals, which, unless 
flagrantly infamous, se!dom meets with 
that reprobation which it were to be 
wished always followed it. If, there- 
fore, any means can bé devised, by 
which the minds of the multitude 
may be awakened to a due sense of 
the enormity of this practice, the basis 
will be laid of itggradual extinction ; 
and to effect this salutary reformation 
must be the labour of many indivi- 
duals directed to the same purpose. 
The subject being thus brought before 
them, under various aspects,ou various 
occasions, aud with varicus degrees of 
ability. the great stream ef public 
opinion wi!! be slowly turning from 
its present channel, till at-length it 
will be ‘happily directed into one 
where its course may produce every 
effect which a wise and goed man can 
wish for. 

“They who condemn the project 
of legal interference, seem not to have 
any very exact notions upon the sub- 
ject. Eager to display their ewn 
sagacity, by detecting the weakness of 
a legislative measure, they confound 
liberty with licentiousness, and pre- 


tend to heve many fears lest every 
man should be abridged of.an :up- 
limited right to exercise cruelty, 
But this ferocious freedom may he 
safely resisted, It will always be easy 
to distinguish between needful severity 
and wanton barbarity; and, besides, 
the very consciousness that there isa 
law to punish crueity, will operate $s 
a powerful check upon those indivi- 
duals who, now, set at defance every 
feeling of humanity. .No. man. can 
walk through the streets of. this me- 
tropolis without having hourly oeca- 
sion to wish that he could call in the 
aid of power to befriend tie-harmless 
victims of human brutes. Without 
such an auxiliary, interference only 
subjects the intruder to such conse: 
quences as every man is not dispaged 
to encounter. 

I would willingly, however, divest 
the lovers of English liberty of ail fears 
fur the constitution, of which they are 
so vociferously proud, by couvincing 
them that such laws as L am sure itis 
the intention of Lord Erskine to sug- 
gest, will never rob my countrymenof 
one legitimate right. It is the busi- 
ness of law, negatively to enforce the 
practice of virtue.by the prohibition 
of vice, and whatever comes under 
this denomination, whatever. is an 
offence against the moral system of 
society, may, and ought to be, the 
object of legal punishment. A misde- 
meanor may be more or less criminal, 
but if it be a misdemeanor, there can 
be no doubt that some correction 
of it should be provided. ‘The mul- 
tiplication of crimes is one of the,con- 
sequences of civilization; but, it. is 
another consequence, that as those 
crimes become dangeroos or inconve- 
nient to society, the wisdom of the 
legislature provides remedies. Let no 
man believe that political liberty can 
exist with moral depravity. Where 
good and bad are left is undistin- 
guished confusion, there exists a radi- 
cal source of corruption which, by in- 


fecting the principles of conduct, * 


prepares the way for a universal 
degeneracy of manners that, like a 
canker, will fester round the.core’ of 
social life, and spread infection 
through its inmost fibres. Buty»to 
oppose a barrier to. such degeneracy, 
is the office of well-digested laws; 
and a nation is then, most.truly great 
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when it is most virtuous.’ ‘If there be 
any one who is prepared to prove, 
that the exercise of wanton cruelty 
towards animals is not a crime, it will 
be then proper to consider how we 
shali resist an attempt to shackle it 
with penal laws; but, while the gene- 
yal voice of mankind, while universal 
hature denounces it as a crime, in the 
abstract, why should it be wished to 
shelter it from that visitation of 
punishment which we judge to be so 
necessary in all other cases ? 

** But there are some who think ita 
needless refinement of humanity, and 
who condemn it as a measure which 
may enervate the national character. 
What! is our courage in the field, or 
on the seas, oh ct if we are not 
allowed to feed it by a cowardly in- 
fliction of pain upon a helpless, a 
harmiess, an uvresisting animal? Is 
the heroic ardour of the warrior to be 
derived from so dastardly a source? 
Shall our armies be beaten, and our 
navies taken, when it is no longer 
permitied to our populace to strike 
out the eyes, to dissever the tendons, 
tocrush the bones, or mercilessly to 
scourge the. unfortunate brute that 
chance places within their. power ? 
Must we without the continuance of 
such practices, lose, immediately, that 
venerable and honoured name which 
our ancestors have transinftted to us 
as a precious deposit, and which we 
have yet virtue enough to love and 
cherish. I hope not: I hope our 
national character is founded upon 
semething better—thau this savage 
freedom which is now so loudly in- 
sisted on. I hope we may still con- 
tinue to be a great, a brave, and a 
generous people, even though there 
should pass a law to punish causeless, 
or vindictive cruelty to animals. 

** Surely it is no evidence, either of 
m+nhood or of honour, to oppress the 
unresisting, or to punish the unof- 
fending. Whoever looks upon the 
animal creation with a mind properly 
disposed, will be immediately struck 
with the conviction, that man, though 
he is the lord, was never meant to be 
the tyrant of it.. The sense of benefits 
received is, in most cases, sufficient to 
ensure kindness towards those ‘ who 
confer them. But here it is otherwise. 
We are unmindful of all that we 


‘obtain, and we recompense fidelity, 
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usefulness, and cheetful obedience 
with stripes and blows. I am willing 
to believe, however, that iniquity so 
flagrant, requires only to be known 
and felt to be detested ; and I shall re- 
sume, therefore, this subject in some 
ensuing papers, not without the hope, 
that by repeated efforts | may be able 
to aid, fn some degree, the success of 
a cause so truly noble, generous, and 
humane.” 


The following is the table of con-- 


tents :-— 

No. 1. Introductory Address,—No. 
2. The Hill of Literature and the 
Temple of the Essayists, an Allegory. 
No. 3. Vindication of Authors by 
profession.—No. 4. The Narrative of 
Julia—No. 5. The Narrative of Julia 
continued —No. 6. Critical Exami- 
nation of thc styles of Addison, John- 
son, and Goldsmith.—No. 7. Critical 
Examination of Milton's Samson Ago- 
nistes—No. 8. On the Iniquity of 
Cruelty to Animals; some considera- 
tions on Lord Erskine’s BilL—No. 9. 
The Narrative of Julia continued by 
her Friend.—No. 10. Analysis of the 
Tragedy of Sir Waiter Raleigh, by 
Sewell.—No. 11. The Narrative of 
Julia concluded.—No. 12. The Enor- 
mity of Adultery—Seduction, whether 
2 greater crime :—-No.13. ‘i he Dignity 
of the Human Mind—the basis of all 
Man's Superiority.—No. 14. Critical 
Examination of the Poems and Genius 
of H. K. White.—No. 15. The same 
subject continued.—No. 16. The same 
subject concluded.—No. 17. Matri- 
monial Infelicity; its probable causes 
stated.—No. 18) The Evils of Sus- 
picion, illustrated by a Narrative.— 
No 19. Considerations on the Utility 
of the Learned Languages.—No. 20. 
Account of John Wilde, Esq.—No. 
21. The Difficulty and Importance of 
Self-Knowledge. 





Memorrs or Rosert Cary, Earr 
orMonmovuts. Written by Him- 
self. And Fracmenta ReGatia ; 
being a History of Queen Eliza- 
beth's Favourttes. By Stn Rosert 
Naunton. With Explanatory 
Annotations. : 

Sy is a republication of no or- 

dinary importance; and we 
should think ill of the state of public 
taite, if it were coldly received. We 
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could wish, indeed, it had been print- 
ed with a little more economy of 
paper and type. All works of real 
value and importance should be given 
to the literary world as cheaply as 
ossible. It is a hard tax, in these 
ard times, upon a poor scholar, that 
he must either starve his body or his 
mind. If he buys books, he must 
want his mutton: if he buys his 
mutton, he must want books. 


The following advertisement will 
explain the origin and republication 
of this work :— 


“* The memoirs of Sir Robert Cary 
were first published from the original 
MS. by the Earl of Corke and Orrery. 
They contain an interesting account 
of some important passages in Eliza- 
beth’s reign, and throw peculiar light 
upon the personal chdracter of the 
Queen. The original edition having 
now become very scarce, it is pre- 
sumed that a new impression will be 
acceptable to the public. Several 


additions have been made to the Earl 
of Corke’s explanatory notes, parti- 
cularly to such as refer to Border 


matieis. These additions are distin- 
guished by the letter E. 

** As a suitable companion to Cary’s 
Memoirs, the Fragmenta Regalia, a 
source from which our historians 
have drawn the most authentic ac- 
count of the court of the virgin 
Queen, have also been reprinted. 
The futhor, Sir Robert Naunton, 
lived in the element of a court, and 
had experienced all its fluctuations. 
lis characters of statesmen and war- 
Tiors are drawn with such spirit, as 
leaves us only to regret their brevity, 
and the obscurity in which he some- 
times thinks it prudent to involve 
them. To lessen this inconvenience, 
a few explanatory notes have been 
added. 

**Memoirs are the materials, and 
often the touchstone of history; and 
even where they descend to incidents 
beneath her notice, they aid the 
Studies of the antiquary and the 
moral philosepher, While, there- 
fore, it is to be regretted, that the 
reserved temper of our nation has 
generally deterred ovr soldiers and 
statesmen from recording their own 
story, an attempt to preserve, explain, 
er render more generally accessible 
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the works which we possess of this na. 
ture, seems to have some claim upon 
public favour.” 

The preface to this volume containg 
some interesting historical remarks, 
which tend considerably to elucidate 
the memoirs, and the explanatory 
notes, by ‘the present. editor, judi 
ciously supply the omissions of the 
former one. ; 

The memoirs themselves are emi- 
nently amusing. They, exhibit a 
fresh and faithful picture of the 
court of Elizabeth and of herself, 
whom they sometimes display ina 
light not very amiable, though write 
ten by a man who deemed highly of 
her, and crouched beneath her ims 
perious sway. ‘The author relates 
nothing but what he saw, and he 
was engaged in many of the most im. 
portant events of her reign. 

Among the extracts which we 
propose to make from this volume; it 
would be unpardonable to omit the 
following account of the destruction 
of that numerous fleet which Spain 
equipped for our destruction: Spain, 
that country for whom we are now 
fighting on her own shores! Strange 
mutability of human events! 

“The next year (1588) the King of 
Spain's great Armado came upon our 
coast, thinking to devour us all. 
Upon the news. sent to court from 
Plymouth of their certain arrival, my 
Lord Cumberland and myself took 
post horse, and rode strait to Ports 
mouth, where we found a frigate that 
carried us to sea: and having sought 
for the ficets a whole day, the night 
after we fell amongst them; where it 
was our fortune to light first om the 
Spanish fleet; and finding ourselves 
in the wrong, we tacked about, and in 
come short time got to our own fleet, 
which was not far from the other, At 
our coming aboard,our admiral, swe 
stayed there awhile ; but finding the 
ship much pestered, and -scant of 
cabins, we left the admiral, aud went 
aboard Captain Reyman, where we 
stayed, and were very welcome, and 
much made of. It was on Thursgay 
that we came to the fleet. All that 
day we followed close the Spanish 
Arniado, and nothing-was attem 
on either side; the same course 
held all Friday and Saturday, 
which time the Spanish fleet 


we 


by 











te 


likewise did the same, a very small 
distance behind them, aud so con- 
tinued till Monday morning about 
two of the. clock; in which time our 
counci! of war had provided six.old 
hulks, and stuffed them full of all 
combustible matter fit for burning, 
and on Mon ‘ay, at two in the morn- 
ing, they were let loose, with each of 
them a4 man in her to direct them. 
The tide serving, they brought them 
very near the Spanish fleet, so that 
they could not miss to come amongst 
the midst of them: ‘then they set fire 
on them, and came off themselves, 
having each of them a little boat to 
bring him off. The ships set on fire 
came so directly to the Spanish fleet, 
as'they had no qay to avoid them, 
but to cut all their halsers, and so 
escape; and their haste was such, 
that they left one of their four 
reat’ galeasses on ground before 
Salais, which out men took, and had 
the spoil of, where many of the Spa- 
niards were slain with the governor 
thereof, but most of them were 
saved with wading ashore to Calais, 
They being in this disorder, we made 
ready to follow them, where began a 
cruel fight, and we had such ad- 
vantage both of wind and tide, as 
we had a glorious day of them; con- 
tinuing fight from four o'clock in the 
morning till almost five or six at 
night, where they lost a dozen or 
fourteen of their best ships, some 
sunk, and the rest ran ashore in 
diverse parts to keep themselves from 
sinking. After God had given us 
this great victory, they made all the 
haste they could away, and we follow- 
ed them Tuesday and Wednesday, by 
which time they were gotten as far as 
Flamborough-head. It was resolved 
on Wednesday at night, that, by four 
o'clock. on Thursday, we should have 
& new fight with them for a farewell ; 
but by two in the morning, there was 
aflag of council huang out in our vice- 
admiral, when it was found that in the 


_ Whole fleet there was not munition 


suficient to make half a fight; and 
therefore it was there concluded, that 
weshould let them pass, and our 
fleet to return to the Downs. That 
hight we part&i with them, we had a 
Mighty storm. Our fleet cast an- 
chor, and endured it; but the Spanish 
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ahchor just before Calais. We 


fleet, wanting their anchors, were 
many of them cast ashore on the 
west of Ireland, where they had all 
their throats cut by the kernes;* and 
some of them on Scotland, where 
they were no better used; and the 
rest, with much ado, got into Spain 
again. Thus did God bless us, and 
gave victory over this invincible 
navy; the sea calmed, and all our 
ships came te the Downs on Friday in 
safety.” 

Elizabeth wished to monopolize 
the affection of all her courtiers. 
She was jealous of every step they 
took, if without her perimission.— 
When our author married, it gave 
her high offence, and the manner in 
which he calmed her anger, shews 
him to have been an acute politician, 
and Elizabeth a woman whose vanity 
grossly blifided her judgment. 

“ Having ended my business, I 
meant to return to Carlisle again. 
My father wrote to me from, Windsor, 
that the Queen meant to have a great 
triumph there, on her coronation day, 
1598, and that there was great prepa- 
ration making for the course uf the 
field and tourney.t He gave me 
notice of the Queen’s anger for my 
marriage, and said it may be, I being 
so near, and to return without ho- 
nouring her day as I ever before had 
done, might be a cause of her further 
dislike, but left it to myself to do 
what I thought best. My business of 
law therefore being ended, I came to 
court, and lodged there very private- 
ly: only I made myself known to my 
father and some few friends besides, 
I here took order, and sent to London 
to provide me things necessary for the 
triumph: [ prepared a present for her 
Majesty, which, with my caparisons, 
cost me above four hundred pounds. 
I came into the triumph unknown of 
any. I was the forsaken knight that 





* Trish banditti:—E. 

+ Plays, masks, triumphs, and 
tournaments, which the author calls 
tourneys, were small branches of 
those many spreading a}lurements 
which Elizabeth made use of, to 
draw to herself the affections and 
the adiniration of her subjects. She 
appeared at them with dignity, ease, 
grace, aud affability. 
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had vowed solitariness, but, hearing 
of this, great triumph, thought to 
honour my mistress with my best ser- 
vice, and then to return to pay my 
wonted thourning. The triumph 
ended, and all things well passed 
over to the Queen's * liking. I then 
made myself known in coust; and for 
the time I stayed there, was daily 
conversant with my old companions 
and friends; but it so fell out, that I 
made no long stay there: it was upon 
this occasion. 

My brother, Sir John Cary, that 
was then Marshal of Berwick, was 
sent to by the King of Scots, to desire 
him that he would mect his Majesty 
at the bound road at a day appoint- 
ed: for, that he had a matter of great 
importance to acquaint his sister the 


Queen of England withal; but he 


would not trust the Queefi’s ambas- 
sador with it, nor any other, unless it 
were my father, or some of his chil- 
dren. _ My brother sent him word he 
would gladly wait on his Majesty, but 
durst not until he had acquainted the 
Queen therewith; and when he had 
received her answer, he would ac- 
quaint him with it. My brother sent 
notice to my father of the King’s de- 
sire. My father shewed the letter to 
the Queen. She was not willing that 
my brother should stir out of the 
town;t but knowing, though she 
would not know, that I was in 
court, she said, ** I hear your fine 
son, that has lately married so worthi- 
ly, is hereabouts; send him, if -you 





* The Queen was undoubtedly ad- 
vertised, that her forsaken knight (for 
such indeed he was) had issued forth 
from his solitariness to bask himself in 
the sun-shine of her luminous coun- 
tenance, and to gather courage and 
prowess froin the beams of her bright 
eyes. Nothing, not eventrifles, passed 
abroad or at home, with which she 
was not acquainted. But as she had 
no immediate occasion for the service 
of Sir Robert Cary, her Majesty was 
determined still to continue the out- 
ward show of her resentment, till she 
wanted him. 

+ The town of Berwick, from 
whence the Queeh would not have 
him stir, because she did not deem 
him to be a proper messenger, know- 
ing there was a better within call. 
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will, to know the King's -pleasure.” 
My father answered, he knew | would’ 
be glad to obey her commands.— 
“*No,” said she, “* do you bid him 
go, for I have nothing to do with 
him.”* My father came and told 
me what had passed between them, 
I thought it hard to be sent, and 
not to see hei*; but my father told 
me plainly, that she would neither 
speak with me, nor see me. “ Sir,” 
said I, ** if she be on such hard terms 
with me, L hgd need be wary what} 
do. IfIgo to the King without her 
license, it’ were in her power to hang 
me f at my return; and, for any thing 
i see, it were ill trusting her.” My 
father merrily went to the Queen, and 
told her what I said. She answered, 
‘‘if the gentlemangbe so mistrustful, 
let the Secretary make a safe conduct 
to go and come, and [ will sign it.” 
Upon these terms I parted. from 
court, and made all the haste for 
Scotland. I stayed but one night with 
my wife at Carlisle, and then to Ber- 
wick, and so to Edinburgh, where it 
pleased fie King to use me very 
graciously: and after three or four 
days spgnt in sport and merriment, 
he acquainted me with what he de- 
sired the Queen should know; 
which, when I understood, I said to 
his Majesty, ‘‘ Sir, between subject 
dnd subject, a message may be sent 
and delivered without any danger; 
between two so great monarchs as 
your Majesty and my Mistress, I dare 
not trust my memory to be a relator, 
but must desire you would be pleased 
to write your mind to her. . If you 
shall think fit to trust me with it, I 
shall faithfully discharge the trust re 
posed in me.” He diked the motions 
and said it should be so, and accord- 
ingly I had my dispatch within four 
days.t 





impatient to have him go. 
+ By this expression may be seer 


* Still maintaining her dignity, yet 


the terror in which ‘this mighty 
princess governed her subjects. By 
the unrelaxed tightness with whieh 
she grasped the reius of government, 
she was at once beloved and feared. 

t The pyrport of this interview 
with James VI. does* mot appeals 
James was, in 1693, greatly pve 
ed with Bothwell on the ane ; 
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I made all the haste I could to 
court, which was then at Hampton 
Court. | arrived there on St. Steven's 
day in the afternoon. Dirty as I was, 
I came into the presence, where | 
found the lords and ladies dancing. 
The Queen was not there. My father 
went to the Queen, to let her know 
that [ was returned. She willed him 
to take my message or letters, and 
bring them to her. He came for 
them, but I desired him to excuse me; 
for that which I had to say, either bs 
word, or by writing, [ must deliver 
myself: I could neither trust him, vor 
much less any other therewith, [le 
acquainted her Majesty with my reso- 
lution. With much ado, I was called 
for in; and I-was left alone with her. 
Our first encounter was stormy and 
terrible, which J passed over with 
silence. After she had spoken her 

leasure of me aud my wile, I told 

er, that ‘‘she herself was the fault 
of my marriage, and that if she bad 
but graced ine with the least of he: 
favours, I had wever left her, nor her 
court: and seeing she was the chief 
cduse of my misfortune, I would never 
off my kuees till f had kissed her 
hand, and ol):ained my pardon.” She 
was not displeased with my excuse, 
and before we parted we grew good 
friends. Then 1 delivered my mes- 
sage and my papers, which she took 
very well, and at last gave me thanks 
for the pains L had taken. So having 
her princely word, that she had par- 
doned and forgotten all faults, I 
kissed her hand, and came forth to 
the presence, and was in the court, as 
I was ever before.""* 





and the Catholic Earls of Huntly‘and 
Errol on the other. Probably the con- 
ference regarded some request. of as- 
sistance from England. L. 

* The firmness with which Mr. 
Cary weathered out this storm, evi- 
dently shews in what a school, and 
under what a mistress, he had heen 
bred. He well knew, that the curious 
desire of the Queen to be fully in- 
foyned of every particular relating to 
the King of Scots, must, after a certaia 
degree of assumed passion, turn into 
@ proper calm, proper at least for 

caring his sentiments, if not for ex- 
Pressing some of her own. ‘The 
¢fiects of his judgment were fully 


Usiversa, Mag. Vou, XLV. 
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There is much curious and pleas- 
ing information in this volume re- 
specting the border transactions of 
England and Scotland. It ought to 
be read by all who admire the eight 
syllable lines of a modern writer, 
whose chief Leauties -are founded 
upon topics connected with that rude 
state of society, when endless fends 
were generated, aad much blood 
spilled, by the predatory incursions of 
the inhabitants of the contiguous 
countries. Sir Robert Cary was ap- 
pointed warden of one of the marches, 
and he enters into many details of 
what took-place, which must be pe- 
rused with great pleasure. 

We are tempted to give the follow- 
ing long qadtation, because we are 
persuaded that it will be gratifying to 
all our readers. For ourselves, we 
would preter such an artless and plain 
narrative, to a hundred of the studied 
descriptions and artificial embellish- 
ments of the professed historian. 
Descriptions by an eye witness have 
arelish in them which no transmitted 
recital can possess. 

© After that all things were quieted, 
der in safety, towards the 
end of five years that [ had been 
warden there, having little to do, I 
resolved upon ajourney to court, to 
see my friends, and reuew my ac- 
quaintance there. ! took my journey 
about the end of the year 1602. When 
I cathe to court, I found the Queen 
ill-disposed, and she kept her inner 
lodging; yet she, hearing of my ar- 
rival, sent for me. I found her in one 
of her withdrawing chambers, sitting 
low upon her cushions. She called 
me to her; [ kissed her hand, and 
told her it was my chiefest happiness 
to see her in safety, and in health, 
which I wished might Jong continue. 
She took me by the hand, and wrung 
it hard, and said, ‘‘No, Robin, 1 am 
net weil,” avd then-discoursed with 
me of her indisposition, and that 
her heart had been sad and heavy 
for ten or twelve days; and in her 
discourse, she fetched not so few as 
forty or filly great sighs. 1 was 





rijge! 
and the Bo: 





answered; and ceftainly his judg- 
ment never appeared more conspicu- 
ous, than from the beginning to the 
end of ahe scene which he bas exhi- 
bited upen this e¢casion, 
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grieved at the first to see ber in this 
plight; for in all my lifetime before, 
I never knew her fetch a.sigh, but 
when the Queen of Scots was behead- 
ed. Then,* upon my knowledge, she 
shed many tears and sighs, manifest- 
ing her innocence, that she never 
gave consent to the death of that 
Queen. 

**L used the best words | could, to 
persuade her from this melancholy 
humonr; but I found by her it was 
too deep-rooted in her heart, and 
hardly to be removed. This was 
upon a Saturday night, and she gave 
command that the great closet should 
be: prepared for her to go to chapel 
the next morning. The next day, all 
things being in a readiness, we long 
expected her coming. After eleven 
o'clock, one of the grooms} came 
out, and bade make ready for the 
private closet, she would not go to 
the great. There we stayed long for 
her coming, but at the last she had 
cushions laid for her in the privy 
chamber haid by the cleset door, and 
there she heard service. 

“ From that day forwards, she grew 
worse and worse. She remained upon 
her cushions four days and nights at 
the least. All about her could not 
persuade her, cither to take any suste- 
nance, or go to bed. 

“TL hearing that neither the physi- 
cians, nor none about her, could 
persuade her to take any course for 
her safety, feared her death would 
soon after ensue. J could not but 
think in what a wretched estate | 
should be left, most of my livelihood 
depending on her life. And _ here- 
upon I bethought myself with what 
grace and favour | was ever received 
by the King of Scots, whensoever I 
was sent tohim. I did assure myself, 
it was neither unjust, nor unhonest 
for me to do for myself, if God, at 
that time, should call her to his 
mercy. Hereupon I wrote to the 
King of Scots, (knowing him to be 


the right heir to the crown of Eng- 
land, §) and certified him in what 





* Al that lime—t\u the year 1587. 

f They were indeed necessary upon 
that occasion. 

t Of the chambers. 

§ Protestants and Papists unani- 
mously aiiowed his right; not a 
murmur arose against it. 
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state her Majesty was. I desired 
him not to stir from Edinburgh ; if 
of that sickness the should die, I 
would be the first man that should 
bring him news of it. 

“The Queen grew worse and 
worse, hecause she would be so, none 
about her being able to persuade her 
to go to bed. My Lord Admiral* 
was sent for, (who, by reason of my 
sister’s death, that was his wife, had 
absented himself some fortnight from 
court;) what by fair means, what by 
force, he got her to bed. There wag 
no hope of her, recovery, because she 
refused al! remedies. 

“On Wednesday, the 98d of 
March, she grew speechless. That 
afternoon, by 4gns, she called for 
ler council, and by putting her hand 
to her head, + when the king of Scots 
was named to succeed her, they all 
knew he was the man she desired 
should reign after her. 

* About six at night she made 
signs for the archbishop { and her 








* Charles Howard, Earl of Not- 
tingham, married to Catherine, eldest 
daughter of Henry, Lord Hunsdon, 

t The sign here mentioned, is a 
true and indisputable fact, otherwise 
it would not have been inserted by 
the plain, sincere, and ingenious au- 
thor of these Memoirs, who, was pre- 
sent at the time the sign was made, 
But still it remains a doubt whether 
the Queen intended it for asign or 
not. The Lords present pretended to 
think itone. Orrery, 

So my Lord Orrery. But it is plain 
from her repeated signs to the bishop 
to continue his devotions, that Eliza- 
beth knew the import of her motions. 
And whom could she have thought of 
destining to be her successor, but the 
King of Scotland. E. 

tJobn Whitgift, archbishop of 
Canterbury. He was highly esteemed 
by Queen Elizabeth for his sense, 
learning, and piety. The Queen, whe 
was particularly wary what conces- 
sions she made, and to whom she 
granted them, allowed Archbishop 
Whitgift, in the year 1579, (theo 
Bishop of Worcester,) the power of 
bestowing the prebends of lis church 
on such persons as he thought fit, 


which disposal before this time had 


not been in the nomination of the 
bishop, but. of the crown; Dor | 
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chaplains to come to her, at which 
tine | went in with them, and sat 
iapor my knees full of tears to see that 
heavy sight. Her Majesty lay upon 
her back, with one hand in the bed, 
and the other without. ‘The bishop 
kneeled down by her, and examined 
her first of her faith; and she so 
punctually answered all his several 
questions, by lifting up her eyes, and 
holding up her haud, as it was a com- 
fort to all the beholders. Then the 
good man told her plainly what she 
was, and what she was to come to; and 
though she had been long a great 
Queen here upon earth, yet shortly 
she was to yield an account of her 
stewardship to the King of kings. 
After this he began to pray, and all 
that were by did answer him. After 
he had continued long in prayer, 
till the old man’s knees were weary, 
he blessed her, and meant to rise and 
leave her. The Queen made a sign 
with her hand. My sister Scroop * 
knowing her meaning, told the bishop 
the Queen desired he would pray still. 
He did so for along half hour after, 
and then thought to leave her. The 
sccond time she made sign to haye 
him continue in prayer. He did so for 
half an hour more, with earnest cries 
to God for her soul's health, which 
he uttered with that fervency of 
spirit, as the Queen, to all our sight, 
much rejoiced thereat, and gave tes- 
timony to us all of her Christian and 
comfortable end. By this time it 
grew late, and every one departed, 
all but her women that attended her. 

“This that I heard with my ears, 
and did see with my eyes, | thought it 
my duty to set down, and to affirm it 
for a truth, upon the faith of a 
she now give away the right of such 
disposal to him, and his successors, 
but only as a particular faveur to 
himself during his contituance in 
thatsee. And in the year i5#0, the 
Nomination of justices of the peace 
for, Worcestershire and Warwickshire 
was left to his discreticn. Such a 
confidence did the Queen repose in 
the wisdom and integrity of this 
Bishop.—See the Lives of the Arc&- 
bishops. 

* Philadelphia, Lady Scroop, se- 
cond daughter of Henry Cary, Lord 
Huasdon, : 








oe 


Christian; because I know there 
have been many false lies reported 
of the end and death of that good 
lady. 

**I went to my lodging, and left 
word with one in the cofferer’s cham- 
ber to call me, if that night it was 
thought she would die, and gave the 
porter an angel to let me in at any 
time when I called. Between one 
and two of the clock on Thursday 
morning, he that I left in the coffer- 
er's chainber, brought me word the 
Queen was dead.* I rose and made 
all the haste to the gate to get in. 
There I was answered, 1 could not 
enter; the lords of the council having 
been with him, and commanded him 
that none should go in or out, but 
by warrant from them. At the very 
instant, one of the council (the 
comptroller) asked whether I was at 
the gate. [ said, yés. He said to 
me, if 1 pleased he would let me in. 
I desired to know how the Queen did. 
He answered, pretty well. I bade 
him good night. He replied, and 
said, Sir, if you will come in,-I will 
give you my word and credit you 
shall go ont again at your own plea- 
sure. Upon his word, [ entered the 
g4te, and came up to the cofferer’s 
chamber, where | found all the ladies 
weeping bitterly. He led me from 
thence to the privy chamber, where 
all the council was assembled; there 
{ was caught hold of, and assured [ 
I should not go for Scotland, till 
their pleasures were farther kwown. 
I told them [ came of purpose to that 
end. From thence they all went to 
the secretary's chamber; and as they 
went, they gave aspecial command to 
the porters, that none should go out 
of the gates, but such servants as they 
should send to prepare their coaches 
and horses for London. There was I 
leftin the midst of the court to think 
my own thoughts till they had done 
council. { went to my brother's TF 





* she died March 24, soon after the 
archbishop had left her, about three 
o'clock in the morning. 

+ George Lord Hunsdon, a Privy 
Counsellor, Captain of the Band of 
Peusioners, Governor of the Isle of 
Wight, and Kuight of the Garter.— 
Orrery. 

He was a gallant and high-spirited 
Pe 
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chamber, who was in bed, having 
been over-watched many nights be- 
fore. I got him up with ali speed, 
and when the council’s men were 
going out of the gate, my brother 
thrust to the gate. The porter 
knowing him to be a great officer, 
let him out. I pressed after him, 
and was stayed by the porter. My 
brother said angrily to the porter, 
“fet him out, FT will answer for 
him.” Whereupon I was suffered 
to pass, which I was not a little 
gl id of. 

~ “TI sot to horse, and rode to the 
Kuight Marshal's lodging, by Charing 
Cross, and there stayed till the Lords 
came to Whitehall Garden. I staid 
there till it was nine o'clock in the 
morning, and hearing that all the 
Lords were in the old orchard at 
Whitehall; { sent the Marshul to teil 
them, that [ had staid all that while 
to know their pleasures, and -that | 
would attend them if they would 
command me any service. They 
were very glad when they beard [ 
was not gone, and desired the Mar- 


shal to send for me, and I should 


with ail speed be dispatched for 


Scotland. The Marshal believed 
them, and sent Sir Arthur Savage 
for me. I-made haste tothem. One 
of the council (my Lord of Banbury * 
that now is) whispered the Marshal 
in the ear, and told him, if l came 
they would stay me, and send some 
other in my stead. The Marshal got 





gentleman. In 1570 he attended the 
Earl of Sussex, in an imvasion of 
Scotland, directed against Queen 
Mary’s partizans, on which occasion, 
he received the honour of knight- 
hood. In the same expedition, he 
distinguished himself, by sending a 
cartel, or challenge, to Lord Fleming, 
. the Governor of Dunbarton Castle. 
Their correspondence may be found 
in Hollinshed, ad annum, 1570. FE. 

* William Knolles. He was Trea- 
surer of the household to Queen 
Elizabeth. He was raised to high 
henours by James I. was nade Master 
of the Wards, and Knight of the 
Garter.’ He was created Earl of 
Banbury by Charles |. in the second 
year of that King’s reign, probably 
the year when these Memoirs were 
pul together. 
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from them, and met me coming to 
them between the two gates. He 
bade me begone, for he had learned, 
for certain, that if I came to them, 
they would betray me. 

*“*T returned, and took horse be 
tween nine and ten o’clock,* and that 
night rode to Doncaster. The Friday 
nicht, I came to my own house at 
Witherington, and _ presently took 
order with my deputies to see the 
Borders kept in quiet, which they had 
much to do: and gave order the next 
morning, the King of Scotland should 
be prociaimed King of England, and 
at Morpethand Alnwick. Very early 
on Saturday L took horse for Edin- 
burgh, and came to Norham about 
twelve at noon, so that [ might welf 
have been with the King at supper 
time: but [ got a great fall by the 
way, and my horse, with one of his 
heels, gave me a great blew on the 
head, that made me shed much blood. 
It made me so weak, that 1 was-forced 
to ride a soft pace after, so that the 
King was newly gone to bed by the 
time that Lknocked at the gate.f I 
was quickly let in, and carried upto 
the King’s chamber. I kneeled by 
him, and saluted him by his title of 
England, Scotland, France, and Ire- 
land, Pe gave me his hand to kiss, 
and bade me welcome.{ After he 
had Jong discoursed of the manner 
of the Queen's sickness, and of her 
death, he asked what letters I had 
from the council. I told him; none: 
and acquainted him how narrowly I 
escaped from them. And yet L bad 
brought him a blue ring from a fair 
lady, that I hoped would give him as- 
surance of the truth that I had re- 
ported. He took it, and looked upon 
it, and said, ‘‘ [t is enough: I know 
by this you are a true messenger.”"— 
Then he committed me to the charge 
of my Lord Hume, and gave straight 
command that I should want nothing. 
He sent for his chirurgeons to attend 
me, and when I kissed his hand at 


my departure, he said to me these | 


* On Thursday morning, March 24. 

+ Of Holvroodhouse, on Saturday, 
March ¢6, 1603. 

{ This interview is particularly 
mentioned by Francis Osborne, Esq. 
in his Traditional, or rather Satirieal 
Memorials of James I. ok 
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racious words: “Tf know you have 
ost anear kinswoman, and a loving 
mistress: but take here my hand, I 
will be as good a master to you, and 
will requite this service with honour 
and reward.” , 

“So L left him that night, and wént 
with my Lord Hume to my lodging, 
where I bad all things fitting for so 
_ wearyamanasi was. Aftermy head 
was drest, 1 took leave of my Lord, 
and many others that attended me, 
and went to my rest. 

“The next morning, by ten 
o'clock, my Lord Hume was sent to 
me fioin the King, to know how | had 
résted; and withal said, that his 
Majesty commanded him to know of 
me, what it was that I desired most 
that he should do forme; bade me 
ask, and it should be granted. 1 de- 
sired ny Lord to say to his Slajesty 
from me, that | had no reason to im- 
portune him for any suit, for that 1 
had not as yet done him any service: 
but my humble request to his Ma- 
jesty was, to admit me a gentleman 
of his bedchamber; and hereafter, I 
knew, if his Majesty saw me worthy, I 
should not want to taste of his bounty. 
My Lord returned this answer, that 
-he sent me word back, ** With all his 
heart, | should have my xequest.” 
,And the nest time [ came to court 
(which was some four days after) at 
night, | was called into his bed. 
chamber, and there by my Lord of 
Richmond,* in his presence, | was 
sworn one of the gentlemen of his 
bedchamber, and presently 1 helped 
to take eff his clothes, and stayed till 
he was in bed. After this there came 
daily gentlemen and noblemen from 
our court; and the King set down a 
fixed day for his departure towards 
London.’ + 

Here we must take our leave of this 
highly interesting volume. We have 
read it through with great pleasure, 
and recommend it to those who 
wish to be told the character of a 





* Lodowick Stewart, Duke of 
Richmond and Lennox, a relation 
toJamesl. by whom he was much, 
and most deservedly, regarded, being 
anobleman ef an excellent character. 

+ He jeft Edinburgh April 5, and 
was a month in his jourvey ; hunting 
and feasting the whole way. 


court and sovereign, which are still 
our boast, depicted in colours which 
truth herself seems to have applied. 
To the work of Cary is added Sir 
Robert Naunton’s Fragmenta Re- 


galia, which likewise tends to il- 


lustrate the same period of our 
history. 


Lonpon, leing a comrptete Guipg 
to the Brivis Capirat; contatn- 
ing an accurate and succinct ac- 
count of its Origin, Rise, and Pro- 
gress, the increase and extent of its 
Buildings, its Commerce, Curiosie 
ties, Lxhibitions, Amusements, 
Public Calamities, Religious and 
Charitable Foundations, Literary 
Estatlishments, Learned and St- 
entific Institutions, (Sc. tFe. Inter- 
spersed with a variety of Original 
Anecdotes, Eccentric Bregraphy, 
Critical Remarks, (Sc. (Sc. Faith- 
fully abridged from Mr. Pennant's 
London, and brougnt down to the 
present year. By Joun Wants, 
12imo. #810. 
r¢sO this compilation we give our 
unqualified approbation. We 
have read it with piessure and with 
instruction, It is judiciously and 
faithfully abridged from Pennant’s 
arger work, and contains, besides, 
much new matter. There is nothing 
of any importance that is omitted; 
and, as it is neatly printed, and cheap- 
ly published, we may confidently 
expect that it will meet with such 
approbation from the public as it 
assuredly deserves. 

As a specimen of the manner in 
which it is compiled, we will extract 
the account of Topham, which con- 
tains particulars not very generally 
known, and will interest most readers 
in the perusal. 


. 


** (Cold Bath Fields, in this vicinity, 
was likewise chosen fora singular ex. 
hibition of bodily strength. Topham, 
about threescore years ago, generally 
known by the name of the strong 
man, kept a public house, the sign 
of the Apple-tree. at no great distance 
fyom Cold Bath Fields, in 1741, and 
chose that spot to exhibit one of his 
feats, viz. lifting three hogsheads of 
water, weighing 1886 pounds, upon a 
kind of scaffold, as it was then said, 
in honour of Admiral Vergon, og*ac- 
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count of his taking Porto Bello, with 


six ships only. Topham was then so 
confident of lifting these hogsheads, 
that he wanted three children to stand 
under them at the time; but this the 
poptlace would not permit, though he 
performed the undertaking with ease. 

** Topham was then about thirty- 
one, in the prime of life. 

“The first public feat performed 
by Topham, of much notoriety, viz. 
his pulling against a horse, was in thi 
Neighbourhood wh then lived, 
viz. Moorfields; n r was it against 
stumps that he put his feet, but against 
the dwarf wall dividing Upper from 
Lower Moorfields. 
pulled against two herses, but as his 
Jess were placed horizontally instead 
of rising parallel to the traces of the 
horses, he was jerked from his seat, 
and had one of his knees much bruised 


«) $+ _ j 
atierwards 


and hurt; whereas it was the opinion’ 


of Dr. Desaguliers, that had he been 
in a proper position, be might have 
kept his situation against the pulling 
of four horses, without the least in- 
convenience. 

“The feats which; Dr. Desaguliers 
says he himself saw lim perform, are 
as follow :— 

** By the strength cf his fingers he 
rolled up a very strong and large 
pewter dish—he broke seven or eight 
short pieces of a tobacco pipe by the 
force of his middle finger, having laid 
them on his first and third finger; 
having thrust the bowl of a strong 
tobacco pipe under his garter, his legs 
being bert he broke it to pieces by 
the tendons of his bams, without 
altering the bending of his legs. 
Another bow! of this kind he broke 
between his first and second finger, 
by pressing them together sideways, 
Ke lifted a table with his teeth six 
feet long, with half a hundred weight 
hanging at the end of it, holding it in 
a horizontal position a considerable 
time. 

** He took an iron kitchen poker about 
a yard long and three inches round, 
and struck upon his bare left arm, 
between the elbow and the wrist, till 
he bent the poker nearly to aright 
angle. 

** Withsuch another poker, holding 
the ends of it in his hands, and the 
middie ef it against the back of his 
neck, he brought both ends of it 
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tozether before him; and what was 
yet more difficult, he pulled it almost 
straight again. 

“** He broke a rope of two inches cif- 
cumference, though in consequence 
of his awkward manner, be was obliged 
to exert four times more strength 
than was necessary. 

** He lifted a rolling stone of eight 
hundred pounds weight with his 
hands only, standing in a frame ahove 
it, and taking hold of a chain that wag 
fastened thereto, 

“ Dr. Uutton, of Birmingham, 
speaking of Topha ", is right in as- 
serting that he alse kept a public 
house at islington;: he likewise con- 
firms what was said of him by Dr 
Desagulier:; besides his lifting two 
hogsheads of water, heaving his horsé 
over the turnpike-gate, carrying thé 
beam of a house as a seldier carries 
his firelock. These Dr. Hutton 
observes, were the reports circulated 
respecting Topham in the country; 


but however belief might be stag, 


gered, he observes, she recovered 
herself, when this second Samson 
appeared at Derby as a performer in 
public, at a shilling, each, “Upon 
application to Alderman Ceoper, to 
exhibit, the magistrate was surprised 
at the feats he proposed; and as his 
appearance was like that of other men, 
he requested him to strip that he 
might examine whether he was made 
like them, but he was found extremely 
muscular. What were hollows under 


the arms and hams of others, were. 


filled up with ligaments in him. 
“From the jerk he received from 
the two horses, Dr. Hutton observed, 
that he limped a little in his walk; 
and though a well made man, had 
nothing singular in his appearance. 
“The performances of this wonderful 
man at Derby, in whom the Doctor 
observes, the strength of twelve men 
were united, were the roiling up ofa 
pewter dish of seven pounds, as a 
inan rolls up a sheet of paper; hold- 
ing a pewter quart at arm's length, 
and squeezing the sides together like 
an exg-sbell; lifting two bundred 
weight with his little finger, and 
inoving it gently over his head. The 
bodies he touched seemed to have lost 
the power of gravitation. He also 
broke a rope fastened to the floor, that 
would have sustained twenty hundret 
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weight ; lifted the oak table with half 
a hundred weight to it; a piece of 
leather being fixed to one end for his 
teeth to hoid, and while two of the 
feet stood upon his knees, he raised 
the end of it with the weight higher 
than thatin his mouth. Mr. Cham- 
bers, then Vicar of All Saints, in 
Derby, who weighed twenty-seven 
stone, he took and raised with one 
hand, his head being laid on one 
chair, and his feet on another. Four 
people also, fourteen stone each, sat 
upon Topham’s body, and these he 
heaved at pleasure. At one blow he 
struck a round bar of iron, one inch 
in diameter, against his naked arin, 
and bent it like a bow. Weakness 
and feeling seemed fled together. 

“ Being a master of some music, 
Dr. Hutton says he entertained the 
company at Derby with Mad Tum.— 
The Doctor also heard him sing a 
solo to the organ (then the only one 
in Derby) in St. Werburgh’s church; 
but though he might perform with 
judgment, yet the voice more terrible 
than sweet, scarcely seemed human, 
The ostler at the Virgin Inn, where 
Topham put up, having insulted him, 
he took one of the kitchen spits from 
the mantle-piece, and -bent it round 
his neck like a handkerchief; but as 
he did not choose to tuck the*end in 
the ostler’s bosom, the cumbrous orna- 
ment only excited the laugh of the 
company, until Topham undertook to 
untie his iron cravat. Had he not 
abounded with good-nature, the men 
might have been in fear for the safety 
of their persons, and the women for 
' that of their pewter on the shelves, 
One blow from him would for ever 
have silenced those heroes of the fist, 
who boast so much of boxing. 

“‘ But the circumstances here related 
by Dr. Desaguliers and Dr. Hutton, 
were only the common place per- 
formances of Topham, when he went 
about purposely to shew himself; some 
aged persons who knew him in his 
neighbourhood, relate a variety of 
pranks which he was occasionally in 
the babit of playing: for instance, 
one night finding a watchman fast 
asleep in his box, near Chiswe!] street, 
he took both, and carrying the load 
with the greatest ease, at length dropp- 
ed the watchman and his wooden case 
ever the wall of Tindaii’s burying 
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ground, where the poor fellow, only 
half awake, and doubting whether he 
was in the land of the living, in re- 
covering from his fright, seemed to be 
waiting for the opening of the graves 
around him. Another time, sitting 
at the window of a low public house, 
in the same street, while a butcher 
from a slaughter-house was going by 
with nearly half an ox on his back, 
Topham relieved him of it with so 
much ease and dexterity, that the 
fellow, almost petrified with asto- 
nishment, swore that nothing but the 
devil could have flown away with his 
load. A third time, thinking to enjoy 
a little sport with some bricklayers, 
by removing part of a scaffold just 
before they intended to strike it, from 
a smail building, his grasp was so 
rude, that a part of the front wall fol- 
lowing the timber, the fellows con 
ceived it had been the effects of an 
earthquake, and immediately ran, 
without looking behind them into an 
adjoining field. Here, however, Top- 
ham was near paying dearly for his 
jest, as one of the poles struck him on 
his side, and gave him great pain. 

** Another time being persuaded by 
one of his acquaintance to accom- 
pany him on board a West India- 
man in the river, and being presented 
with a.cocoa nut, he threw oue of the 
sailors into the utmost astonishment, 
by suddenly cracking it close to his 
ear, with the same facility as we crack 
an egg-shell; and upon some remark 
being made upon an observation 
deemed rather insolent, by the mate 
of the ship, Topham replied, that he 
could have cracked the bowsprit over 
his head; and of the truth of which 
there was not the least doubt. 

** Another time, a race being to-be 
run on the Hackney road, when a 
fellow with a horse and cart would 
attempt to keep close to the contend- 
ing parties, much to the displeasure 
of the spectators in general, Topham, 
who was one of them, stepping into 
the road, seized the tail-of the cart, 
and in spite of all the fellow’s ‘exer- 
tions, ia whipping his horse to get 
forward, he drew them both back- 
wards, with the greatest ease and 
velocity: and while the pleasure of 
thesbehoiders was at the highest poiot 
of gratification, the surprise and 
tage of the driver seemed to be beyond 
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all expression, nothing preventing him 
from exercising his whip, upon the im- 
mediate cause of his chagrin, but the 
probable fear of his being pulled or 
crushed to pieces. 

** During the time he kept a public 
hodse, two fellows, extremely quarrel- 
some, though patiently borne with for 
a considerable time, at length pro- 
ceeded so far, that nothing would 
satisfy them but fighting the landlord. 
But as thev could be appeased no 
other way, Topham, at length, seizing 
them both by the nape of the neck, 
with the same facility as if they had 
been children, he knocked both their 
heads together, till perfectly sensible 
of their error, they became as abject 
in asking pardon as they had before 
been insolent in giving offence. 

“There is a report that being 
opened after his death, the ribs, 
which are detached in other persons, 
were found in himina manner con- 
nected into one solid substance. 
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*« Fle is said to have been extremely 
irritable in his temper, but had some. 
times such a command ovet himself 
that, to prevent its effects, he would 
lock himself up in a_ room till he 
found himself calm. Teo his own 
violence, however, he at length fella 
victim; his jealousy of his wife in. 
duced him to beat her so severely, 
that fear and remorse as to the con 
sequences had such an effect upon 
him that he .put an end to bis own 
existence. A plate was engraved, re 
presenting him in the act of lifting the 
hogsheads of water in Cold Bath 
Ficids; but this was the last feat he 
ever exhibited. 

“There were ‘several signs some 
years ago in different parts of the 
inetropolis referring to ‘Topham's 
strensth; one of the last of these was 
in East Smithfield, where he was re- 
presented as “Phe strong man pall 
ing against two horses.” ; 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


HOPE. 


F{TOw happy’s he who trusts with firm 
reliance 
On thee, sweet Hope ! for, by thy bless’d 
controul, 
The virtuous mind may safely bid defiance 
To all the terrors that invade the soul. 


The seaman, thus, when starms convulse 
the ocean, 
By thee buoy’d up, can brave the threat- 
*ning sky; 
Tho’ o’er his head the thunder’s wild com- 
motion 
Foretel desiruction’s baneful horrors nigh. 


Tho’ o’er the troubl’d waves, ‘midst fell 
confusion, 
Death, unrelenting, stalks with ghastly 
form ; 
Thou, holy Hope! can, by thy low’d de- 
Jusion, 
Damp half the dangers of the angry 
storm ; 
And teach th’ affrighted soul, tho’ tempests 
lower, 
Te trust on Heav'n’s all wise and fiiendly 
power. 


Reusen Veritas. 
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Lova Letrers fo my Wire. By 
James WOODHOUSE. 
[Continued from p. $98.) 
LETTER XIV. 
Dear Hannan! 
As the nominally greaty 

Unmindful of their future, destin’d fate, 
To every frivolous amusement fly, [sky— 
Forgetting him who governs earth and 
From God and gracious Ordinances run, 
To every vanity beneath the Sun; 


But chief their talents and their time ° 


engage, [stage; 
In weak engagements with the wanton 
Then Ict us, now, one precious moment 
spare, 
To try, by contract, what their merits are 
Whether the pulpit or dramatic board, 
ctual benefits afford, 
To regulate the Spirit’s prompt desires; 
Correct its lusts, and fan its heavenly fires 
To render temporal comforts most secure, 
By making feasonings right—affections 
pure 
To counteract the strength of wayward will, 
And keep each proud and rampant jassion 
still; [fail 
Teaching those holy Truths that scarce can 
O’er every Inst, and passion, to prevail ; 
And help that faith and Hope, which never 
miss 
Te fix bless'd love, and fit for endless bliste 
[To be continued. ] 
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TRANSACTIONS OF LEARNED SOCIETIES. 


Royat ACADEMY. 

Fach Muse is sobbing, amd cries ** Woe 

1s me, 
Who but must weep,. 

disagree ?” 

Vide, the Sorrows of Somerset Place. 

RTISTS, like poets, are of the 

genus irritabile /—Whether | it 
ariseth from their nervous system being 
more delicately arranged by Nature, 
than that of other classes, we cannot 
ascertain, yet certain it is that they 
are more ready te catch fire. They 
are fraught with more inflammable 
gas than ordinary members of society, 
and sometimes run a-filt, and beat 
their. heads against stone walls, ou 
occasions where the causes of dissatis- 
faction do not precisely square with 
the ends of resentment. 

Admitting these premises, it will 
not greatly surprize the lovers of 
Virtu, to understand that the Royal 
Academicians and the managers of 
the British Institation are getting up 
the farce of Tie Devil to Pay, and 
preparing to take the field in dire 
array against each other; but which of 
the parties will come off, eventually, 
with flying colours, is an important 
secret, as yet concealed by time. 

Ever since his Majesty gave an 
added and requisite dignity to art, by 
giving his Royal countenance to the 
confederation of the painters, under 
the proud title of the Royal Academy, 
there has been a spirit of rivalry and 
jealousy existing, whicl hath been 
sometimes allayed, but never wholly 
extingu'shed !—Opposing bodies have 
been formed from the. malcontent 
artists, and these have been more or 
less influential, but there never was 
so broad a stand made against the 
authority of the R. A.’s as now. The 
leaders of the British Institution are 
said to have denounced those artists 
who.may exhibit at the Roval Aca- 


when Lininers 


demy: and the Acadeimicians are re-. 


ported to have denounced those who 
may exhibit at the Shakespeare Gal- 
lery!—Thus the Belligerents are cir- 
cnmstanced at present, but hostilities 
wre expected to commence before the 
spring, as each party have began to 
arshal their light troops. ' 

M. Fuseli, it is whispeicd, is pre- 

Univensai Mac. Vou. XIV 


paring the pictorial banners against 
the dread affray; and, agreeably to 
this report, it is to consist of a fiery 
dragon, with a diploma round | his 
neck, holding a pound brush in one 
claw, and brandishing a -huge pallet 
by the way of a shield in the other, 
with this inspiring quotation as a 
motto, in red characters. 
** We can boast the King’s mame, 

Which is a tower of strength, that 

They of t!:e adverse faction want!” 

The British Institutionists boast of 
standing upon what they term, the 
indepent interest (if any body can un- 
derstand it, or ascertain where it is to 
be found) and, in this spirit, they 
mean to call upon the country gen- 
tlemen for support ; that is, by supply- 
ing their exchequer with the sinews 
of war, without which it would be 
ridiculous to take the field. 

At the late anniversary of the Insti- 
tution ot the Royal Academy, the fol- 
lowing gentlemen were elected officers 
for the ensuing year: President, 
Benjamin West, Esq.; Visitors, W. 
Owen, H. Thomson, I. Nollekens, J. 
Northcote, and 8S. Woodforde, Esqrs. 
Sneceeded bv rotation to the Council; 
A. W. Callcott, J. M. W. Turner, I. 
Soame, and C. Rossi, Esq. Auditors, 
S. Dance, and J. Farington, Esqrs. 

Silver medals were given to the 
following young students; M.C.W. 
Ross, for the best drawing of an 
academy figure; Mr. J. Lennell, for 
the best model of the same; Mr. Louis 
Vulliamy, for the best architectural 
drawing. 


Soctety oF Arts. 

OTWIiTHSTAND iNGthe short 

period which has elapsed since 
the Society have resuined their labours 
for the season, a variety of improve- 
ments have been already submitted to 
their notice. The attevtion of the 
Committee of Mechanics has been 
called to a Capstan, supposed to be 
constructed on such a principle, that 
it only requires half the number of 
men employed in the common way, 
to work it: a model of a telegyaph, 
a quadrant, and staff; a model, of a 
machine to ascertain the nun ber of 
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days in any intermediate time; a model 
of a garden-seat; a door lock with 
additions; a machine to sweep chim- 
nies; a model of a pump on a new 
construction; a model of a fire 
escape; a model to explain a new 
method of making bricks; and bints on 


improvements in musical instruments.- 


Several communications have like- 
wise been made on agricultural im- 
provements, and others relating to 
the polite arts, the merits of which, 
will very early im the session, be in- 
vestigated by the respective commit- 
tees appointed to superintend those 
branches of the Society's business. 

At a late meeting a ballot was com- 
menced for the election of a vice-pre- 
sident, in the room of the late Ear! of 
Dartmouth. The candidates were the 
Faris of Liverpool and Morton, the 
former of whom was elected by a 
majority of eight—An_ invention 
is before the society which is 
likely to afford great comfort to the 
water-gilders. The process in car- 
rying on this branch of busiuess is 
most pernicious to the health of those 
concerned init, owing to the noxious 
eilluvia from metallic and other sub- 
stances, which compose the prepa- 
ration used for gilding. The machine 
in question is so contrived, that per- 
sons in that line of business may pur- 
sue their avocations without the least 
injury to their health. 


et 


Boarp or AGRICULTURE. 
New mode of improving Grass Lands. 
By Mr. Salter of Norfolk. 

A‘ Mr. Coke, President of the Nor- 

folk Agricultural Sotiety, has ex- 
pressed himself in terms of approba- 
tion upon my method of.improving 
poor pastures and boggy meadows, &c. 
I have sent you the best information 
I can of the method which | have now 
pursued these ten years in that line of 
farming; a method which originated 
in accident, but which has been ever 
sinice carried on systematically, 

At Michaelmas 1795, | entered upon 
this farm, consisting of upwards of 
six hundred acres, of which the 
greatest part is wet, springy, cold land. 
There were at that time about one 
hundred acres of bad meadow, so 
eversun with rushes, sedges, and all 
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sorts of aquatic plants, that no sheep 
had ever been known to be pastured 
upon them; whereas, for the last 
eight years, | havenot had a single 
instamce of a rotten sheep. [ first cut 
the rivulet, which runs through the 
meadows, three hundred and fifty-two 
roods in length, (reckoning sever * 
yards to a rood) and eight feet wide, [{ 
also cut one thousand one hundred 
and sixteen roods of open drains; and 
the tarf, or sods which came out of 
them, I laid to dry in the months of 
February and March, and as soon as 
dried I gathered them on large heaps 
of sixty and a hundred loads, and 
burnt them to ashes. On the second 
of April 1796, 1 dibbled about two 
acres of that part of the meadow 
which was most dry, and immediately 
I carried on, in half-load-tumbrils with 
broad wheels, about fifteen loads per 
acre of the turf. ashes: then I sowed 
sixteen or eighteen pounds of Dutch 
clover, and two bushels of rye-grass 
per acre. These I brushed with 2 
pair of harrows, bushed, and rolled 
three or four times with a very heavy 
roll, in order to make them as firm as 
possible. Upen that part of the mea- 
dow which was boggy and rushy, t 
laid from eighty to a hundred tumbril 
loads per acre of sand, fine gravel, and 
mould, as | could most conveniently 
come at them, cutting, or carrying 
away every hillock, er waste earth 
which I could findg., Having harrowed 
and rolled this, | Wfbbled upon every 
acre, two bushels of summer vetches, 
one bushel of early grey peas, and two 
bushels of Poland oats, all mixed toge- 
ther; and then sowed Dutch clover, 
and rye-grass, as I did upon the dry 
part of the meadow, in which [ omitted 
the oats, knowing they would not have 
succeeded. In dibbling thus, the 
holes ought to be four inches square 
from each other, and from two to 
four seeds should be put into a hole; 
peas and vetches thus growing upon 
grass laud, whether on low meadows 
or grass uplands, have never failed 
with me of having excellent effect. 
They entirely destroy moss and ame- 
liorate the soil. Upon dry uplands, I 
omit the rye-grass. When the crop 
is forward in the pod, L map it-for 
hay; and as soon as it is dry | put it 
upon sinall cocks, and then on to 
large ones so as to prevent the leaves 
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from falling off; and if Ido not want 
this bay for my sheep, 1 cut it for my 
horses; it is so nourishing that ‘it 
serves both for hay and corn. 

In 1808, I grew thirty acres of 
yetches, peas, and oats, managed as 
above; the crop was not less than two 
and a half to three loads per acre, by 
a load | mean as muchas a waggon 
drawn by four horses can carry. In 
the same year 1 sowed one hundred 
acres of turnips three times over, and 
at last lost my whole crop, except a 
single turnip. I had 532 breeding 
ewes to maintain in the following 
winter; and having provided thirty 
throughs, twelve feet long, and a 
straw-cutting machine, I cut the hay 
made of the vetches and oats, and 
thus fed my sheep, which produced 
mea greater number of lambs, anda 
greater quantity of milk for the lambs 
than Lever had from turnije. They 
were kept in the straw-yard, trom the 
10th of October till the middle of 
April; and thus [ kept them last year, 
and shall always keep them while I re- 
main upon a heavy land farm. They 
eat the straw well and make a far better 
yard of muck, than that from bul- 
locks. It was by much the best muck 
J ever had, exeepta yard of muck, 
where I fatted 200 pigs, by scattering 
peas about the yard. As a proof of 
my success in lambs in the year 1804, 
my shepherd, Thomas Nunn, gained 
one of the premiums, (five guineas) 
from the Society. 

In February 1805, a sevenieen acre 
meadow was become solid. I filled 
up theopea drains, with bushes and 
stones, and on the 4th of April began 
to dibble vetches and peas, then car- 
ried on about 15 leads per acre of out- 
hollowing muck, and mould together ; 
sowed Dutch clover and rye-grass, and 
brushed them as usual; the crop was 
abundant. | got 63 loads of hay from 
the 17 acres. ‘This was the meadow 
which Mr. Coke, Mr. Gurdon, &c. 
admired so much, deeming such an 
improvement in grass land, deserving 
of high commendation. 

The accident from . which this 
method of managing grass lands ori- 
gmated, was this; Jn 1784, [had a 
piece of grass land eaien up by grubs; 
I sowed vetches upon it and harrowed 
them. They produced so goad a crop 
that I have continued the practice to 
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the present time. And whenever my 
lays of clover fail, instead of breaking 
them up, I dibble or drill vetches 
early in thespring. Thesrye-grass and 
Dutch clover, upon my meadows, 
come wuch earlier and grow faster 
than the lays upon my arable land. 
This is worthy Of remark. 

P.S. 1 oftew use the drill roll for 
vetches and peas as J do the dibbles ; 
please to observe also. that | never 
plough, pare, or searify my grass 
lands. 


——— 


EDINBURGH INSTITUTE. 
‘ 


FEXUIS new institution was opened 

at Edinburgh on a new and 
popular plan on the Ist of October. 
its object is to atlord courses of lec- 
tures on various sciences, and on the 
most useful branches of polite litera- 
ture, adapted to the capacity and con- 
venience of a large class of individuals, 
who possess a tase for knowledge, but 
want opportunity or leisure for acade- 
mic studies; and it is conducted ona 
plan of economy which places its 
advantages within the reach of per- 
sons of every description. 

The lectures are given by indivi- 
duals, members of the institution, 
selected by a committee appointed 
for the purpose; they receive a small 
pecuniary compensation, and enjoy 
several honorary privileges. It is 
conceived that the means of support- 
ing such an institution may easily be 
found in Edinburgh, where there are 
so many professed students, as well as 
imiividuals in private lite, who dedi- 
cate a considerable portion of their 
time to literary and scientific pursuits, 
and who would willingly embrace an 
opportunity of rendering their ac- 
quirements beneficial to others. The 
present establishment may therefore 
bring such persons forward and give 
etfect to their exertions. The lectures 
are delivered three times a week, on 
Monday, Wednesday and Friday 
evenings, at half past eight o'clock, 
and are continued during eight 
months of the year, one science suc- 
ceeding another, each being treated 
at such length as its importance re- 
quires. The funds for the support of 
the whole arise from an annual con- 
tribution of half a guinea from each 
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member, part of which is expended 
in purchasing philosophical instru- 
ments for the common use of the 
members; the rest is applied to dis- 
charge the necessary expences of the 
meetings, and for remunerating the 
lecturers. An extraordinar’ meeting 
is held once a month for the purpose 
of discussion, at which any member 
may controvert the principles laid 
down by the lecturer, or illustrate the 
subject under discussion. The com- 
mittee elect members, and arrange 
the courses of lectures for the session. 
Each member is allowed to bring a 
stranger, and free admission is given 
to ladies. 

The society meet a‘ present in Mr. 
Wailace’s Mathematicai Academy, 
South Bridge-street, where lectures 
on Astronomy have tilb lately been 
delivered. 


Rovart LAaNcasTRIAN SCHOOL, 
QURSUANT to public advertise- 
ment, the philanthropic Mr, Jo- 
seph Lancaster delivered a lecture 
on his new system of education, at the 
Theatre Royal.in Newcastle, on Wed- 
nesday September 5, to a numerous 
and enligtened ‘audience. When the 


curtain was. drawn up, a number of 


boys, selected from those who have 
for four months past been under tui- 
tion at the preparatory school in the 
Posterm, were discovered seated at 
two desks, with their slates before 
them; and who afterwards gave the 
audience ocular demonstration of the 
order and discipline observed in the 
schools on the Lancastrian s¢stem, 
Mr. Laneaster soon after made his 
appearance, when he was received 
with those marks of congratulation so 
justly due to the advocate of such a 
cause, and which were equally ho- 
nourable to the auditory who conmpli- 
mented him. In commencing his 


lecture, he acknowledged the want of 


many of those qualifications expected 
to be met with in a public speaker. 
He stated, that he was the son of a 
poor man, and that man a soldier ; 
and, though he bad a family of ten 
children, was enabied, by the pension 
he received from bis Majesty, to edu- 
cate his children with credit. After 
noticing the bounty of the royal fa- 
mily with which his labours were pa- 
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tronized, be proceeded to the busi- 
ness of the evening, viz. “* to explain 


the mannct in which ONE man may 
! 


govern aud tear h 1000 chiidren with 
as much facility as 20. in half the 
usual time, and at one-third of the 
common expence—the principle of 
order—the method whereby one 
book will serve for 500 or 1006 chil- 
dren—and the manner iv which 500 
scholars may spe!! at ‘he same.-instant 
of time.” .[n elucidation of the first 
part of his sabject, Mr. L. observed, 
that the system wes purely a mili 
tary one. He had noticed tora long 
period, to what proficiency in disei- 
pline anumber of ven couid speedily 
be broughi in the army; and it for- 
cibly struck iis mind, that if the same 
were adepted in a school-room, the 
effects wovid be precisely similar, 
‘The success of this plan was now fully 
established ,* and surely no person 
would w gue, that because the system 
had been hitherto exclusively used 
to train men for war, that therefore it 
ought not to be resorted to, in order to 
enlighten the youthful mind, and to 
familiarize it to habits of peace and in- 
dustry. The Lecturer then adverted 
to the disadcantages attending the 
common mode of tuition, and forcibly 
contrasted them with the advantages 
connected with the new plan. Aec- 
cording to the old mode, the autho- 
rity of the master is merely personal, 
When he absents himself he takes his 
authority with him, and the conse- 
quence is, that the school instantly 
hecomes a scene of uproar and con- 
fusion. When the master returns, he 
finds, according tu the old proverb, 
that ** Bedlam has broke loose,” and 
generally begins to correct the evil by 
a“ wholesale” whipping. Accordingly 
to work he sets, and as the task is nota 
very easy one,( particularly if it be on 
a hot sumimer’s day) cach successive 
victim comes in for a double share of 
the ** cood things,” the master’s indigs 
nation alwavs increasing in proportion 
to the number of offending pupils he 
has to flog. Not so in’ the new pian, 
and for this obvious-reason — the 
authority of the master is interwoven 
with the system; among the bovs arg 
monitors, sub-monitors, and a moni- 
tor-general, and these are as able, in 
the absence of the master, to carry on 
the work of instruction, as the cap- 
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tains, &c. of a regiment are compe- 
tent to put the soldiers on parade 
through the several military ma- 
neuvres, when the commander him- 
self happens not to be present. In- 
deed, to he convinced of the superio- 
rity of the new pian, it is only neces- 
sary to visit ‘he preparatory school in 
this town, under the superintendance 
of Mr. Drury, where boys in a few 
months, have made such progress in 
learning, as cannot but forcibly re- 
commend the “ British system of 
Education,” sto every unprejudiced 
mind. ‘he Lecurer then noticed 
the advantages thai arise from the 
scholars being divided into classes, 
and the exceilent effect produced by 
a judicious distribution of rewards 
and punishments, by which a spirit of 
emulation was strongly excited, and 
without which spirit, little impiove- 
inent could be made in the youthful 
mind. ‘The rewards generally consist 
of a variety of little useful articles ; 
those, huwever, who eminently dis- 
tinguish themselves, are rewarded 


with medals, the highest and most 
honourable of which bear a striking 
likeness of his Maje:ty. 


Mr. L. par- 
ticularly noticed thimbles as being 
among the rewards, and obscived, 
that the audience would be ready to 
ask, What have boys to do with 
thimble’? “* I have seen (said he) a 
boy 14 years make choice of a thimble, 
and when asked what, he would do 
with it, he frankly replied, ‘ Makea 
Present of it to my mother.” And 
ought we not to cherish disposi- 
tions like these, by putting such ar- 
‘ticles witbin their choice, that boys 
may thus shew their gratitude to a 
fond and indulgent mother, or their 
fraternal affection towards a beloved 
sister?” ‘The punishments are likewise 
calculated to affect the mind rather 
than the body, and ave at complete 
variance with the corporeal flagella- 
tions so uniformly practised in com- 
tion schools. For instance, a boy 
who acquires a harsh, uncouth way of 
pronouncing his words (of which Mr. 
L. gave a specimen) is sent round the 
school, crying, “ Buy my matches!” 
One who is in the habit of going 
from his seat, is clapped in a place 
resembling a hen-coop, and ycleped 
the “ Strayed chicken.” A boy who 
appears insensible to the spirit of 
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emulation, and is what is usually 
termed a dunce, is hung up ina large 
cage to the top of the school-room, 
while the rest of the scholars parade 
round him, displaying their honours, 
&c. in exultation. Any of the boys 
who may be addicted to the dirty 
practice of sucking his own fingers, 
is on the first offence placed in'a 
conspicuous situation in the school, 
with his fingers in his mouth, and a 
label affixed, of ** Suck-finger baby ;" 
and should two be guilty of such an 
oficnce, they are paired off, with their: 
fingers in each other's mouths; and as 
they have each a Aostage, there is 
litt's fear of their biting hard. The 
success of his first experiment enabled 
Mr. Laocaster to feel the ground 
upon which he stood, and convinced 
him of the eiheacy of the principle, 
in directing the ductile mind -of 
youth into habits of virtue; industry, 
knowledge. By pursuing the 
principle steadily, he has raised a 
monument to his memory, more \du- 
rable than marble of brass, by en- 
grafting his instructions into the 
minds of at least fifty thousand chil- 
dren.—The system of rewards and 
punishments is the fudcrum of his 
grand machine. He implants the 
seeds of ambition into the youth- 
ful mind, which is so directed as to 
animate the boy to the paths of ho- 
nour and sound morality. When a 
misdemeanour bappens in the school, 
the punishment ts degradation; andin 

that case the sight of a petticoat toa 
boy, whe previously considered him- 
self aman, has become, in the plan 
of Mr. Lancaster, a more dreadful 
infliction than the severest corporeal 
chastisement than can be imagined, 
If we ever were tempted to simile at 
the whimsicality of his punishnients, 

we could not belp admiring the ex- 
cellence of the principles they were 
calculated to produce; and we are 

persuaded, that the more generally 

they are practised, when necessity re- 
quires them, their very whimsicality 
will the more insure their success. A 
variety of those punishments he eluci- 
dated to the andicnceby the exhibi- 
tion of drawings, commenting upen 
their consequences and effects with 
much perspicuity and good-humour. 
After that part of his subject was fi- 
nished, he made some pertinent re- 
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flections on those advocates of igno- 
yauce and intolerance, who assert,. 
that it is dangerous to communicate 
knowledge “‘ to those who tere doom- 
ed to the drudgery of daily labour.” 
The infamy of those who propagated 
such doctrines, he exposed in the 
most animated language ; and we can- 
not help stating that those priests 
who have dared to publish such scan- 
dalous doctrines, are a disgrace to 
the sacred posts they fill, and un- 
worthy the character of British sub- 
jects. 

Mr. L. then proceeded to give the 
audience a lively and interesting de- 
scription of the several interviews he 
had wiih his Majesty and the royal 
family on the subject, and the muni- 
ficent suppert he received from them 
for the extension of the system.— 
* Were | not to bring forward his Ma- 
jesty on this occasioy,” said Mr, L. 
** from whom I have received so 
much, and by whom Lam enabled to 
extend the system from one end of 
the kingdom to the other, I sould be 
unworthy of standing before you as an 
advocate of the poor this néght.” The 
lecturer then congratulated the au- 
dience on the spirit. which had been 
manifested in the cause in this place, 
and expressed his conviction, from 
the proficiency which the boys ia the 
preparatory echool had already made, 
of the ultimate success of the institu- 

. tion. He then took occasion to re- 
commend a school on a similar plan 
for girls. He observed, that it was 
only making a sort of half jubilee 
without this; and as many of the girls 
would probably become servants, &c, 
in their families, it would be as much 
to their interest as ta their honour 4o 
pay.that attention to the one sex 
which they had manifested to the 
ether. He concluded by making an 
offer of 201. out of the receipts ef the 
evening towards the institution of a 
Jubilee School for Giils—thanked 
the audience for their induigence, 
and retired amidst the repeated plau- 
dets of the company. 

The proceeds of the house amount- 
ed to SII. 8s. Gd. 

On Thursday night, Sept. 6. Mr. 
Lancaster delivered another iecture 
at the theatre in North Shields; but 
from the shortness of the notice, and 
many of the place being at Alnwick 
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Sessions, it was not so crowded a 
house at at Newcastle. The boxes 
were filled, however, by a most re. 
spectable audience; and from the 
great interest which the lecture ex. 
cited, added to the novel exhibition 
of the Lancasterian scholars from this 
town, which produced a sensation of 
delight as instantaneous as electricity, 
the whole plan received the most 
unbounded approbation, Mr. Lin. - 
skill and his family were present, be- 
sides many gentlemen and ladies who 
have advocated the cause of educa- 
tion among the poor, so that there is 
no doubt but (indeed we believe it js 
determined) Mr. Lancaster's plan of 
instruction will be introduced into the 
new schoo! which they are now build. 
i The lecture was delivered in 
very difierent language té that in 
Newcastle, and the exemplary lessons 
of the boys was consideably varied 
from that practised here. So. great 
was the impression made ox the audi- 
euce by the lecture, that, people 
flecked to the green-room immedi- 
ately after Tithe. curtain dropt—the 
boys were caressed with enthusiastic 
affection, and a gentleman of the 
name of Honeyman, generously gave 
5l. to distribute amongst them, which 
was done nexttlay. On the boys get- 
ting into the coack* to leave, Shields, 
they gave three cheers; and on ar- 
riving at Newcastle, they marched in 
military order into the house at St. 
Ann's Row, where Mr. Lancaster re- 
sided, to bid him farewel. This be- 
ing unknown to Mra Lancaster, he 
was sruck witha delightful surprise at 
the attachment of the boys. Before 
they left him, a glass of wine was 
giver to each of them, and on march- 
ing back to the coach, to proceed 
home, they formed a ring in front of 
St. Ann's Row, and gave three cheers 
for Lancaster's health and happi- 
ness, 

On Friday Mr. Lancaster proceeded 
to Alnwick, by invitation of Ralph 
Annet, Esq. In the evening he de- 
livered a lecture toa respectabie com- 
pany, a committee of whom had been 
previously formed to establish @ 
school accordings to Mr. Lancas- 
ter’s plan. Next morning Mr. L. was 
invited to Alnwick Castle, by his 
Grace the Duke of Northumberland, 
by whom he was received with that 
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noble condescension- and affability 
for which his Grace is distinguished. 
The Duke's heart, which is ever open 
te the wants of the poor, was never 
more benevolently expanded than on 


this occasion. His grace said, he had 
some time been anxious to see Mr. 
Lancaster, and was glad that he had 
now the opportunity of forwarding his 
plans for the education of the poor in 
Alnwick. The duke expressed him- 
selfa warm friend tothe liberal princi- 
ples upon which the NewcastleLancas- 
srianschool was founded,and felt indig- 
nant at the insidious attempt that had 
been made to bias his mind against its 
establishment.—“* No pen, nor lan- 
guage,” says Mr. Lancaster in a letter 
from Alnwick to one of his friends in 
Newcastle, ‘* can express the heart- 
feit satisfaction this interview has pro- 
duced. How glorious itis to see the 
nobles of the land, like the king bim- 
self, become the patrons of education, 
and friends of the poor. A school 
will be established here worthy the 
house of Percy, the virtues and senti- 
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ments of whose duke are more noble 
than his dukedom.” 

Owing to the difficulty of procur- 
ing a conveyance from Alnwick, Mr. 
Lancaster did not reach Berwick till 
six o'clock on Saturday evening. At 
seven he proceeded to the Town-Hall, 
where he delivered a lecture, which 
was received with loud acclamations. 


-When the liberal and magnificent 


conduct of the Duke of Northumber- 
Jand was stated, the hall resonnded 
with the most grateful applauses. 

The people of Berwick have so high 
an opinion of Mr. Lancaster's system, 
that not only a school is to be esta- 
blished upon his plan, but various 
charity schools in the town are to be 
modelled, and consolidated into one, 
upon the principle. The Mayor and 
principal inhabitants of Berwick paid 
Mr. Lancaster the utmost attention and 
a vote of thanks was passed to the 
chief magistrate, for his urbanity and 
politeness in granting the Town-Hall 
for the meeting. 





VARIETIES, LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL; 


With Notices respecting Men of Letters, Artists, and Works 


an Hand, &c. &c. 


IR John Carr has in a state of con- 
considerable forwardness for pub- 
lication, Descriptive Sketches of the 
Southern and Eastern parts of Spain, 
the tsiands of Majorca, Minorca, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and Malta, duringa 
tour in those countries in the year 
1999 and 1810, to be accompanied by 
egravings of views made on the spot, 
Early in April, Mr. Pratt intends to 
bring forward to public view the much 
expected Poetical Remains of Joseph 
Biacket; illustrated and adorned by 
appropiate enyraviags frdin orizinal 
designs by eminent painters; with a 
portrait which exbihits a. striking 
likeness; and interesting memoirs of 
the author. Published exclusively for 
the benefit of bis aged mother and 
orphan child. 

{u the press: Biographia Dramatica, 
ora Companion to the Plavhouse;— 
containing anecdotes of British and 
tish dramatic writers from the com- 
Mencement of our theatrical exhibi- 
tions, with an acconnt of their works, 
&e. &e, origivally compiied by David 





Erskine Baker; carefully corrected; 
greatly enlarged; and continued from 
1784 to 1811, by Isaac Reed and 
Stephen Jones; in three volumes 
octavo. 

Mrs. Grant, of Laggan, -is engaged 
in Essays on the Poetry and Super- 
stitions of the Highlands. With Frag- 
ments in y<rse and prose, 

Tbe new edition of Addison's works, 
with notes, &c. by the late Bishop 
Hurd, Ip six octavo volumes, is in the 
press. 


Mr. Parkinson is about to publish 


Observations on the Act for Regulat- 
ing Madhouses, with Remarks ad- 
dressed to the friends of the Insane; 
and a correction of the mistatements 
of the casé of Benjamin Elliott, sen- 
tenced to six months imprisonment 
for illegally depriving Magy Daintree 
of her liberty. 


Mr. S. Bennet author of the Con- 
stancy, Dispersion, and Progress of 
Israel, intends to publish, by sub- 
scription, a work, in quarto, entiled 
the Temple of Ezckiel: containing 
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an Elucidation of the 40th, 41st and 
4@d Chapiers, &c. of Ezeliel; com- 
prising the vision of a temple, with 
all- its’ courts,, halls, chambers and 
porches, as described in those chap- 
ters. A comment never before brought 
so. concisely and completely to. the 
view of the literary world, on account 
of the obscureness of the text, and the 
“want of a plan as a key to the text ; 
now elucidated with an impartial and 
scientific comment, representing this 
visionary edifice, with all its dimen- 
sions and calculations, ina clear aud 
concise manner : with two plates; one 
representing the fundamental design 
of that edifice, agreeable to the text; 
and the other a bird's-eye view, with 
the elevations of that magnificent and 
spacious fabric. This elucidation is 
not ideal, but a correct representation 
of the literal and true sense of the 
bible-text; with such assistance as the 
author has gathered from the Hebrew 
writers, and the docters co- existent 
with the second-temple; also from the 
most celebrated commentators, be- 
sides the particulars of his own obser- 
vations, so as to reconcile the whole 
text with a true representation of the 
temple proposed by Ezekiel. Mr. 
Bennet has placed all the text regu- 
larly in the margin, with the cor- 
ment opposite to the places; the di- 


mensions and calculations appertain-> 


ing to the text, are marked in alpha- 
betical order, referring to the fun- 
damental design. And, in particular 
places, where the translations are 
obscure or have heen miscouceived, 
he has introduced the originalilebrew 
text, and has endeavoured to rectify 
the errors, and give the true seuse 
thereof. Not only the discerning 
readers and adherents to the holy 
scripture, will he gratified by 
such an elucidation, but, that the 
scientific reader will probably consider 
this work as an interesting and sublime 
document relating to anc:ent archi- 
tecture, and as a valuable supplement 
to the bible. 

Early in the ensuing year, is in- 
tended to be published, in one hand- 
some volume, octavo, the Protestant 
Dissenters’ Annua! Register, for 1810, 
consisting of the following subjects: 
1.. History of Dissenters, and their 
various denominations, including the 
existing laws relative to dissenters, 


? 


[Decemprk 


which will be given at length through 

the next and succeeding volumes,—9 

View ot the progress of religion, and 
religious liberty, in the respective 
counties of. the united kin ‘doms.—8, 
Proceedings in parliament, the courts 
of law, and at the universities, rela. 
tive to dissenters, and religious liberty 
in general.—4. Progress and present 
state of foreign missious.—5. ‘Proceed. | 
ings at public meetings, anuiversa- 
ries, &c. of the friends of religion, 
public charity, and free toleration — 
6. Erection of new chapels, establish- 
ment of religious and benevolent 
societies, and formation of - new 
churches.—7. Ordination services, re- 
mevals, and changes of ministers.—8, 
Obituary and biography of eminent 
dissenters, and other public religious 
characters.—9, Miscellaneous and ori- 
ginal papers, containing plans, hints, 
schemes, &c. to promote the cause of 
religion, morals, useful literature, re- 
ligious liberty, aud christian benevo- 
lence.—10. Epitome and review of 
new books interesting to dissenters.— 
11. A complete theological catalogue 
of books published during the vear— 
12. View of the progress of religious 
liberty on the continent, and in every 
part of the world.—13. Discussions re- 
lative to church government, and 
ecclesiastical afiairs. .Communica- 
tions and hints for the improvement 
of this work must be directed, under 
cover, to the editor, at Messrs. Gale 
and Curtis's, paternoster-row, Lon- 
don. 

Mr. Malcolm has in the press, a 
new volume of Anecdotes of the Man- 
ners, Customs, Dress, Amusements, 
&c. of the citizens of London, from 
the time of the Romans co 1699. 

A new edition of Toplady’s Historic 
Proof of the Calvinism of the Church 
of England, including a brief account 
of eminent persons ‘before and after 
the Reformation, in two large volumes 
quarto, embellished with two hundred 
portraits, will be published in the 
course of the ensuing year. 

A Life of Sir Michae! Foster, Knt. 
Vic Dodson, Esq. 

he new edit! mn 
Britannica, will 


by the 
originally writ 
of the Biogra 
shortly be published. 

The Jubilee, or Pisappointed Peet, 


late 


‘ ‘ : : v : 
in aseries of elegies, by Peter Pindar, 
Esq. is preparing for the press. 
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The Rev. Josiah Pratt is engaged 
in writing the life of Bishop Hail, as 
a supplement to the works of that 
prelate lately edited by him. 

Chronological Memoirs of Mobam- 
mwedan History, from its earliest 
period to the establishment of the 
house of Teymur in Hindostan, is in 
great forwardness, translanted from 
the Persian, by D. Price, Esq. of the 
Bombay establishment. ° 

Dr. Diake, under the title of the 
Gleaner, intends to publish in four 
yolumes octavo, a selection of the best 
essays from those periodical papers 
which have not been included in the 
last edition of the British Essayists. 

Captain T. H. Cooper is preparing 
a collection of all the Land Battles 
fought in the Messenian, Lydian, 
Sacred, Peloponnesian,» Corinthian, 
Etruscan, Tarentine, Punic,Sardinian, 
Social, Macedonian, Jugurthine, Mi- 
thridatic, Civil, Servile, Peruvian, 
and other wars, frem the foundation 
of Rome to the birth of Christ, em- 
bellished with about eighty plans of 
the principal battles ; and maps, shew- 
ing the routes and places of actions, 
&c. &e. 

The Bishop of London is printing 
a work on the subject of Calvinism, 
which will comprehend his last three 
charges, with considerable additions, 
and numerous, quotations from the 
works of Calvin and the ancient 
Fathers. 

In the press, The Second Exodus, 
or Reflections on the Prophecies of 
the Last Times in 2 volumes, by the 
Rev. William Ettrick, M. A. late Fel- 
low of Upiversity College Oxtord. 

Mr. Henry Weber is engaged in a 
collection of Tales of the East, col- 
lated with the original or early transla- 
tions, and now first arranged in one 
uniform edition, in three volumes 
royal octavo, containing upwards of 
one thousand stories, besides a num- 
ber of translations and reprints of 
scarce and little known’ eastern ro- 
mnauces, with the whole of the Arabian, 
Persian, Turkish, Mogul, Tartarian, 
and Chinese Tales, which from their 
merit are entitled to notice. 

Mr. Joseph ‘Jackson has in the 
press, a work of considerable labour, 
and «f great utility to‘manufacturers 
of cloths, eutitled, The Merchant, 
Manufacturer's, and Patter-Out'sUni- 


Usiversat Mae. Vou. XIV. 


versal Warp and Weft Tables, shew- 
ing at one view the quantity of warp 
or weft in any piece of cloth, from 
one yard, to yards progressively, to 
80 yardsJong; and for one inch broad; 
then 18 inches broad, and by inches 
progressively to 60 inches broad; and 
for one thread in an inch, then two 
threads in an inch, and by two pro- 
gressively to 200 threads in an inch, by 
which the quantity of warp-or weft in 
any piece of cloth may be obtained, 

A translation of Gesuer’s Pastoral 
Novel, by Mr. Charles Eichorn, is in 
the press, inteuded for the use of 
German and English scholars, with 
an interlineary translation, and the 
English elegantly rendered at the foot 
of each page. 

The engravings for a Chinese Dic- 
tionary of about 7000 characters, are 
commenced under the inspection 
Dr. Montucci. The wo:k will be 
translated into Latin, French,° and 
English, at the,;desire of the East 
India Company. 

The Rev. J. Fawcett is preparin 
for publication, The Devotiona 
Family Bible; containing the Old and 
New Testaments, with copious notes 
and illustrations, partly selected aud 
partly original: with a devotional 
exercise, at the end of every chapter, 
by way of improvement, to be pub- 
lished in parts and numbers, and the 
whole to be comprized in two volumes 
royal quatto. 

An account of the Isle of Man, 
comprizing its history, antiquity, and 
its present state, is preparing for pnb- 
lication by Mr. George Wood. 





Arts, sciences, &c, 

The Sogiety for maintaining and 
educating poor erphans of clergymen, 
till of age to be put apprentice we 
are glad to find, have made consider- 
able progress in the erection of their 
new school, in a vervairy and heaiihy 
situztion, about half a mile north of 
Upper Baker-street. ‘Towards the 
expense of this erection, we under- 
stand, the society have received many 
handsome subscriptions; and we have 
no deubt but a humane public (con- 
sidering the worthiness of the cause) 
will enable them to go through with 
their design without breaking inte 
their permapent funds. 
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The literary works of Madam De 
Stael, some of which she had been 
employed upon eight years, have been 


seized at Blois in France by the pre-' 


fect, who,has not left the authoress 
one copy. Her loss is estimated at 
60,000 franks, she having been ordered 
to quit France might have chosen 
Capet or Munich for her residence, 
but preferring America, she has em- 
barked at Havre. 

Wesiminsier Abbey. — This vene- 
rable pile it is teported is to be re- 
stored to all its former grandeur. Mr. 
Wyatt the architect has undertaken 
to put the walls and ornaments into a 
complete state of durability, without 
doing the least injury to the monu- 
ments. A drasxing of the original 
structure has been found in a-vase 
taken.from the court of records in a 
high state of preservation, from which 
the artist will be enabled to produce 
all the minute ornaments which time 
has destroyed. The saints which stood 
in the niches are to reappear. 

A number of maps of Germany, 
France, and Europe have lately been 
printed at Leipsick upon the finest 
eambric; they are calculated to be 
used as handkerchiefs ; to fold up in 
the pocket, &c. and the colours will 
not wash out, 

A gentleman who has made many 
efforts to rear silk worms, gives as the 
result of his experience, that the sole 
bar in breeding them, is the impossi- 
bility of obtajning mulberry leaves 
sufiiciently early in the spring for the 
worms, or a healthy substitute, until 
the foliage of the mulberry be ready. 
The lettuce was the only plant on 
which the worms would feed, but 
which by scouring and weakening 
them, brought on a species of hydro- 
pic rot like that ofsheep. Dried let- 
tuce, besides being too hard for their 
mouths, debilitated thein to so great a 
degree, that they died with their web 
incomplete, and without producing 
any chrysolete. 

The following is recommended as 
an effectual test for the discovery of 
sulphuric acid in vinegar; namely 
the acetate of barytes of the new no- 
menclatnre; it is the most delicate 
test possible, because a copious inso- 
luble precipitate immediately falls 
down, upon adding a sinall quaatity 
of the above compound. 





( Decambrg 


A Cure for the Asthma.—In out lay 
number, p. 406, we mentiored’ lie 
discovery that stramonium was @ te? 
medy for the asthma. Since that peu 
riod, a gentleman at Bristol writes, 
that after looking forward to nothin 
better than dragging outa miserable 
existence, embittered by one of the 
most cruel diseases to which humag 
life is subject, was induced to 
stramonium upon himself. He sought 
it in vain in every chemist's shop in 
Bristol, of course was obliged to send 
to London for it. A few hours after 
smoking it as directed, he was most 
wondeifully relieved; having since 
that time enjoyed a degree of ease to 
which he had been a stranger almost 
nine years, heing able of a night td 
lic down in his bed without inconve- 
nience. ‘ 

From the very extraordinary pro- 
duce of one potatoe planted whole, it 
is evident that the cultivation of that 


useful root in this country is merely. 


in its infancy. In the latter end of 
June last, a gentleman residing in 
Sloane-square, planted in his garden 
a new species of potatoe, which he 
brought last spring from the Alleheg- 
hany mountatas of North America; 
and by.a peculiar mode of culiiva- 
tion, there grew from the original pa- 
rent upwards of one hundred stems,’ 
each measuring in length about six 
feet six inches. A few days agothese 
stems were dug, when the produce 
weighed @23ibs. whereas the seed po- 
tatoe did not weigh quite two ounces. 
Each of the potatoes on an average 
measured six inches in length, and 
the same in circumference. It is of a 
red colour, aud is remarkably dry and 
mealy. 

A Mr. Manning is now at Canton 
in China, and has been there five 
years learning the language in the 
dress of the country, with a view to 
penetrate the interior. Le has adapted 
himself to the manners and feelings 
of the Chinese, so far that he is 
scarcely to be distinguished from 
them by the natives themselves. 

The small bells set a ringing by 
means of De Luc’s electric column, 
continued ringing on the evening of 
the 24th of August last, having been 
so doing for a period of 152 days and 
a half. This long continuance ren- 
ders it not improbable that the weight 
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of the clapper may be so adapted to 
the. power of the apparatus, as to 
cause, small hells, to continue ring- 
ing without intermission, for years 
together. 

Mr. Mayer Oppenheim, of London, 
has obtained a patent for making a 
red transparent glass. In making this 
weare directed to take the materials 
that compound the flint-glass ; to pu: 
rify them, and add an equal quantity 
of bran-steen, a species of manganese 
ore, mix them well together, and 
place them in a reyerberatory furnace 
for thirty-six hours, when the calci- 
pation will be completed. ‘This must 
be cohobaied, or repeatedly exposed 
to the action of warm water, till no 
saline particles remain, when it may 
be dried, and an equal quantity of 
sal aimmoniac put into it; it is then 
to be reduced to powder by the help 
of distilled vinegar. It is next put into 
aretort, well secured, placed ina sand 
furnace, and exposed eighteen hours 
to a fire sufficiently strong for subli- 
mation; after this, the calX is to be 
separated from the sublimed matter. 
To this sublimate, an .equal quantity 
of sal ammoniac is to be added, and 
again tobe Jeyigated as before. The 
mixture is to be brought back ‘into 
the retort, and a fire applied strong 
enough to convert the brann-stein to 
a liquid. Of this liquid, half an 
ounce is to be taken, and to this thirty 
grains af dissolved Dutch gold are to 
he added. This quantity is to be 
mixed with every pound of the flint 
materials, and the mixture being 
placed in a reverberatory furnace, 
there will be produced a white flint 
glass, which on asecond exposure to 
the same heat, wi.l be red and transpa- 
rent. ‘The above-named compounds 
of the Hint glass, contain two parts ¢f 
lead, one part of sand, and one part of 
salt petre or borax. 


i ceatemeniemennenenett 
FOREIGN LITERARY INTELLIGENCE, 
France. 

Among the productions of the Fle- 
mish school, now at Paris, that which 
diaws the greatest notice is, the Last 
Judgment, by Van Eyck, In the 
centre of the picture appears the Arch- 
angel Michael, grt with a cuicass, and 
holding in his hand a balance, in 
which be weighs the just and the 


wicked. God and his Apostles, ele- 
vated in glory, preside over this aw- 
ful scene. The lateral parts repre- 
sent, on the one side, the gate of Para- 
dise, where St. Peter admits the just 

and on the other, the entranee to 
Heil, by which Devils are carrying 
off the wicked. The ungoverned ime- 
gination, and the whim which reign 
in the composition of this picture, are 
doubtless that which most pleases the 
multitude; but it merits the atten- 
tion of the artists, by the beauty of 
some of its heads, by their general 
truth of expression, and, in fine, by 
the justness of the movements of most 
of the figures. The artist ‘to whom , 
we owe this picture is better knowa 

under the name of John of Bruges, 

than under that of Van Evck: helived 

about the commencement of the oth 

century. 

The paintings of Cranach, who was 
of a satirical character, also attract 
crowds. His picture of the Fountain 
of Youth is full of comie and original 
designs ; and those in which he re- 
presents the diferent parts of the pas- 
sion of Christ, are full of grotesque 
figures, where popes and cardinals al- 
most always act the principal part; 
one would almost believe that, in 
his picture where Melancthon, under 
theaspect of John the Baptist is preach- 
ing inthe desert, he designed to sati- 
rise the little success attending the 
conferences held at Augsburgh. 

Cranach belongs to the German 
school: like all the artists of that 
time, he paints the carnations in a dry 
manner, but his draperies are exceed- 
ingly correct. 

Phere is also a painting of Breu- 
ghel dEnfer, thus surnamed on ac- 
count of his taste for pain:ing devils, 
and the place of their abode. This 
painting presents a histary of the 
world: in one of its departments is 
represented the fall of the angels, the 
creation, and the disobedience of 
man; in two other parts of the pic- 
ture are displayed the various tor- 
ments which are the effect of original 


sin. 


Calot, so much vaunted for the 


extravagance of his ideas, has pro- 
duced nothing so whimsical as the de- 
tails of this piece. 

The cultivation of the soda plant 
has been very successful in several 
parts of the district of Terraecen, not 
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less than ten miles from the coast, 
and has been fond the most profit- 
able crop that cou'd be raised. Moist 
soils and those eentiguous to them 
have hitherto always been found the 
most favourable, to {his culture, so 
that tlic distance of this successful ex- 
pefitnent from the rea, renders it so 
much more remarkable. 

A detached spire was the only part 
of the cathedral of Cambray, which 
had escaped the revolutionary bands. 
M. Pommercnil, prefect of the de- 
partment du Nord, has consecrated it 
tothe memory of Fenelon. A chapel 
is to be constructed in the lower part, 
to contain his mertai remains ; bis sta- 
tue is to be placed on the top, which 
commands the prospect of a public 
walk, formed on the scite where for- 
nierly stood the palace he inhabited, 
and the church where he so often 
preached Christian charity, and gave 
the example of repentance, and of 
submission to legitimate power ! 

Germe:: 

It is in ‘agitation to exten the plan 
of the institution called at Vienra the 
Oriental Academy. It was founded 
in 1754 by Prince Kanunitz, then 
prime minister, under the auspices 
of the Empress Maria Theresa; and 
has produced a considerable number 
of eminent oriental scholars, many of 
whom have been employed in the le- 
gation to Constantinople, and pub- 
lished many works of great interest ou 
eastern literature. 

A terrible water spout fell on the 
night of the 97th of August last at 
Hermagor in Illyrian Carinthia. The 
water flowed from the vicinity into 
the market place, and even penetrat- 
ed the windows of the first floors. 
More than fifty persons were hurried 
away by the torrent, many of whom 
were alive, and called piteously for 
assistance, which no one could afford. 
All the bridges and twelve houses 
were washed away, and a great quan- 
tity of cattle perished in the fields. 

North America. 
New York, Sept. 5. 

Doctor Davis, consul of the Unit- 
ed States at ‘Tripoli, has imported 
into this city, from that Regen- 
cy, a sheep which was_ presented 
to him by the bashaw of Tripoli. 
This animal has excited very deserv- 
edly the curiosity of a great vum- 
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her of our citizens; and to gratify 


those who are at a distance, the fok : 


lowing description of him, and sian. 
ticulars concerning him, may be-ret 
lied on. 

The body is longer than the ordi-, 
nary sheep of ovr country ; his legs 
are so long that he may be compared, 
in point of size, to a yearling calf;. 
his head is long and large, the. fore. 
head arched; his horns spiral,. but 
not large; has a fine eye, with a bold 
demeanour; his heck is long,: with a 
large dewlap of hair ; his \head. and, 
legs are not covered .with wool, as 
some of the Merino sheep are, but’ 
witha short white shining coveringof 
silky hair, except.giat arennd: his 
eyes, for about half an, inch, in, 
breadth, the hair is black; and about; 
the half of his ears, towards the end; 
ate black. At a small distance his 
covering appears of the dirty brown 
of the Merino; but on examination 
of the fleece, there is a mixture of 
straight hair or wool, of a soft silky. 
feeling and appearance, mixed with 
a coarser white hair, such as you 
find in camels hair shawls, The 
fieece at present is from an inch and 
half to two inches lone; his tail is 
long and thin, resembling somewhat 
thar of the tigers, 

Fezzen, from whence the animal 
was brought is described asa circular 
comain, in a vast wilderness, like an 
island in the ocean, lying to the south 
of Tripoli. There is an annual pres 
sent of these rams made to the bashaw 
of Tripoli, . No females aré ever per- 
mitted to come from thence; aod, 
from the amazing length of the jour- 
ney across the deserts, which requires 
from 70 to 90 days, generally very few 
of those that are sent survive the jour- 
ney—out of four which were sent with 
the one now here, two only arrived at 
Tripoli, one of which died on bis pas- 
sage to America. ‘ 

Vhe origin of the Merino race of 
sheep is involved in so much obscu- 
rity, that scarcely any two writers 
have been found to agree as to the 
probable origin of the race: From 
some circumstances detailed by Doc- 
tor Davis, as collected from various 
persons in Tripoli and Spain, and 
comparing the make, form, and marks 
of this animal, witb some sheep im 
ported into this city from Spain, it 
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may be conjectured that the race of 
Merinos have sprung from’ a mixture 
ofthe Fezzen ram with the common 


. sheep of Spain aud Barbary. 


The Fezzen Ram differs from the 
Barbary Ram in some particulars ; one 
or two of the most prominent are, 
that the tails of the Barbary sheep are 
short and about five inches broad, 
whereas the tails of the Fezzen sheep 
are very thin and Jong. From the 
carcase of the Barbary and Merino 
sheep there exudes a fat or grease, 
technically known by the name of 
yolk. The Fezzen appears perfectly 
free from it. 

This animal is now at the residence 
of Mr. Wm. A. Davis, Bloomingdale, 
about seven miles from this city, who, 
itis understood, has determined, to 
dispense his usefulness the present 
season only, to a reasonable extent ; 
ffém that stock we shall be able to 
judge of the value of the ram; and 
there can be no doubt, from the infor- 
mation obtained, though smal!, that 
he will bea valuable acquisition to 
this country, and particularly so as he 
if supposed to be only about two years 


and a half old. 
South America. 


Curious account of the electric Eel :— 
The rivers and lakes of the low pro- 
viaces of Venzuela, and the Caracecas 
abound with the gymunotus electricus, 
ar electric eel—cailed temblador by 
the Spanish colonists, and angualle 
iremblante by the French settlers of 
Guyana, which possesses the singular 
faculty of stunning its prey by an 
electric discharge. It is, however, 
net with most frequently in the small 
stagnant pools that are dispersed at 
intervals over the immense plains 
which extend from the Orenocco and 
Apure. The old road near Uruticu 
has been actually abandoned, on ac- 
count of the danger experieaced in 
crossing a ford, where the mules were, 
from the effects of concealed shocks, 
often paralyzed and drowned. Even 
the anglersometimes receives a stroke, 
conveyed along his wetted rod and 
fishing line. 

The electric cel is of considerable 
size, being about six feet in length. 
The structure of its nervous system 
has been accurately described; but 
te comparison of its cellular fur- 
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niture with the composition of the 

electric battery, is entively fanciful, 

avd seems no wise calculated for 

assisting. us in the explication of, the 
phenomena. The brilliant science 

of electricity, it must be confessed, is 

still in its infancy. Bhilosophers have 

assumed the existence of an electric 

fluid without proof, and talk of the 

galvanic current as familiarly as if 
they were describing the. operation 

of a real and tangible substance, ' 
Were such expressions merely figu- 
rative, and forced upon us by the 
yoverty of language, they would be 
iable to no material objection. But 
if they only serve to fill the imagina- 
tion, and supply the want of solid 
arguinent, it is high time to reject 
them. We may safely affirm, that the 
supposition of an electric fluid has not 
contributed in any degree to explain 
the appearances. All that we know 
of electric agency consists in a system 
of attractions and repulsions, of which 
the chief relations have been clearly 
disclosed. When a substance receives 
or conveys an electric shock, all its 
particles, during a certain minute 
portion of time, suffer a mutual and 
violent distension. The degree of 
effect which is produced, must hence 
depend on the intensity of action 
combined with its duration.—The con- 
vulsive agitation excited in the animal 
frame by an electric discharge, is 


“eaused by the general, though mo- 


mentary, repulsion which it commu- 
nicates to the train of nerves. The 
gymnotus electricus appears to ‘have 
the power of reversing this process.— 
By an etfort of volition, perhaps, it 
can suddenly give its nervous system 
the internal derangement appropriate 
to the electric agency, and thus dart 
its influence among the bodies in its 
vicinity. The sensation which the 
gummotus occasions is highly painful, 
and leaves a numbness in the parts 
affected. It indeed resembles more 
the effect of a blow on the head, than 
the shock of a common electric dis- 
charge. Analogous to the galvanic 
excitement, it may however depend 
less on the absolute intensity of 
action, than on the length of its dura- 
tion. In both cases, the diffuse shock 
received is more akin to the impres+ 
sion made by the residuum of an iin- 
mense battery, than ‘to the sharp 
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asmall charged jar. ’ 

The Indians entertain such a dread 
of the gymnotus, and shew so much 
réluctance to approach it when alive 
and active, that Humboldt found ex- 
treine dithculty in procuring a few 
of those ecis to serve as the subject? of 
his experiments. For this express 
purpose he,stopt some days on his 
journey across the Lianos to the river 
Apure, at the smail town of Calabozo, 
in the neighbourhood of which he was 
informed that they are very numerous, 
But, though his landlerd took the 
utmost pains to gratify his wish, he 
was, after repeated attempts, con- 
stantly unsuccessful. ‘Tired at last 
of disappointment, he rescived to 
proceed himse!f to the principal spot 
which the evmnoti freouent. He 
was conducted to the (aene de Bera, 
a piece of shallow water, stagnant 
and muddy, but of the heat of 79 
degrees, and surrounded by a rch 
vegetation of the c/usta rosea, the 
hymenea courbartl, tie great Indian 
fig-trees, and the sensitive plants with 
odoriferous flowers. -Flove tie travel 
lers soon witnessed a spectacle of the 
most novel and extraordinary kind: 
About thirty horses and mules were 
quickly collected from the adjacent 
savannahs, where they run half wiid, 
being only valued at seven shillings 
a-head when their owner -‘lappens to 
be known. These the Indians hem in 
on all sides, and drive into the marsh; 
then pressing to the edge of the water, 
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branches of the trees, armed with } 

bamboes or harpoons, they, with loud 
cries, push the animals forward, and 
prevent their retreat. |The gymnoti, 
roused, from their slumbers ‘by this 
noise and tumult, mount. near the 
surface, and swimming like so many 
livid water serpents, briskly pursue 
the intruders, and sliding under.their 
bellies, discharge through them the 
niost violent and repeated , shocks. 


The horses, convulsed and terrified, 


their mane esect, and their eyes star. 
ing with pain and anguish, make un- 
availing struggles to escape, In less 
than five minutes, two of them supk 
under the water and ‘were drowned, 
Vielory seemed 
eectric, eels. But their. activity 
now began to reiax. FPatigded by: 
such expence of nervous energy, they: 
shot their electric discharges with less 
frequency and efiect... The surviving 
horses gradually recovered from. the 
shocks, and became more composed 
and vigorous. {a about a, quarter of 
an bour the evemoti finally, retired 
from the contest, andin soch a state 


of lanvour and complete exbzustiang, 


that they were easily dragged on shore 
by the help of small harpoons fastened 
to cords. This very singular plan of 
obtaining the electric eel is, m allus 
sion to the mode of catching fish by 
means of the infasion of narcotic 
plants, termed emdbaréascar concaballay 
or poisoning with horses, 
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MEMOIRS OF REMARKABLE 


™% AR. Gaicnion, (whose death we 
LYE noticed in page 429 of our 
Just number,) was in his o4th vear. 
This artist Hourished in this country 
as an historical engraver, upwards of 
half acentury. He passed a part of 
his early youth at Paris under the 
celebrated Le Bas, from whom he 
jmbibed.such principles as laid the 
foundation of astyle at ence energetic 
and elegant. Having commenced his 


career in this school, he could draw 
as well as engrave; and as he possessed 
that rare talent in his art, the power of 
giving a free and faithful translation 
of a picture, the quality and cast of 
his productions were botd and original. 





PERSONS. 


His engraving was not the imitation 
of Audran, Edelinck, or Pry, it was 
the emanation of a natively vigorous 
mind, skilfully directed by a familiar 
study of the ablest models, | His. best 
works not only possess in an eminent 
degree whatever constitutes character 
and expression, as the print he en- 
graved from one of Hogarth’s series of 
election pictures, abundantly proves ; 
but they partake of that happy care- 
lessness of execution, which is as much 
a characteristic beauty in the style of 
painting or engraving, as it is in that 
of poetry. As Mr. Grignion advanced 
in life, his pure old-fashioned style 
was superseded by a mare imposings 
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amore finished, but a less intelligent suppose that the laws of nature would 
manoer. ‘This revolution in engrav- be suspended for the contradictory 


ing threw him into obscurity, and re- 
duced him also to poverty; but a few 
artists and lovers of art to whom his 
virtues and talents were equally dear, 
by a prompt and efficient subscrip- 
tion, smoothed the path of his de- 
clining age, and enabled him to close 
his days in the bosom of his family, 
with a contented and grateful mind. 
He resigned his life without any ap- 
parent pain or struggle. 





Joun Peter Drizss. 


TENLIIS Gentlemam was born about 
1740, and educated at the cele- 
brated seminary of Joachims Thal. 
His relations intended him for the 
ecclesiastical line, and he had made a 
progress in classical acquirements 
commensurate with their solicitude. 
But his curiosity led him into bolder 
investigations than were consistent 
with his intended profession and em- 
ployment, and by the study of Bruck- 
ers History of Philosophy, Bayle's 
Dictiovary, and Spinoza's works, it is 
said he attained a state of mind which 
indisposed him’ to conformity with 
the religious opinions of his country- 
men. When the time for his ordina- 
tion arrived, he disdained to that 
ceremony. His family who could 
with difficulty afford to support the 
expence of his education, soon after 
by degrees withdrew their assistance; 
however confident in his intellectual 
resources, he flattered himself that he 
should obtain a liberal maintevance 
by writing for the booksellers of 
Berlin. His first productions were 
anonymous, and concealed in various 
periodical publications; at length he 
advertised a Dissertation on the pro- 
prety of abolishing Public Prayer. 
€ contended that it was absurd to 


réquests of men; and that if prayer 
was notoriously useless, there. was 
little sense in continuing the sym- 
phony. The book was reviewed, 
abused as atheistical, and the poor 
author out of employ, fell into ex- 
treme want. On the 14th of January 
1774, being then about five and 
thirty, be attempted to destroy him- 
self with a pen knife; but not suc- 
ceeding, he determined on the slower 
process of voluntarily starving him- 
self. : 

Mendelsohn, Hagen, Nicholai, and 
other humane men visited him and 
endeavoured to awaken the love of 
life. budependence or insanity gave 
a frankness to his disccuise, which 
enabled them to succeed. ‘ihey in- 
duced Prince Henry of Prussia to 
leave his card, and carried word to 
poor Driess that he might be appoint- 
ed lecturer to his Royal Highness, 
Driess now accepted nourishment 
and recovered. Prince Henry allotted 
him astipend; and indicated certain 
days for his attendance in the library. 
Life had again charms while the 
dream of ambition could endure. He 
went in new clothes to thank the bene- 
volent Jew, Mendelsohn, and to 
consult about winning further trophies 
from ambition. The humanity of the 
Prince had given an audience, but 
intended no acquaintance. The next 
work of Driess, which defended sui- 
cide, was as unpopular as his first. 
Another attack of hypochondriasis 
came on, which necessitated his re- 
moval to a public mad-house, where, 
for want of some implement of de- 
struction, he beat out his own brains 
against the wall. Thus it is inferred 
that free-thinking has its martyrs as 
well as superstition. 





STATE OF PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 


§ Bre last month continued to pre- 
sent the same melancholy state 
of public affairs, which must naturally 
take place, when the sovereign is so 
afflicted as to be incapable of per- 
forming the duties of his office. ‘I'his 
of course would be exaggerated in the 
foreign journals, which paint our 
@ountry as overwhelmed with anarchy 


and confusion; the great, a prey to all 
the factions, which too often surround 
a court; and the merchants incapable 
of carrying on cowmerce from the 
number of bankruptcies, which week- 
ly fill the gazettes. That difficulties 
have arisen from beth causes cannet 
be doubted, yet neither the perplexi- 
ties of the commercial werld, nor the 
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agitations of the cabinet have intro- 
duced confusion in our government: 
the wheels may have been a little 
clogged, but the machine has conti- 
nued its course. Every one must feel 
for the calamity that has befallen his 
King, and see the necessity of provid- 
ing for the defects in the kingly of- 
fice: but there is nothing in the case 
to call for the exaggerations of alarm, 
nor any difficulty, that may not be 
overcome by wixiom, integrity, and 
patriotism. 

The bulletins continued their un- 
meaning routine, from which nothing 
satisfactory or conclusive could be de- 
rived. The nature of the complaint 
admits of but little explanation, and is 
confined to but very few-words: The 
day of the patient is marked by lucid 
intervals, or the absence of them; by 
coercion or the absence of it; and it 
may be justly doubted, whether ,any 
possible good could be derived to the 
people, by informing them of such 
particulars, Ali that could be wished 
for was, that aur sovereign should be 
under such hands as were well ac- 
quainted with the nature of this dis- 
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it necessary that the physicians should 
be examined on the nature of the 
king’ sdisorderj; and Dr. Willis. re- 
ferred it to that species of insanity, 
which consists in 4 confusion of ideas: 
crowding on each other, burdening 
the mind of the patient, and render. 
ing him incapable of attending to any 
thing which requires thought and re- 
flection. A more common forn of 
insanity is, when, the patient dwelly 
too long on a single idea, and reason- 
ing often justly from an error of his 
imagination, acts, what we call, the part 
of a madman. Fromm the nature of 
his Majesty's complaint any particular 
hurry bas a tendency to bring it on, 
and hence we may account for his 
having suffered under it in various 
periods of his reign; and the conclu- 
sion to be drawn from such a situa- 
tion is the propriety of easing his 
mind from those cares, which are so 
liable to bring on so dreadful a cala- 
mity. 

With this state of his Majesty’s mind 
the ministers must be presumed tohave 
been acquainted long before it was laid 
before the public; and it might have 


order: and the experience and skillof justified them in proceeding to re- 


Dr. Willis were a sufficient guarantee 
on such an occasion. As to the other 
physicians, they could be of no use, 
except when any particular bodily 
complaint might require their. inter- 
ference; and their presence was more 
likely to retard than to promote the 
cure of the principal disorder. It is 
of use to private families, that this 
subject should be cleaily understoed; 
that, if a similar calamity should be- 
fal them, they may know that pru- 
dence dictates to apply at once to 
those persons who are accustomed to 
the disorder, and not to waste their 
time and their money on medical nen, 
who, however great may be their ge- 
neral skill and experience, have been 
little conversant with a malady -that 
requires attentions pointed out o ry 
by long experience and practice. 
The public could not remain long 
ignorant of the nature of the com- 
plaint. The confinement of a sove- 
reign must have a cause; and if deli- 
cacy forbad the use of the word, it was 
sufficiently understood from circum- 
stances. However, time produced the 
developement of the whole. After 
a long delay, the two houses thought 


miedy the defect in the regal authority 
without any delay. The question na- 
turally recurs, in what manner, and 
by whom is it to be remedied? A re- 
gency was obviously necessary; in 
whom is this to be confided? The 
public would naturally look up to 
the Prince of Wales upon such an 
occasion ; and it seemed to be the 
general opinion both in and out of 
the Convention, that an application 
should be made to him to take upon 
himself this oftice. An interview, it 
was said, had been requested by the 
minister, but this was declined by the 
Prince; and the purport of it was 
conveyed in a letter of which the 
papers gave with confidence the sub- 
stance, and added, that the princes 
of the blood had united in a remon- 
strance against kis Royal Highness be- 
ing fettered by any conditions on 
coming into the office. ‘To this the 
ministers made a respectful reply, ute 
ging their duty to the crown, which 
caused them to see things in a dif- 
ferent light; and in fact, if the oc- 
currences took place as represented, 
there seems somcthivg preposterous 
in the proceeding. ‘The taterféreace of 
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the.Princes was rot called for, nor 
could they claim any pecutjar pri- 
vilege on this occasion n aliove that. of 
any “other subject. ‘The Prince de- 


clined with great dignity to make any 


replyas to the main question,» til 
the proposition: come fairly before 
him froa, the-two Houses. 

A difference of opinion prevailed 
in. the Houses on the mode of filling 
up the vacaney, whether by bill or 
by sidvess, but it «was determined to 

<9 I bill, and to foliowas much as 
oer the pr: cedenmtof 1788... The 


‘whole of-this preceeding depends on 


afiction.,..[t suppeses, that an act of 
the. two. tJouses, sagectioned by the 
King’s seal, affixed bya person acting 
waler their autherity, shall have the 
weight of-an act of parliament. To 
argue upon sucir a point seems su- 
perfluous. It, is an expedient not 
sanctioned by law; and, as the law 
has not provided for the -gase,- all 
that. can be doye is to act iv the 
best manner the state of things will 
admit, ‘This sec ‘ond warning will, it 
is hoped, in proper time introduce a 
law, which shall settle all di ii ‘ulties 


in the case of idiotcy, lunacy, insa 
nity, or minority of the Crown. it 
is certain that the mode of filling up 
the vacanjy .by biii prolongs the 
power of the ministers ; but one could 
hardly imagine, that so slight a gra- 
tification could be an abject , and 


they must have the credit of de- 
laying with a view only of giving 
every chance possible of the King’s 
Tecovery, that might be allowed with- 
out material injury to public af- 
fairs. 

The attention of the nation was 
absorbed in the ma lady of the King, 
the means of supphing the defect it 
on casioned, an Lihe discoveries of some 
transactions that vad taken place un 
der a similar calamity some years be: 
fore, The state of the army in Por- 
tugal, the multitude of banks uptcies, 
the question of paper money a tales 
iM various pamphiets, lost much of 


their importane e. Bat the law courts, 


atiacted considerable adention. And 
it is some advantage to the kingdom, 
that in absence of other matter, the 
Public j is entertained with judic ial ile- 
cisions. The oftener they arg delivered 
tothe press, and subjes “ted toapenexa- 
Mination, the better it willbe for pub- 
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lie justice: the: pistrinany or enclosure 
of the bar does not afford sufficient 
scope for an enlarged mind, and a 
technicabeducation may be improved 
by the common sense of the un- 
learned. 

A ctrrious cause was tried, which 
under the old Fretich’ government 
woutd have been distinguished by very 
elegant pleadings. Abeautiful tale un- 
der the name of Beauty and the Beast 
has been long in circulation through- 
out all Europe. ‘The power of bene- 
volence and kindness under-every dis- 
advantage of personal appearauce is 
shewn in this Tale, by a man of a hi- 
deous form, gaining the affections of 
a most beautiful woman. A French 
artist of great celebrity seized this as 
the subject of a painting, which with 
other works of his art, formed an ex- 
hibition very much frequented by 
people of taste and fashion, A clergy- 
man one day entered the room, and 
cut the painting to pieces. The artist 
brought his action tor damages, which 
the jury granted to the amount of five 
guimeas, ‘being the supposed value of 
the canvas and paint upon it. This 
verdict was given under the direction 
of the judge, and the propriety of it 
may exercise the judgment of the 
reader. In the picture, the two fie 
guves of the Beauty and the Beast were 
exact resemblances of a married 
couple in this town, the husband a 
gentleman of great taste, whe had pa- 
tronised the artist; but from some 
pique the latter is supposed to have 
taken this mode of revenging himself 
fur the affront, real or imaginary. The 
clergyman is brother of the lady. The 
judge conceived it to be alibel on 
‘the gentleman ; that the chancellor 
would have, on application, issued an 
injunction against the exhibition, and 
that thi circumstance vitiated the va- 
jue of the painting, and brought it 
dows to the level we have mentioned, 
‘The. case is doenbtiess sg A page 
Supposing the fact of the libel ; 
have two delinguenis contra ‘aloe 
nioves, the prosecutor in exbibiting 
av lmproper picture, the clergyman in 
taxing the law into bis own hands. But 
che action brought by the artist was 
for a civil injury, for the destruction 
of property ; and, if the property de- 
stroyed was ef far greater value, it 
imay justly be doubted, whether the 
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circumstance of libel, which was not 
then the question before the Judge 
could deteriorate its value. ‘To do 
strict justice between all parties, it 
might seem, that the artist ought to 
be paid for his work, and then cri- 
minal actions should be filed, the one 
against him for his libellous act, the 
other against the clergyman for a 
breach of the peace. 

On the question of libel. we have 
already mentioned, that our opinions 
differ so much from those entertained 
in the courts of law, that it would 
scarcely be prudent to enter much 
into this subject. But we cannot 
help noticing a sentence attributed to 
a Judge in the public prints, in a case 
of lihel, against a newspaper, for the 
insertion of an article refiecting on 
the conduct of the Life Guards, sta- 
tioned in Piceadilly on the noted days 
previous to the confinement of Sir 
Francis Burdett in the Tower. The 
Judge is said to have passed high 
encomiums on the conduct of the 
Lite-Guards, and we do not mean to 
assert, that they were unfounded: but 
when we recollect, that two juries 
have sat upon the bodies of persons 
killed, and brought in verdicts of 
wilful murder against persons un- 
known of the Life-Guards, we con- 
fess,thatwe should hesitate in speaking 
peremptorily on either side of the 
question. The truth cannot be ascer- 
tained, but by an impartial examina- 
tion of all the circumstances: and 
which are uearest to it the libel- 
lers or the encomiast, will probably 
never be determined. Whether the 
public peace could have been pre- 
rerved without the aid of the military, 
is worthy of investigation: but there 
cannot be a doubt, that when called 
out, they have a very difficult task to 
perform, and they are not to be 
condemned by a popular cry. 

Another case presented the Attor- 
ney-General in the new situation of 
defendant of a most atrocious libel 
against a very respectable merchant. 
The libel held up this gentleman as 
having been arrested in London on 
the charge of high treasen, which 
was unfounded, for he was taken only 
before the Privy Council, examined, 
and discharged in the course of a 
morning: and the same circumstance 
might happen to any individual ia 
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the country. The jury brought in 
a verdict for the merchant, with five 
hundred pounds damages. But what 
makes this cause of more importance 
is, the sparring that took place be 
tween the Counsel and the Attorney. 
General, an allusion being made with 
great propriety, to causes of libel if 
the hands of the latter, and a quota: 
tion used from Shakspeare— + 


“QO! it is excellent 
“ To have a giant’s strength ; but it is ty- 
* rannhous 
“ To use it like a giant.” 


The Attorney-General, in reply, ig 
sal: to have used very strong lan. 
guage, such as the occasicn by no 
means justified. It was coarse, vulgar, 
and unsatistaciory. We shall not 
quote that part of the speech: we 
know it only as stated in the papers, 
in which he is said to have asked— 
“What! was the charge of profes. 
sional severity to be laid upon hig, 
of pushing hard against the persons 
accused of libel? He was known 
fromm his boybood, and there was not 
an hour of lis life that hed a stain 
upon it, he had never pressed the 
law.” An appeal is here made to the 
public, and of this the public will 
Judge; and we should be glad to 
place the Attorney-General in a Sis 
tuation to answer a few questions; we 
do not mean in a court of justice, 
bpt at a table, and before men of 
honour, when he should be requested 
to answer this plain question: What 
is the reason that you have instituted 
more prosecutions, ex officio, since 
you haye been in office, than any of 
your predecessors in the same inter- 
val of time since the revolution? 
The Counsel on the other side re- 
plied, that he was not to be influ- 
enced by the “ vultus instantis ty- 
ranni,” nor should he let the Attorney- 
General 
*€ Bestride the bar 
Like a Colossus, whilst others 
Were to walk under his huge legs, and 
peep about 
To find themselves dishonourable graves.” 


Lord Ellenborough interfered, say- 
ing, [know Mr. Topping there Is no 
malignity in your disposition. I can- 
not doubt that: but it is better that 
things of this kind should go to # 
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little length as possible. Mr.Topping 
justified ‘himself completely ; and as 
part of the public, we do return him 
our warinest thanks for the spirit he 
has displayed upon this occasion. It 
came with peculiar propriety from 
him, from one without a spark of 
malignity in his composition: and 
we hope that his oppenent will not 
again give occasion for similar re- 
marks either in public or in private. 

We have at one time heard mich 
of the O. P.’s. The Opera-House has 
presented some difficulty nearly of 
thesame kind. The constitution of 
this place-of amusement is of a wand 
liar nature. There private boxes 
hdve been always allowed, and we 
must confess, that we never approved 
of the system. The tendency of it 
is to make a separation of the higher 
classes, and perhaps this house has 
been the mean of drawing thein from 
the more rational amusement which 
the English stageaffords. Be this as 
it may, a difficulty has arisen on the 
terms on which these private boxes 
are to be holden, and the proprietor 
has thought fit to declare the necessity 
of increasing the pricest A meeting 
has in consequence taken place of the 
subscribers, and acominittee fornied 
of noblemen and gentleiuen, to inves- 
tigate the question. We shall sce 
whether the manager can conduct this 
maiter better for himself than his 
brethren of Covent-Garden. 
Not to expect the turbulence that took 
place in the latter house: the mode of 
resistance will be different; but it 
may be equally efficacious. 

Abroad, the burning system has 
continued with great vigour. The 
nations of the continent seem to join 
in it with great spirit, and it is justi- 
fied by the French on the ground that 
this measure is pot a new one, but is 
sanctioned by the English taws, 
which in various cases have for years 
exercised the right of burning certain 
French commodities. It is melan- 
choly to think that the works of 
human industry should be thus con- 
suned by man himself, instead of 
being employed to the advantage of 
all parties: but this is an effect of 
War; and, when the passions are en- 
gaged, the result is too often fatal to 
dumanity. Ina code of laws,which 
deserves to be studied ‘by al! who 
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have any pretensions to civilization, 
the state of nations at war has been 
particularly considered; and it is 
singular, that upwards of three thou- 
sand years ago, the divine command 
was given, that in the siege of a town, 
particular care should be taken of the 
fruit-trees in its neighbourhood. How 
little do the nations, calling them- 
selves Christians, think of the spirit 
oi this ordinance: but we should 
wish to see it incorporated in the 
statutes of every country, 

Whena French General waselected 
to be the heir to the crown of Sweden, 
it was naiural to foresee, that that 
country would soon enter into the 
measures of the continent, that the 
burning system would be adapted, 
and the alliance Letween that coun- 
try and England be set aside. Every 
thing has taken piace as was foreseen, 
and in addition to it, Sweden has de- 
claved war against our countiy. Thos 
we are entirely excluded from the 
whole continent of Europe. Every 
Natiou on it is at war with this country 
except one, and the soverelga of that 
country has been obliged to take re- 
fuve in his transatiantic. dominions. 
Two European powers remain in ale 
liance with us, masters of two small 
islands, Sicily aud Sardinia: but 
these islands are protected only by 
our fleets ‘and armies, ard their 
sovereigns would sink withont our 
subsidies. it is singular also, that the 
two, countries, which are now op- 
posing themselves to the French, are 
in a very extraordinary predicameut, 
the sovereign of each is afflicted with 


_asimilar malady, and is incapable of 


transacting public business. Portugal 
has confided the care of its affairs 
in consequence of the Queen's in- 
sanity, to the Prince, as Regent. In 
England, measures are taking to sup- 
ply the defect in the Crown, but it is 
evident, that when an eneory is 
known to possess great skill and 
prowess, it must be an advahtage to 
him, that there are any difficulties in 
the cabinets of his opponents. 

We have heard of ihe impregnable 
position of Lord Weilington in Por- 
tugal, of the distressed state of Mas- 


_sena’s ariny, and this month intormed 


us of the retreat of the latter.— 
Lord Wellington, in . cousequence, 
followed, and sanguine expectations’ 
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were in conrequénce formed, that an 
army, dispirited by desertions and 
want of provisions, would fall an 
easy prey to one supplied with every 
thing, and in full health and vigour. 
The first thing that danmiped this 
ardour was, the ivformation that, or 
passing over the ground possessed by 
the enemy, there were too many 
strong indications that we had been 
entively misied in our account of bis 
distresses, and it was evident that he 
had only changed his position tora 
very dilierent cause. ‘The next thing 
was more alarming, that he had fixed 
himse!f in such a position, that he 
defied any attack on our part; and 
the third piece of intelligence was 
stil more discouraging, namely, that 
he had received considerable re-in- 
forcements. These circ upistaree es 
prepared the way for another mode 
of expectation, namely, that Lord 
Weliineton was again retreated to 
hiy strong positions; but this was 
not clearly ascerfained. It however 
appeared to be sutivie ntly verified, 
that Massena had ietreated but litte 
bevond Savtarem, re aining posse ssion 
of that town, and we look forward 
with no small degree of anxiety, to 
the result of his winter movemenis, 
The number of Portuguese that are 
under the protection of prrielh W.el- 
lington, must be a great charge to 
his armv: but noone will venture 
very strong prognostications, when 
the accuracy of statements is liable 
on beth sides to be so much called in 
a4) esiton. 
Spain affords 
eulir semark. 


little room for parti- 
The Cortez declines 
in interest, and its proceedings do 
not seem to have made amv great im- 
pression in the interior of the coun- 
try. ‘In the parts under the authority 
of the Ga io-Spanish king, they natu- 
rally excue no small degree ef ridi- 
cule, and from the econitnued, march 
of Fiench troops, it is evident, thot 
ether from fear, or some other. cause, 
more apparent tranquillity prevasds, 
than can be supposca fiom the repre- 
sentations frequently made in this 
country, itis evident, that ifastrong 
party existed in opposition to the 
ieoch, sewecing decisive — must 
bave taken viace when Massena’s 
army was-sheui ap dn Portugal, and 
Mie Licheh were oo : qparated the one 
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from the other. But strange to tell, 
their avmy before Cadiz still remains 
alinost unmolested, and the besieged 


seem to b © more occupied with the 


debates of the Cortez than in pre 
paring sorties to annoy the enemy. 

Nothing decisive has taken place 
between the Russians and the Turks, 
The former retain their ground, and 
threaten to advance, though ‘the 
armies of the latterare said to amount 
to nore than four hundred: thousand 
men. In wars of empires, armies of 
this description have generally been 
beaten by their opponents far inferior 
in number, and we see nothing té 
prevent the ‘Turks from increasing 
the number of examples. The Rus- 
Sians refuse any other terms of peace 
than those first proposed, and it is tot 
unlikely, that when the great strength 
of the Purks is ftittered away, they 
will be glad to 
Sians will increase in’ their terms, 
Germany, in the mean time, is quiet, 
and there is no appearance of any 
bovenenis on the part of Austria 

In America every thing portends “a 
very great change. The Spanish co- 
lonies are every where in an unsettled 
state, and the Cortez may resolve 
what they please on the integrity of 
the Spanish empire, but thete ‘it 
every reason to believe, that the mo- 
ther country will not retain’ its im 
fiuence, nor be able to enforce its 
Jaws on a part of the world which hat 
tvo long groaned under its yoke. “Ti 
the Brazils also have appeared symp- 
toms of an unquiet spirit, That 
large territory requires peculiar ma 
pas vement, and how far the maxims of 
an Eurepean court will suit it, time 
mnst discaver, In every point of 
view, America seems to betising in 
the political world, and in the new 
kingdoms that are now forming, 
the:e will be ample rcom to display 
the talents of future historians. itis 
with extreme rezret, that we notice 
the want of cordiality between this 
country and the United States. Ano- 
ther crisis is near at hand, and the 
intercourse is in danger of being in- 
terrupied. The states have resolved 
that if our Orders in Council are not 
rescinded in February, their former 


-measures are to be renewed, and theit 


ports are to be shut up against - 
ships. , 
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‘ Proceedings in the Houses of Lords 


and Commens. 

On the meeting of the Houses on 
the.g0th November, a report of the 
physiciaus on the state of the King’s 
health was brought up in both Houses, 
and in the Lower House the Chancel- 
lor of the Exchequer in hopes ef the 
King’s amendment, moved for the 
further adjournment of a fortnight, 
and if none appeared, that then the 
Houses should proceed to fili up the 
chasm in the royal authority. This 
was opposed by Mr. Whithread on the 
ground of the impropriety of deiay, 
but justified by Mr. Yorke. Mr. 
Ponsonby went more at large into the 
grounds of opposition, declaring 
his imtention of dividing the House 
upon if, and moving fora cominittee 
to.examine the physicians.—sir F. 
Bardett reprobated in very apt terms 
the pretended delicacy of many gen- 
tlenen, who forget that delicacy must 
give way in yreat affairs of moment— 
Mr. Wilberforce declared, that after 
balancing the matter in his mind for 
a.considerable time, be could see no 
harm in the adjournnrent, and shou!d 
therefore vote for it. Some other 
members spoke, and on a division, 
there appeared for it two hundred and 
thirty-three, and against it one hun- 
dred and twenty-nine. In the House 
of Lords a similar adjournment was 
moved and carried.—Lord Grenville 
winded up.a speech against it with a 
school boy quotation, but the Duke 
of Sussex made a deep impression on 
the House by the reasons which he 
gave for resisting the adjournment, 
namely,that it was more consistent with 
the constitution to adjourn only froin 
day today; and secondly, because he 
wished to ascertain’ im whose care the 
Kiag was to be placed, and that in 
case of recovery the royal authority 
might be restored to him pure and 
unimpaired, 

On the 13th of December the 
Houses met again, and in the touse 
of Lords it was agreed that a com- 
teittee should be appointed, and in 
the House of Commons one was fixed 
om to examine the physicians, after 
which it adjourned to the 17th, when 
avery voluminous report was brought 
up aud ordered to be printed. The 
@haneellor of the Exchequer gave af 
eutliine of his plan for filliug up 
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the chasm in the regal branch, and 
moved a call of the House to take it 
into consideration ov the 20th. The 
examination of the physicians pointed 
out the species of insanity under 
which his Majesty laboured, held out 
hopes of recovery, but could not 
ascertain its early removal. Above 
all, it brought to light various periods 
in which his majesty had been ia 
similarsituations, and matter sufficient 
for very serious investigation, and due 
regulation of those persons who are 
supposed, when they issueorders bythe 
king's authority and with his stenature, 
to have received them from him. At 
the meeting of the House the,Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer brought for- 
ward three propositions: the first, de- 
claring the incapacity of the king 
to perform the royal functions; the 
second asserting the right: of the 
House to supply the defect; and the 
third peinting owt the necessity of 
devising some means that the rovat 
assent should be given to a bill on the 
exerci-e of the royal authority during 
the King's indisnosition, »On each of 
these he dilated at considerable ength, 
making the proceedings of 1788 his 
precedent, according to which, the 
Prince of Wales was to be Regent 
under certain restrictions, and the 
Queen to have the care of the King's 
person. 

On the second resolution being put 
from the chair, Sir F. Burdett de- 
clared, that he could not assent to it, 
as it spoke of the Lords spiritual and 
temporal, and Commons of the United 
Kingdoms, lawfully, fully, and freely 
representing all the estates of this 
realm. ‘This was contrary to truth, and 
it was notorious that instances of cer- 
ruption had been proved of that 
House in which a hundred and fifty 
peers had great influence in the elec- 
tion of its members. He denied that 
the right of filling up the vacuity in 
the royal power had devolved upon 
the house, and if a precedent was to 
be looked for tp similar circumstan- 
ces we should look to the revolution of 
1688, when religious bigotry had in- 
capacitated the then king, as now 
malady had oue present sovereign from 
the exercise of his functions. In 
1688 the ciry of London, the respec- 
tatile gentry throughout the country, 

who had sat in parliament, were called 
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in a convention Parliament to settle King’s illness=—Mr. Canning: prefer 
the great interests of the nation: now red the precedents of 1788 to thoseof. 
a House, of which he gave some strong the. restoration and revolution, ani: 
features, summing up its titles inthe spoke in ridicule of Sir Francis Bore 
name of the Waicheren Parliament, dett, as he wished to call in the as, 
without any appeal to the people, sistance of the Lord Mayor and Com 
their constituents, usurped power for mon Council to settle the regency, 
themselves. The precedent of 1788 —Lord Temple followed the same, 
was formed by a faction which had po course as Lord Joselyn; but Mr 
other end in view, except that of re- Adam strenuously resisted it—Sig 
taining their own places and emolu- Samuel Romilly considered the resos 
ment. As to the filling up the present lutions as inconsisient with each other, 
chasm, the Prince of Wales might In one, the right of the Lords and 
have no right, for no one could have Conmons to fil! up the vacancy is ass 


aright, where there was no law, but seried, and yet that vacancy being, 


certainly his pretensions to rule were acknowledged the roya! asseut to a bill 
greater than those of the House of was to be procured, to which his Mae! 
Commons. Where there is no right, jesty could give no asseut. The will 
expediency must be consulted ; and of the Lords and Commons can in 
surely it was more expedientand more no wise beconstrued into the King’s 
apalogous to the constitution to place will, nor can they by any means legis- 
the regal power, where by legal course late for the natién. As well mighta 


it would go. On the subject of the set of men in common life make a 


King’s illness it appeared, that the contract for a man ander insanilyy 


people had been deceived, and that then employ a person as bis solicitor, 


miuisters had dared to carry. on to affix his sea! aud signature to the 
the government, while the executive deed. In fact, the personal presence 
was incapacitated. The plan of a of the hing, or of a counmission signs 
commission to give the King’s assent ed by hii, was essential to every act 
toa bill, would bear only the appear- of legisiation, and if the Houses could 
ance of fraud—they were thus mak- dispense with this in one case they 
ing aking which the ministers might might in others; they might make 


put into their own pockets; far differ- war or peace, or any thing else, ands 


ent thoughts did he entertain of the say such was the King’s pleasure, 
dignity and majesty of a king, who This mode of legislation was fraudu- 
ought to be a great and an efficient Jent, and inconsistent with that open 
magistrate. He should therefore enter and manly character which ought te 
his solemn protest against the whole characterise every act of the legisla 
of the proceedings, as miserable shams ture. — Mr. Whitbread spoke with’ 
and pretences, as aiming a mortal great animation in favour of the pro 
stab at the constitution of the country, ceeding by address, which the House 
and making an oligarchical House of rejected, there being for it one hun- 
Commons, varnished over with forms dred and fifty seven, against it two 
to govern the country. The second hundred and sixty-nine, 
resolution was then read, and passed, On the next day the report of the 
with the dissent of Sir Fiancis, but committee was brought up; and, on 
without a division. the second resolution being read, Lord 
On the third resolution being ppt, W-. Russel! objected to it as unneces- 
Mr. Ponsonby objected to it, denying sary, and to the calling on the House 
the right of the Houses to command to vote abstract propositions. | He‘ 
the Chancellor to apply the King’s thereforé moved the previous ques- 
seal to an act, and then to consider it tion, ia which be was supported by Sir. 
as having the royal sanction. They F. Burdett, who said, that it became 
were agreed as to the person of the re- the proposersof the resolution to shew 
gent, but ditlered on the mode, to in what its necessity consisted. Ne 
which he vbjected morg than to the cessity imiplies the want of an alterna~ 
limitations; and be moved, that an tive, but here there was an alternative, 
address be presented to his Royal He agreed also with the noble lord ia 
Highness, praying him to take the condemning abstract prapositions,.as¢ 
yoyal functions wpow bim during the the introduction of them tended only 
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to fill the journals with a chaos of in- 
consistences. The way of duty in the 

ent case is clear and plain. In 
addressing the Prince we do not usurp 
a disputed power, but exercise our 
undoubted right: we adhere to the 
sound’ principles of ‘the constitution 
by keeping within the sphere of our 
own rights and duties. A gentleman 
had been facetious in his remarks on 
the corporation of London, and the 
recovery of his powers of pleasantry 
might be acceptable to the House. 
The gloom, occasioned by the deaths 
at Walcheren might well have re- 
’ strained him; for the miseries of that 
disgraceful expedition, in which he 
had been convicted as having acted 
with a collearne whom be had de- 
pounced as unfit and inefficient, were 
enough to suspend his drolleries, espe- 
cially as he must reflect that there ne- 
ver was a minister in this country who 
so much deserved impeachment. But 
this gentleman might have recollected, 
that the corporation of London was an 
important body in our history; and 
it little became him to despise the city 
of London, who had not thought it 
beneath his dignity to meet at a city 
tavern aset of jobbers and contractors, 
whom he entertained with speeches on 
affairs of state. A learned gentleman 
seemed to argue, that there was a law 
beyond the law, a constitutional some- 
thing, to be found only in the practice 
of parliament: to this he could not as- 
sent: he could take law as it was found 
only in theacts of the legislature, notin 
the practice of different parts of it. A 
constitution means nothing but cer- 
tain things established, and to talk of 
alaw beyond the law was to talk of 
things in the air. To the assertion 
then in the resolution he objected, 
avassuming a right not belonging .to 
them, and to the proceeding upon it 
as making the House part of _ the 
crown, and thus violating the first 
principle of the constitution.—Mr. 
Lambe contended that the House had 
the right of supplying the defect, and 
cited the proceedings of the Long 
Parliament. He allowed the defects 
im the representation; but though 
they were not removed, the Houge was 
the legal representation. . But the 
House could not make itself the King 
toassent to its own act, and be should 
therefore oppose the bill as illegal.— 

‘s 
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Mr. Stephen contended that the pro- 
ceedings in 1788 ought to be viewed 
as a complete precedent, and he con- 
cluded with so fulsome a panegyrie 
on the sovereign for fifty years of vir- 
tues, as required no comment from 
any other speaker —Mr. Wynne ob- 
served, that if the Houses could, at 
this time, by their own power, declare 
the roval prerogative suspended, then 
pass an act to render their own legis- 
lative powers complete, they mav do 
so at any other time when the King is 
in perfect health —Mr. Wilberforce 
said that the bigh character of the 
Prince of Wales was no reason for in- 
vesting him with unlimited power, 
Ris present conduct did him eternal 
honour, as he looked like a good sub- 
ject of the realm to pailiameut to pro- 
vide for the deficiency. 

Mr. Grattam asserted the plan of 
milisters to be repugnant to the con- 
stitution in two ways, first, as assum- 
ing an executive authority on. the 
part of the two houses, and again, as 
it went to legislate without the royal 
assent. The proceedings of 1788 Were 
no precedent, as they had not passed 
intoanact Sir John Newport was 
surprised, that Mr. Stephen, represent. 
ing an Lrish borough, had not. con- 
descended, in his love for the prece- 
dent of 1788—9, to look to the con- 
duct of the Irish parliament, which 
was more simple, avoiding all fiction 
and fallacy, and preventing unneces- 
sary delay. Including a recess of 
four days, nine days only elapsed be- 
tween the message of the Lerd Lieu- 
tenant and the adoption of an address 
to the Prince.—Mr. Elliot asked, 
what power the House had of punish- 
ing the Chancellor if he should refuse 
the seal to this monstrous act.—Mr, 
Perceval replied at length, asserting 
that he would not defer doing that, 
which the interest of the. country 
might require, though such acts 
might belong to the executive power, 
and even require the sign manual, 
He would not risque a mutiny is 
the army or navy for want of money, 
because the letter of the jaw could 
not be complied with? Would the 
officers of the Exchequer refuse the 
order of the Treasury ? They could 
not refase compliance, though they 
might protest against the authority 5 
and he would act upon bis own te 
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_ sponsibility, regardless of the result. the tone of this night will- call op 
Mr. Whitbread asked whether it was every one to examine past action 
to be endured, that a Chancellor of with a scrutinizing eye —After® few 
the Exchequer should invest himself words from Mr. Adam atid Mr- Peres. 
with powers subversive of every con- val, the House divided on the presions* 
stitutional principle? should assume quéstion, there being for it 15, ageipet 
the controul over the public purse> it 98. Thus the proceeding is tebe 
apply the public money when and by bill, aud the people have sufficient 
how he thought proper, and on a pre- food for reflection, on the ex 
tended responsibility, trample upon lencies of our constitution, op which 
that throne which he is sworn to sup- theoretical writers take so much 
port, and which he is, by his very pieasare in | Nether whilst so great 
actions, now crumbling into the dust. dithculty is found im bringing their 
The day of enquiry may come, and theories into practice. 
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Poems. By Miss Holford. Svo, 
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The Curse of Keliama, 
Southey. , 4to. 11. 11s. 6d. 
. Remains of Nithsdale and Gallo- 
way Song. With historical and tra- 
ditional Notices relative to the Man- 
ners and Customs of the Peasantrv, 
now first published. By R. H. Cromek, 
F.A.S..Ed. 8vo. 19s. 

Select. Scottish Songs, ancient and 
modern ; with critical and biographi- 
cal Notices, by R. Burns. Edited by 
R. H. Cromek, F.A.S. Ed. 2 vols. 
8vo.. 16s. 

An Elegy on the Death of her 
Royal Highness the Princess Amelia. 
Is. 6d, 

The Oak’s Converzazione: a Poem. 
Svo. ts. 6d. 

POLITICAL. 

Copies from a Correspondence and 
Substance of Communications with 
Mr. Huskisson, Mr. Perceval, &c. 
&c. on the Subjects of the Waste and 
Abuses in the Military Establishment 
and Expenditure. By J. J. Vassar, 
Esq. 5s. 

Principles of the Constitution of 
Government. By W. Cunninghame, 
Esq. 4to. 15s. 

Qccasional ‘Tracts, relative to the 
War betwecn Great Britain and 
France. Written and published at 
different Periods from the Year 1793. 
By W. Roscoe. 8vo. » 8s. 


By R. 


Hestorictil Chronicle. 


Christ. 


(Dacaxiniig, 

A political and statistical Viewsdf 
the several States of Europe ;-coms 
prehending the Extent of Territory} 
Population, Revenue, Military Rorey 
&c. &e. By J. Baines. | 2s. 6.2) 12 


The Regency Question; being’ 
Republication of Papers written dur 
ing his Majesty's [Ilness in the’ Year 
1788. With a new Preface, by 'D. 
O:Bryen. 3s. is 

» RELIGION. 


A Sermon, preached at Worship. 
street, Firsbury-square, and Leather 
lane Chapel, Now. 11, 1816, on the 
Death of the Princess Amelia. By J. 
Evans, A.M. 1s. Gd. 

Prayers collected from the several 
Writings of Jeremy Taylor, D.D. By 
the Rev.S. Clapham, M.A. 8¥o. 8. 

A Sermon on Suicide, addressed to 
the Inhabitants of the Parish of Nave- 
stock, Essex. By J. Filkes, B.D. 
Is. Gd. / 

An Essay ov the Pre-Existence of 
By E. Pearson, D.D. 8s. 

The Articles of the Church of Eng- 
land, with Scripture Proofs. 18m, 
1s. Gd. or on fine paper, 2s. 

A Series of Discourses; containing 
a System of doctrinal, experimental, 
and practical Religion. By the Ret, 
J. Buckworth, A.M. 8vo. 5s: 6d. 


—_——— 


HISTORICAL. 


PISPATCHES FROM THE BRITISH 
ARMY IN PORTUGAL. 
GazeTTe INTELLIGENCE. 
@AZETTE EXTRAORDINARY, DEC. 5. 

Dowuing-sireet, Dec. 3, 1810. 
A dispatcn, of which the following is 
an extract, has been this day re- 
ceived at Lord Liverpool's office, 
addressed to his Lordship by Lieut - 
general Viscount Wellington, dated 
Cartaxo, 2ist November, 1810:— 
FAESHE enemy retired from the posi- 
] tion which they had held for the 
last month, with their right at So- 
bral, and their left resting upon the 
Tagus, in the night of the 14th in- 
stant ; and went by the :ead of Alen- 
quer towards Alcoentre with their 
right, and Villa Nova with their left: 
They continued their retreat towards 
~ Santarem on the following days. 


CHRONICLE. 


The allied army broke up..from 
their position on the morning of. the 
15th instant, and followed the march 
of the enemy; and the advanced 
guard was at Alenquer on the,i5th, 
and the British cavalry and advanced 
guard at Azambuga and_Alcoentre 
on the 16th, and at this place on the 
17th. ; 
In these movements they made 
about four hundred prisoners, 

These troops have been followedo# 
their march by Sir Brent Spencers 
division, and the 5th division of in- 
fantry under Major-general Leith, 

On the 17th I received accounts from 
Major-Geenral Fane, from the left of 
the Tagus, that: the enemy ‘had.con- 
sructed another bridge on the\Zezere, 
that which had been first thrown, over 
that river having been carried, aay 
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4810.] - 
that day marched a large body. of 
troops from Savtarem towards Go- 
legno, and | immediately passed Lieut- 
general Hill’s corps across the Tagus 
at Valada, in boats, which Admiral 
Berkeley had been so kind as to send 
up the river to aid and facilitate the 
operations of the army. 

Having advanced from the positions 
in which I was enabled to bring the 
enemy to a stand, and to oblige them 
to retire without venturing upon any 
attack, it is but justice to Lieutenant- 
colonel Fletcher, and the officers of 
the Royal Engineers, to draw your 
Lordship's attention to the ability and 
diligence with which they have exe- 
cuted the works by which these posi- 
tions have been strengthened to such 
a degree, as to render any attack upon 
that line occupied by the allied army 
yery doubtful, if not entirely hope- 
less. Weare indebted for these ad- 
vantages to Lieut-colonel Fletcher 
and the Offieers of the Royal Engi- 
neers; among whom I must particu- 
larly nention Captain Chapman, who 
has given me great assistance upon 
Various occasions, 

Your Lordship will have observed 
how much the effective strength of 
the army in proportion to its total 
numbers, has increased lately. There 
is no sickness in the army of any im- 
portance; and above one half of those 
returned as sick in the military returns 
are convalescents,) who are retained 
at Belem till they will have gained saf- 
ficient strength to bear the fatigues of 
marching and of their: duty in the 
field. Besides the allied army, your 
Lordship will observe, that au addi- 
tional force had been provided from 
the fleet; and I take this oceasion of 
informing your Lordship, that in 
every instance I have «received the 
most cordial and friendly assistance 
from Adiniral Berkeley, and the ofhi- 
cers and men of the squadron under 

‘his command. Reur-admiral Sir'Tho- 
mas Williams has even done me the 
favour to come up the Tagus to super- 
intend the passage of Lieutenant 
Gen. Hill's corps over the river, 

In my dispatch of the 20th of Oc-, 
tober, L informed your Lordsbip, that 
the Marquis de la Romana had joined 
the allied army in their positions in 
front of Lisbon, with. a considerable 

‘detachinent of the Spauiak army en- 


Deaths and near London. 
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der his command; he still continues 
with us, aud [ receive from hing 
much valuable advice and assistance. * 
Throughout the period ‘during 
which we occupied those positions, 
every thing went on with the utmost 
regularity and to my satisfaction, not- 
withstanding that the, force was com> 
posed of troops of various descrip- 
tions, and of different nations; and [ 
attribute these advantages entirely to 
the zeal for the cause in which we are 
engaged, and the conciliating dispo- 
sition of the Chiefs and General OF. 
ficers of the armies of the different 
Nations; and I have no doubt thatthe 
same cordiality will prevafl as long 4s 
it may be expedient that the armie 
should continue united. ' 
Lieutenant-general Sir Brent Spen- 
cer, and Marshal Sir William Carr 
Beresford, and the officers of the Ge- 
neral Staff of the Army, have conti- 
nued to give me every assistance im 
their power. ’ 


pane ASR? 
DEATHS IN AND NEAR LONDON. 


At Dawlish, in Devonshire, the 
Right Hon. George Legge, Earl of 
Dartmouth, after a lingering indis- 
pesition of many months, said to 
be in consequence of repelled gout, 
which spasmodically affected his 
stomach to a violent degree. Hie 
Lordship was in the 56th year, being 
born on the 3d of October 1755: he 
is succteded in his titles and estates 
hy his eldest son; Lord, Viscount 
Lewisham, nowin his 26th year. On 
receiving the distressing news of the 
death of her esteemed Lord, the ami- 
able Countess, it is said, was Seized 
with a delirium. Mr. Mash, the late 
Lord Chamberlain's Secretary, left 
town on Saturday: last to receive the 
commands of the Queen relative to 
the funeral of the Princess Amelia. 
That gentleman, when he left. the 
Lord Chamberlain's office for Wind- 
sor, had not heard of the death of 
Lord Dartmouth, On the event be- 
ing officially nade.known, Lord John 
Thynne, the Vice-Chancellor, began 
to act, Lord Vartmouth was cailed 
up asa Baron to the. House of Peers 
in 1801, during the life-time of his 
futher, and appointed President of 
the Board of Controul, in the same 
year. In. 1803, he succeeded his. fas 
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ther in his titles.. He was, Lord Cham- 
berlain to his Majesty, and a Knight 
of the Garter; was educated at Ox- 
ford, and obtained the degree of BM, A. 
3n.1775. In 1774, he was returned for 
the Borough of Plymouth: and, in 
1780, for Staffordshire; and, two years 
titer, was appointed one of the Lords 
of the Bedchamber to the Prince of 
Wales: and, in 1789, Lord Warden 
of the Stannaries. In 1783, he was 
nominated one of the Commissioners 
of Mr. Fox’s new Board of the Admi- 
talty, who were to be assisted by a 
subordinate Board of nine Directors. 
Yn the summer of 1807, he resigned 
the Colonelcy of the Loyal Birming- 
ham Volunteers, en agcount of 1/1 
health. “While member for Stafford, 
he supported the Coalition Admini- 
stration, and voted for Mr. Fox's India 
Bill. Hie Lordship was a man of the 
miidest and most amiable manners. 
He married Frances, sister of the. Earl 
of Aylesford, by whom he hada nn- 
merous family, He is succeeded by 


his eldest son William, born 1784. 
Hisremains were interred inthe family 
vault in Trinity Church, Minories. 
The following lines were written upon 


him by the late Earl of Carlisle when 
they were boys at Eton School. 


‘* Mild as the dew that whitens yonder 

plain, 

Legge shines serenest midst your youthful 
train; 

He whom the search of fame with rapture 
moves 

Disdains the pedant though the Muse he 
loves— 

By nature form’d with me testy to please, 

And join with wisiom unaffected ease.” 


At his sest at Brandon House, near 
Coventry, the Right Hon. Henry 
Yelverton, Lord Grey de Ruthyn, 
Baron Hastings, Wvford, and Val- 
lance, Lieutenant-Coloneli Comman- 
dant of the Fourth Re:iment of War- 
wicksbire Local Militia, andan active 
magistrate for the county of Warwick, 
His Lordship was married in June 
1809, to Maria, daughter of William 
Kellam, Esq. of Rrton, by whom he 
has left an iafant daughter, who suc- 
ceeds tu the titles and estates. His 
Lordship passed three weeks in Co- 
ventry with his regiment, during 
which period he had a slight attack, 


Historical Chronicle. 


[Dictaseeg: ’ 


but had immediate relief After hig 
return to. Brandon House, he was 
again seized with a violent hemor. 
rhage, which terminated his existence, 
in five days. Paes a 

Johann Zoffani, Esq. Ry Al Phy 
etninedit portrait and historical paine 
ter, was born at Francfort, and arrived 
in England to study the arts abaut 
1764. Heat first suffered much tht 
poverty and want of employméft, 
from which state be was at length re 
lieved by Lord Barrington, ‘who 
portrait he painted. Shortly after hig 
situation began to mend, he visited 
Italy, with recommendations fro 
his Majesty to the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany, and while at. Florence, he 
painted his celé¢brated picture of the 
Plorence gallery. \He afterwards re. 
turned to Eogland, which he again 
left to visit India, where he met with 
great encouragement; but of jate he 
had lived in privacy. . His style ig 
that of truth of expression, a fine deep 
tone of colour, and high finishing ig 
the detail. His principal. works are 
portraits of dramatic performers of 
Garrick’s time; viz. King, Shuter, 
&e. with a picture embracing pore 
traits of all the metubers of the Royal 
Academy, and a similar one of the 
Royal family. 


Mr. Eveutystoyx.—A marble slab 
has lately been erected on the eastern 
wall of Kensington Church, to thig 
gentleman's memory, bearing the fol- 
lowing inscription : 

* Sacred to the memory of James El 
phinston. ; 

His Mind was ingenuous, 
His Heart was affectionate, 
His Manners though polished, were simply 
His integrity was. undeviating, 
He was 
A great Scholar and a 
teal Christian. 

Jortia, Franklin, and Johnson, 
Were in the number of his Friends. 
He was born at Edinburgh, 

Nov. 25, O.S. 1721. 

Te died at Hammersmith, Oct. 8, 1809, 
And his remains are deposited near the 

South Wall of this Church. 
In grateful remembrance of his Virtues'and 
Affection, his Widow has caused 
> this Tablet to be engraveu.” 
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PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


ESSEX. . 
Great improvements are making in 
Harwich. Workmen-have been some 
time:past busily employed in creeting 
a battery before the Angel Gate, near 
the Ship Yard. A great number of 
warehouses, workshops, &c. have been 
removed, and several houses have 
been pulled down to make room for 
new erections, including asteam en- 
gine to griad the stones found under 
the beacon Cliff, which are said to 
possess the quality of making a cement 
as hard as the stone itself. The light 


houses are to be pulled down. and re- 
built, and the whole furnished with 


lamps and reflecters. The spire of 

the church steeple, lately taken down 

is not to be rebuilt, as the Trinity 

House is said not to consider it of any 

consequence as a sea-mark. 
WALES. 

A newsignal station is building apon 
Holyhead Mountain. The utility of 
it is to take the names of ships, be-. 
longing to the Liverpool merchants, 
by numerical signs, as they pass, and 
communicate the intelligence by post, 


Ee 


ALPHABETICAL LIST OF BANKRUPTCIES. 
Nov. 21, to Dec. 18, 1810, inclusive. 


{Extracted from the London Gacette.}-----Th 
VERN E, Penley-Green, Warwick, 
A corofactor, (Baxters & Co. Furnival’s- 
mm). Alfen A. O, Ironmonger lanc, mer- 
chant, (Jones & Co. Salisbury-square). 
Allen W. Radipole, Dorset, innhoider, 
Alexanéer, New-square, Lincoln’sIna). 
cion, R. Manchester, cornfactor, (Cooper 
& Co. Southampton-duildings). Ashton 
R, Bideford, Devon, linen-draper, (Jenkins' 
& Co. New-Ina). Amer R. New-street, 
Dockhead, Surrey, callenderer, ( Monney, 
Wood-strect). Atkins A. Finsbury-square, 
merchant, (Swain and Co. Old Jewry). 
Attree HR. Brighthe! mstone, undertaker, 
(Ellis, Ha:ton garden). ' 
Blatchford E. Den: ark-street, St. George 
in the East, victualler, (Wiltshire and Co. 
Old Broad-street). Birch J. sen. and Birch 
J. jun. Manchester, cotton-merechanss, 
(Cooper and -Co. Southam pton-buildings) 
Bound J. Manchester, dealer and chapman, 
(Milne and Co. Temple). Brown P. Paul. 
street, Finsbury-sqvare, baker, (Luckett, 
Wilson-street). Bali J. Hilperton, Wilts, 
butcher, (James, Gray’s-Inn-square). Buck- 
ler A. Basiughall-stréeet, factor, ( Nethersole 
& Co. Essex strect). Bainbringe W. 
Fletcher W.and Barber J. Barnes, soap- 
manufacturers, (Bennet, Dean’s-court). 
Bhiton W. Caveérswall, Staflord, dealer 
and chapman, (Willis & Co. Warnford- 
court). Benuett J. and Hatchman R. Den- 
ham Springs, Lancaster, calico-printers, 
Ellis, “Chancery-lane). Burchard W. 
edmonton, underwriter, (Wadesoa & Co. 
Austin-Friars). Barker J. Sedgiey, Stat- 
ford, ironmonger, (Johnston, of the Inner- 
Tempic). Balt W. Budge-row, warehouse- 
man, (Adams, Old Jewry). Bramley J. 
Essex- Wharf, Sirand, coal- merchant, 


(Kearsey & Co. Bishopsgate-sireet). Berry 


e Solicitors’ Nantes are between Parentheses. 


G. Barnesley, York, linen-manufacturer; 
( Wilson, Greville-street), Bird ‘T. Man- 
chester, cotton-merchant, (Willis & Co. 
Warnford-court). Bazley A.Oakhampton, 
grocer, (Anstice & Co. Temple). Brix R, 
Kuightsbridge, cabinet-maker, (Rogers, 
Frii-street). Bray R. Brighthelmstone, 
timber-merchant, (Ellis, Ha-ton-garden)}, 
Billington J. Cowbridge, Stafford, potter, 
(Barbor, Fetter-laue). Butler E. Backing- 
ham, plomber, (Rogers, Frith-street), 
Browne S. Derby, architect, (Kinderley & 
Co. Gray’s-lon). Boone J. Piccadilly, hat- 
haberdasher, Birkett, Bond-court). Brewers 
ten J. jua Oxford, dealer, (Pugh, Bernard- 
street). Beardsley W. Belper, Dutiieldy 
Derby, innkeeper, (Vickers, Derby). 
Beech R blarket-sireet, Herttord, straw= 
piat-dealer, (Denton & Co. Gray’s-Inu- 
square). Baily S, and Maguire G. Fores 
street, irenmungers, (Clarke & Co Chane 
cery-Jane). Brown J, Carlisle, aid Brown 
M. Petteral-green, Kirkowwald, Cumber- 
land, manufacturers, (Birkett, Bond-court). 
Bennett S, Bath, upholsterer, (Highmoor 
Bush-lane). Binyon E. Fenchurch-streen, 
hardwareman, (Judkin, Clifford’s-Inn), 
Brook J. Stow-Market, Suffolk, cabinet 
maker, (Martiot:, Stowupland). 

Cope J. Newcastle- under-Ly me, Stafford- 
shire, mercer, (Wilson, Kiay’s-Bench- 
Walks). Crowder W. Aldermanbury~ 
Postern, bricklayer, (Hdssey, Furnival's 
Inn). Clemmons J. and Price C. Picket 
street, cheesemongers, (Gregson and “Ca. 
Angell-court). Cowell R. Smithfield Bars, 
salesman, (Syddall, Aldersgate-street). 
Collins. E. St. Mary. Axe; boot and shwe- 
maker, (Reeks, Wellclose square). Chat 
field G. ‘Westbourne, fellmonger, (Bleas- 


dale & Co. New-lnn). Clay J. Kingstum' 




















































518 | Bankruptcies. 


upon-Hull, merchant, (Martin, Hull). 
Child R. Darlington, Durbam, feiimonger, 
(Wharton & Co, Temple). Carey E. M. 
Plymouth, merchant, (Windle, John-str.). 
Caley J. Liverpool, sail maker, (Black- 
stock, Temple), Cooke J. C. Bright 
helmstone, confectioner,( Palmer, Douginy- 
street). Clifford J. Fulueck and Jackson J. 
Qucen-street, merchants, (Atkinson & Co. 
Leeds). Coarnford T. Cornferd G: Milford- 
Jane, coal-merchants, (Veasdale, Merchant 
Tailors’-hall). Crawley Ui. Bristol, rectifier, 
(Heelis, ty, pig Chambers E. Wa- 
teringbury, Kent, shopkeeper, Debaiy & 
Co. Temple ) Crawford T. and W. Popiar, 
Middlesex, stone-masons, (Finche't, Great 
Prescott-street). Chetham R. Stockport, 
check-mannfacturcr, (Hewit. & Co Man- 
chesier), Cole T. Woocbridge, butcher. 
Cooke J. Middie-street, Cloth Fair, wine- 
merchant, (Jones aud Co Salisbury-squ.). 
Carter J. Poplar, slopseller, (Pryer, Hol- 
born-court). Cheshire J. and Johnson 
J. Birmingham, gun-barrel and bayonet- 
makers, (Devon & Uo. Gray’s-hin-square). 

Denbavand, 8 Warrington, Lancashire, 
connon manufacturer, (Claughton & Co. 
Warrington). Dick H. Gosport, Navy 
aud Prize Agent, (Bieastale & Co. New- 
Jan). Davy J.and M. Biead-street, mer- 
chants, (Surel, Surrey-street). Dixon 1. 
Manchester, joiner, (Lovcil, Holborn- 
court). Dorrell W. Colchesier, plumber, 
(Luckett, Wilson-street) Dagnall T. 
comb-maker,(Blackstock, Paper-buildings). 
Dick Q. and J. Fiusbury square, merchanis, 
(Wadeson & Co. Austin-Fiiarg). Danks 
¥, Oldbury, victualier, (Anstice & Co. 
loner Temple). Dudiow N. Brighthelm- 
stone, vintner, (Ellis, Hatton-garden). 

Epps F. Seven Oaks, ironmeonger, 
(Mowbray, Bankside, Southwark). Fast- 
ham R. and Marsden R. Clithero, Lan- 
caster, calico-printers,( Willis & Co. Warn- 
ford-court). Easton J. New Sarum, Wil:s, 
bookseller, (Luxmore, Red Lisn-square). 
Errington T. and Bowstead C. Wood-sir., 
warehousemen, {Annesley & Co.; Angel- 
court). Eastman T. Clement’. lane, mer- 
chant, (Pasmore, Warnford-cour:). Ed- 
waids J. Liverpool, merchani, (Windie, 
John-street). 

Flint A. sen. and Flint J. Shamshall, 
near Uttoxeter, Stafford, cotton-spinuers, 
(Cooper & Co. Southamp‘on-buildings). 
Flint J. and Flint A. jun. Clutton-mill, 
near Longnor, Stafford, cotton-spinners, 
(Cooper & Co. Southamptot-buildings). 
Foden J. Chester, linen draper, ( Philpot & 
Co. Temple). Fry Z. Canterbury, wool- 
stapler, (Osbaldeston, Little Tower-street). 
Futcher T. R. Sherborne-lane, merchant, 
{Lee & Co. Three-Crown-court). Fawcett 
W. Liverpool, merchant, (Windle, John- 
street). ‘ : " 


Gilbert H.. and Saunders W. Brickan: 
Devon, merchants, (Luxmore, Red Lion. 
square). Gillow J. Preston,’ Lancaster 
grocer, (Wiglesworth, Gray’s Inn square ‘ 
Godshatl. C. Royal Exchange, ale ay 
porter-merchant, (Caton & Co. Alderigates 
street). Grece G. Saint Ann, Soho, taildr; 
(Gray, King’ssBench-Walks). Giie J: 
Botol ph-lane, broker, (Gale & Son, Beds 
ford-street), Gresty R Manchester, vies 
tualler, (Wiglesworth, Gray’stIny). Gos 
ling S$. Mark-lane, merchait, (Palmer & 
Co .Copthall-court). Gray J. Nelson 
terrace, City-Road, broker, (Jesse, Fur 
nival’s-Inu). Greig J. Hanipsteard+road 
baker, (Tucker, Bartlett’s-build ings). Gows 
Jand S. Comunercial-road, boot and shoe 
maker, (Dixon & Co, Paternoster-row), 

How J. Worthing, Sussex, plumber 
(Briggs, Essex street). Hughes T. Lynde 
gate-strect, bookselier, (Shepherd, Barts 
Jett’s-busldings). Hill W. Cirencester, 
sali-merchant, (James, Gray’s-Inn-sqnare), 
Hentsch J. Holborn, haberdasher, (R. & A. 
Rosser, Red Liow-square). Wooper W. 
Ringwood, Hants, scrivener, (Emly, Essex, 
court). Yall S, Bristol, iroamonger, 
(James, Gray’s-lin square). Henderson J, 
and Neilsou A. Mitre-couit, Miik-street, 
merchants, (Bugg & Co. Addle-strett), 
Hewson D. Wig'on, Cumberland, ’ ant: 
Bames J Little Bampton, manufacturers, 
(Battye, Chancery-jane), Hudiwaleker H, 
Langbourn Chambcrs, merchant,. (Cha 
man & Co. Poultry). Hume J. Bath, 
bookseller, (Highmoor, Bush-lane). Hol- 
Jand S. aud Wiiliams T. S, Liverpool, 
nierchants, (Blackstock, Paper-buildings) 
Hopkins T. Cross-ball, merchant, (Evans, 
Hatton-garden).  Highett J. Trimsaran, 
Carmarthen, coal-merchant, (Meredith * 
Co. Lincoln’s-Inn) Higgins W. Great St. 
Helen’s, wine-merchant, (Gregson & Co, 
Angei-court). Hiams H. Walter’s-place, 
Lambeth-road, merchant, (Wilde, Castle- 
Street). Haswell A, Haymarket, army 
accoutrement-maker, (Mills & Co, Parlia- 
nient-street). Hurwood W, Ballingdon, 
milfwright, (Anstice & Co. Temple). 
Hutchin S. Wigan, Lancaster, skinner, 
(Windle, John-street). Hart.W. Fulham, 
cloih-dyesser, (Kinsey, Furnival’s-Inu), 
Hoskin R. Croydon, linen draper, (Tucker, 
Bartleit’s buildings). Hills B. Enfield, 
linen-draper, (Warne, Old . Broad-street). 
Huntsman M and Huntsman A. Louth, 
milliners, (Barber, Gray’s-lun-square). 
Hawkshead it. Manchester, eotton-manu- 
facturer, (Heslop, Manchester). Houlding 
J. Liverpool, merchant, (Windle, Jobn- 
street ). j 

Johnson R. Lane-End, Stafford, manus 


facturer of earthen-ware, (‘Willis & Co. ° 


Warnfotd-court). Jones J. Hastings, 
lingri-diaper, (Osbaldeston, Little’ Tow@s 


[Decemiey » 
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street). » Jackson G, Tottenham-court- 
road, oil. and colour-man, (Nind, Throg- 
morton-street). Johnson T. Lisson-grove, 


 slopseller, (Gale & Son, Bedford-sireet). 


Jacques J. Holborn, composition-manu- 
facturer, (Williamson & Co. Clifford’s-Inn). 
Irwin J. Chyrch-court, Clement’s-lane, 
merchant, (Gatty & Co. Angel-court). 

. Kirk W.and Broughton, W. Leeds, mer- 
chants, (Sykes & Co New-Inn) King 
Re F. Gracechurch-street, ~ tobacconist, 
(Fisher, Bread-street). Kerry R. Buck- 


Jersbury, warehouseman, (Edge, Inner- 
Temple). Kernot J. Bear-street, druggist, 
(Hindman, Dyer'scourt). Keough J. 


King-street, St. James’s-squere, tailor, 
(Evans, Hatton-gardon). Keene A. Bath, 
bookseller, (Shephard & Co. Bedford-row). 
Kendall T. G. Liverpool, merchant, ( Win- 
die, John-street). Kearsley G. Fleet- 
street, bookseller, (Coote, Austin-Friars). 

Leo C. Dowgate hill, merchant, (Adams, 
Old Jewry). Leeky H. Old Jewry, mer- 
chant, (Reeks, Wellclose-square). Le- 
maire J. Mary-le-bone-street, victualler, 
(Bellamy, Clifford’s-Inn). Lane W. Man- 
chester, victualler, (Hurd, Temple). Lam- 
bert G. and Francis T. Mile-end-road, 
coach-makers, (West, Red-lion-street). 
Legassicke W. Butt-lane, Deptford, bnt- 
cher, (Nelson & Co. King’s-road). Little- 
wood J. Mortimer-street, butcher, (Jen- 
nings & Co. Carey-street), Leaver G. 
Haddenham, Bucks, carrier, (Rose & Co. 
Gray’s-Inn). 

Millard J. Bristol, baker, (Whitcome & 
Co. Serjeant’s-Inn). Mumford T. and 
Skeen J. Greenwich, timber-merchants, 
(Pearson, Elm-court). Miller W. Bath, 
greet (Shephard & Co. Bedford-row). 
Biller W. Liverpool, tailor, (Windle, 


John-street). Muston W. Chalfont St. 


Peters, Bucks, dealer in platé-glass, (Scott,. 


St. Mildred’s-court), Millard J. and Lea J. 
Size-lane, packers, (Clarke & Co. Chan- 
cery-lane). M’Camley P. Liverpool, mer- 
chant, (Windle, John-street). Mullett D. 
Hammersmith, _ straw-hat-manufacturer, 
(Castle, Furnival’s Inn). Moore J. Tet- 
tenhall, Stafford, dealer in horses, (Cole- 
man, Islington). Mancur H. Maiden-lane, 
laceman, (Paterson, Old. Broad-strect). 
Maddock W. Liverpool, soapboiler, (At- 
kiuson & Co. Chancery-lane). 

Nathan M. Goulstone-street, White- 
chapel, tailor, (Wilde & Co. Falcon-squ.). 
Newsom W. Bristol, innholder, (Sweet & 
Co. King’s-Bench-Walks). Nixon R. Man- 
chester, warehouseman, (Swale & Co. 
Staple-Inn). Nelson W. C. Fetter-laie, 
tavern-keeper, (Taylor, Fore-street), 

Owen T. Topsham, Devon, shipwright, 


Collett & Co. Chancery-lane). Ouston J. 


Aculgoates, York, grocer, (Rosser & Son, 
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Bartlett’s-buildings)., Oates E. Rother- 
hithe, mariner, (Kirkham & Co, Shorter’s- 
court). Orrell J,, Manchester, cotton-ma- 
nnfacturer, (Wiilis & Co. Warnford-court), 

Pilbeam W. Worth, East Grinstead, mill- 
wright, (Townshend, High-street). “Pol- 
lard W. sen. and Pollard W. jun. Bristol, 
merchants, (Jenkins & Co. New-Inn). 
Penford J. Ringwood, Hants, mealmang, 
(Roe, Inner Temple). Pearse W, Cy 
Newton Abbot, linen-draper, (Fairbank,, 
Staple-[nn). Phelps W. St. Swithin, 
Worcester, baker, (Price, Worcester). 
Price C. Strand, umbrella-maker, (Gregson 
& Co. Angel-court). Phillips W. Bright- 
helmstone, Sussex, builder, (Wilde & Co, 
Castle-street). Parsons J. Sawbridgeworth, 
dealer, (Adams, Old Jewry). Peck S, 
Gravesend, painter, (Reardon & Co. Corbet- 
court). Polglase J. Bristol, merchant, 
(James, Gray’s-lun-square). Pearson J. 
Denholime, York, worsted-spinner, (Blake- 
lock & Co. Elm-court). Parkes R. Dale 
End, Birmingham, currier, (Constable, 
Symond’s-Inn). Papps J. Beckington, 
Somerset, dyer, (Evans, Hatton-garden). 

Robinson J. and C. Liverpool, merchants, 
(Cooper & Co. Southampton-buildiugs), 
Robinson R. Cleckheation, grocer, ( W igles- 
worth, Gray’s-Inn). Randall T. Oxford, 
linen-draper, (Chipchase & Co. Bucklers- 
bury). Ragg R. Kinyston-upon-Hull, 
merchant, (Walmsley, Parliament-street). 
Rogers J. Strand, and Thomas T. Charter- 
house-square, merchants, (Bourdillon & 
Co. Litile Friday-strect). Rowed M, 
Mitcham, corn and coal-merchant, (Net- 
tlefoid, Norfolk-street). Robiuson J. 
Dalston, Cumberland, eotton-spinner, (Bir- 
kett, Bond-court). Rawling R. Plymouth- 
dock, Devon, grocer, (Collett & Co. Chan- 
cery-lane)... Richardson T. Southersted, 
brewer, (Few & Co. Henrietta-street). 
Robertson J. and Stern J. Lawrence Pount- 
ney-hill, merchants, (Lane, Lawrence 
Pountney-hill). Roberts A. Nantwich, 
Chester, inn-keeper, (Keightly, Woode 
street), : 

Sutton M. Tottenham-court-road, baker, 
(Evans, Kennington-cross). Sheareraft J. 
Gloucester-street, tailor, (Wilson & Co. 
Lincoln’s-Inn-Feilds). Showell S. China- 
terrace, music-seller, (Anstice & Co, King’s+ 
Bench-Walks). Stincheombe W. Bristol, 
cabinet-maker, (James, Gray’s-Inn-square). 
Shufflebottom J. Liverpool,ale-dealer,(For- 
rest, Liverpool). Spencer W. Whetstone, 
Leicester, hosier, (Taylor, Southampton- 
buildings, Chancery-lane), Smith G. High 
Beech, near Loughton, victualler. (Sanford, 
Staple-Inn), Sargent J. Trowbridge, Wilts, 
clothier,' (Debary & Ce. Inner-Temple). 
Salter ‘T. Ottery Saint Mary, Devon, cur- 
rier, (Warry, New-Inn). Samson A. and 
Samson J. Crutched-Friars, merchants, 
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(Newcomb, Vine-street).| Simeon S. A. 
Bristol, lace-merchant, (Bourdillon & Co. 
Friday-street). Sherfield J. Oxford, draper 
and tailor, (Kearsey & Co. Bishopsgate- 
street). Spurrier W. A. Bristol, mercer, 
(Kibblewhite & Co, Gray’s-Inn-place), 
Shipp J. Walcott, Somerset, carpenter, 
(Jenkins & Co. New-lnan). Strong W. 
Bath, sadler, (Franks, Hart-street). Sykes 
T.and Baker W. Leeds, dyer, ( Blakelock 
& Co. Elm-court). Smith J. H. Bristol, 
Tinen-draper, (Bigg, Hatton-garden ). 

Thomas H. Kingstoa-upon-Hall, mer- 
chaut, (Wood & Co. Castle-court). Tip- 
ping R. and Fleming, Holden Clough, near 
Gisburn, calico-printers, (Hurd, jun. Tem- 
ple). Travis KR. Manchester, silversmith, 
(Edge, Inner-Temple). Taylor T. Dover- 
court, miller,(Catting, Bartlett’s-buildings). 
Taylor T. Bilston, Stafford, japanner and 
liquor-merchant, (Egerton, Gray’s-Inn- 
square). Tucker M. Exeter, dyer, (Col- 
lett & Co Cnancery-lane). Tyson D. 
Liverpool, merchant, (Chambre, Chapel- 
street, Bedford-row). 

Veale O. and Parsons R. Barnstaple, 
brandy-merchants, (James, Gray’s-lnn- 

uare). 

Westall W. Mount-street, yeast -mer- 
chant, (Hannam, Piazza-chambers). W ild- 
goose C. Gloucester, coal. merchant, ( W hit- 
combe & Co. Serjean:’s-lnn). Willis E. 


(Drcaseaey, 


Stroud, draper, (Sheppard & Co. B 
row). Winter W. Pewsey, Wilts, shop- 
keeper, (Reardon & Co. Corbet-court), 
Waterhouse J. Union-street, upholsterer,” 
(Greenhill, Gray’s-Inn-square). Wilats 
J. Gracechurch-str., hardwareman, ( 
Castle street). Wood W. ¥ ramwell gate, 
Durham, muslin-manafacturer, (Raine. 
King’s-Bench-Walks). Willis G. Bath, 
upholsterer, (Smith, Hatton : 
Wright W. Manchester, grocer, (Clarke & 
Co. Chancery-lane). Williams R. H. FP, 
and Wilson M. Liverpeol, merchants, 
(Clayton & Co. New-square). Wildey J, 
Cheltenham, Gloucester, horse-dealer, 
(Vizard & Co. Lincoln’s-Inn). Wood J, 
and Stubbs A. S. Bolton-le-moors, cottoi- 
mannfacturers,( Windle, John-street). Wil 
son W. Fenchurch-street, merchant, 
(Swaine & Co. Old Jewry). Wilson M. 
Liverpool merchant, (Windle, John-str.), 
Woodhouse W. Noble-street, victualler, 
(Windus & Co. Southampton-buildings), 
Williams R. H. F. Liverpool, snepehiihg 
(Windle, John-street). | Woolcott W, 
Wandsworth-road, builder, (Sarel, Surrey. 
street). Weddell J. G. Fen-court, corm- 
factor, (Gregsou & Co Angel-court). Wat. 
mough J. Liverpool, ironmonger,( Windle, 
John-street). Webb T. Walcot, Somerset,’ 
cabinet-maker, (Nethersole & Co. Essex-’ 
street). 





PRICES OF CANAL, DOCK, FIRE-OFFICE, WATER. 
WORKS, BREWERY SHARES, &c. &c. 


CANALS. 
Grand Junction, 260/. per share 
Grand Union, par. e 
Leicestershire & Northamptonshire Union, 


par. 
Kennet and Avon, 42/. per share 
Wilts and Berks, 44/. ditto 
Basingstoke, 40/. ditto . 
Grand Western, par. 
Grand Surrey, 75/. per share 
Thames and Medway, 501. per share prem 
Rochdale, 55/. per share 
Lancaster, 26/. ditto 

DOCKS. 
London, 121/. per cent for the opening. 
West-India, 162/. ditto 
East-India, 1504. per cent. 


L. Wotre and 


December 21, 1810.. 


BRIDGES. 
Strand, 10/. per share discount, pays 5H: 
pert cent. 4 yearly. 
Vauxhall, 10/. per share discount. 
ROADS AND RAILWAYS. 
Commercial, 156/. per cent. 
WATER-WORKS. 
East London, 185/. per share 
West Middlesex, 121/. ditto 
South London, 126/. ditto 
York Buildings, S0/. per share prem. 
Kent, 32. ditto 
Portsmouth and Farlington, 152. 

FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCES. 
Globe, 119/. perf share for the opening 
Imperial, 752. per share 
Albion, 601. ditto 


€o. Canal, Dock, & Stock Brokers. 





AGRICULTURAL REPORT. 


HE continuance of the late rains, and the effects of so much wet upon the seed 
in the ground, will probably have an injurious effecp npon the agricultural im- 











terest at large. The barleys, beans, and peas, have been found to yield largely in Kent 
aad Sussex, and have risen well in some of the other maritime counties. Turnips have 
profited most by the rainy weather ; and the grass countries, from the shortness of the 
early aay crops, have thrown out an unusual quantity of feed, Where the late ite 
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undations have not reached, plenty of fodder has been preduced for-cow kine and team 
eatle in general; hay at market, however, continues looking upward, and the woo 
markets are stiil dull, even in the sale of the fiuest merino fleeces. 


. Price of meat in Smithfield Market :—Beef, 4s. 8d. to 6s. 0d ;—Mutton, 4s. Od. to 


Ss. 2d.4—Veal, 5s. Od. to 7s. 6d ;—Pork, 6s, Od. to 7s. 4d. 


Middlesex, Dec. 25. 





‘AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN, 


By theW inchesterQuarter of 8 Bushels, and of OATMEAL per Boll of 1 40lbs, 
Averdupois, from the Returns received inthe Week ended Dec. 15, 1810. 


































































































INLAND COUNTIES. MARITIME COUNTIES. 
Wheat} tye ,Barley } Oats Wheat) Rye | Barley, @ais. 
s. djs. djs. dfs. d s. dis. dijs.. djs. d, 
Middsx.f 93d} 42 Of 43°) 1) 32 10% ssex ......../ 85 11459 0 40 Bis1 8 
Survey | 95 4/45 OF 44 8f 53 SiiKent .....000) OL Cf 56 0, 42 6152. 0 
Hertford) 84 0} 51 0) 43 4] 30 SHSusiex ....../ 98 0 p42 8\51 6 
Bedford |. 84 6/ 48 0) 41 0] 29 iWSuffolk ......1 87 5157 0) s9 9/20 7 
Huntin.| 81 Si——$|_ S98] 24 «—- HfjCambridge ....] 81 10 . oo 11 
Northa. | 84. 8 39 6} 23 10Norfolk ......1 83 ©] 98 1] 56 10) 29 0 
Rudlandj 88 9 af 3125 MPLincoln ......; 87 9} 89 5| 37 as 3 
Leicest } 89 5148 0] 43° 5} 25 ONYork ........| 83 5} 55 4| 38 824 5 
Noiting| 91 8] 44 01-44 2128 GyDurham.......) 82 4/-———! 48 ‘0:96 10 
Derby | 90 4 146 0] 29 8iNorthumberland| 78 1152 OD 37 4|2 3 
Stafford 100 7} 44 11) 90 4Cumberland ..) 85 8/52 8! 43 2:26 9 
Salop [105 11] 67 4} 47 11 St lif Westmorland ..} 92 0} 56 0] 45 6/30 10 
Herefor}116 2} 64 OF 47. 3} SQ Oplancaster ..../ 91 1 50 1129 6 
Wor'st. 112 5} 55 4143 2} 57 OChester ....../ 92 © 50. 8}. ae 
Warwic|!08 (2 147 1,34 SHFlint ........1102 4 56 2:27 6 
Wilts [104 10] 42 0} 30 SHDenbigh ....] 99 10 57. 8)28 9 
Berks | 97 Si\————-| 4011 S52. GH Anglesea ....., 40 023 @ 
Oxford }102 §& 338 0) 27 2iCarnarvon ....} 91 8 438 4:24 4 
Bucks | 90 4 |} S38} 28) Si Vierioneth ....4 95° €j|— 51 0/30 0 
Brecon j121 6) 83 2) 53 10) 25 SfiCardigan......J101 © 59 O19 11 
Montgo.j111 11) 43 29 WiPembroke ....{ 81 4/-———) 42 9/16 8 
Radnor. |122 3 {43 5) SQ 4Carmarthen..:.} 95 O|/———!| 44 1/18 3 
Glamorgan ....{102 4|)-————-! 43 5124 0 
omuedi Gloucester .e..}118 Si— +} 45) «13380 10 
Somerset... ....f116° 7]}-———-} 48 5)27 9 
Average of England and (Vales. (WMoumouth....4123 O44 52 5} 
Wheat 97s.1d.;  itye 51s Od.;° Barleyg}Devon........|115 8 45 7131 0 
443. Sd.; Oats 28s 1d.; Beans|Cornwall .....1 96 9 45 3j25 4 
52s. id.; Pease 538. 10d.; Outmealj{ Dorset ........{107 10 41 2)98 0 
50s. 4d. POSS ..cokeccateee. © 43. 0131 11 











BILL of MORTALITY, from NOV. 21, to DEC. 25, 1810, 


CHRISTENED, BURIED. f } and 5 - 297 {60 and 70 -221 
Males 1146) 2289 Males, 125324 | aud 10 -.123] 70 and 80 -154 
Ss 


ro 


- 





Females1093 § Female. 1219.¢~ sted 10 and 20 - 894 80 and 90 - 84 
Whereof have died undertwo years et 71a 7 20 and 50 - 147 90 and100 - 10 
| 1 30 aud 40 - 207 
Peck Loaf,4s.11d. 53043. 11d. 4s Lid. 4s ld, } 40 and 50 - $55 
Salt, 20s. per bushel, 43 per |b. | 50 and 69 - #92 


eee 


Between 


Total Christenings and Burials frurk Dec. 13, 1800, to Dec. 10, 1810. 


: Males 1188 ‘ h 0411 
Christened ; — ra ge f In all 19980 Buried ; ate yr } In all 19899 
Whereof have died, 
Under 2-years of aze-5852 | 20 and 80 - 1218] 60 and 70 - 1587 99 and 1090 - 
Between 2nd & ~ 2430 | :0 and 40 - 378.170 and '80 - 1262 100 - 
Sand 10 - 829 140 and 50 - 2018180 and 90 - 473 
1Gand 20 “ 695 | 50 and GO - 1648 


Increase? in the Burials this year 5219. 
Usiversat Mac. Vou. XLV. 8U 
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Avscewr-umpep Man, the, 5. 
Accident, extraordinary, 166. 

—— melancholy, 163. 

Adair, Dr. Alexander, short memoir of, 526. 

Adam, the Death of, a drama, translated 
from Klopstock, 22, #85, 470. 

Adventures of Henry Vogel, 3, 110, 204, 
283. 

———— of Baron Holberg, 10, 104, 
196, 274, 370, 260. 

Address from the Governors of Bethlem 

Hospital, 210. 

Eschines’ Dialogue on Virtue,—Whether 

, it can be taught? 265, 441. 

Notes to the Dialogue on the 
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African Institution, proceedings of, 399 
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Anderson, Robert, curious death of, 183. 
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319. 
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Annotations on Shakspeare, 191. 

Annual Bill of Mortality, 521. 
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notices relating to, 55, 139, 230, 316, 
406, 497. 

Aspland’s Bigotry and Intolerance defeat- 
ed, review of, 589. 

Asses, advantages of employing in agri- 
culture, 4/7. 

Asthma, recipe for the cure of, 407. 

another, 498. 

Atkin's History of the Israelites, review 
of, 43. 








Baillie, Miss, remarks on the genius of, 114. 

Baltic, dreadful storm in the, by which a 
number of British ships were destroyed, 
431. 

Bankruptcies, monthly list of, 84, 172, 
260, 348,495, 517. . 
Baring, Sir Francis, bart, biographical sketch 

of, 255. 


Barrett’s Woman, a poem, review of, 199, 

Bathing, extraordinary method of, at ‘Ton- 
gatahoo, 216 

Beet-root, a substitute for sugar, 408. 

Berkeley, the Earl of, death of, 164. 

Berkshire, occurrences in, 103, 

Bethlem Hospital, address from the governs 
ors of, 210. 

Bill of Mortality, monthly, 87, 175, 263, 


BOL, 459, 321, 
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Birds and Insects, remarks on the migration 
of, 108, 

Blacket, Joseph, account of his death, 208. 

Board of Agriculture, proceedings of the, 
402, 490 

Bonaparte, Strutt’s character of, 56. 

Books, new, published in July, 75—Au- 
gust, 157—September, 251 —October, 
535—November, 420—December, 512. 

Boston, dreadful high side at, 432. 

Bourbon, the'isle of, captured by the Bri- 
tish, 341. 


Bratsky, an nncivilized tribe, in Russia, ac- . 
Pe 2% ’ 


count of 409. 

Bread, prices of, 87, 175, 263, 551, 439, 
521. 

Bridal Ring, the, a new after-piece, account 
of, 329. 

Bridges, wooden, new method of construct~ 
ing, 254. 

Brighton, extraordinary occurrence at, 
168. 

British Critic and Nubilia, 469. 

British Tustitution, transactions of the, 
227, 316. 

Museum, 49. 

Brown, John, the life of, 291. 

Buckinghamshire, occurrences in, 257. 

Burdett, Sir Francis, meeting of the inha- 
bitants of Miibourue to celebrate his re. 
lease from the tower, 7%==Of some free. 
men of Norwich em the semis occasion, 
80. 
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Busaco, oficial account of the battle of, 
between the combined forces under Lord 

¢ Wellington and the French, 359. 

Butter, description of a new-invented churn 
tw facilitate the making of, 22). 

Scotch method of curing, 250. 





Cadiz, particulars relative to the state of, 
409 

Cambridgeshire, occurrences in, 79. 

Canabals, account of a dreadful expedition 
of some, 160 

Canal, Dock, Brewery, Fire and Life In- 
surance Shares, monthly prices of, 86, 
174, 262, 530, 458, 

Captivity, contented, lines to, 47. 

Carter, John, esq. biographical sketch of, 
545. 

Catastrophe, melancholy, at Paris, 77. 

Catie, method of relieving when goiged or 
overted, 225 

Chace and the Church, the, 68 

Charter of Libertics, the necessity of read- 
ing in churchesand chapels, 95. 

Chinese Paste, 56, 140. 

Radish, a substitute for olive ou, 


520. 





230. 

Churchill’s Guide to Health, review of, 43. 

Climate, some observations on, 407. 

Clover, the practice of growing for seed 
recommended, 454 

Coast of Norfolk, dreadful storm on the, 
452. 

Cobbett, Mr. tried and committed to New- 
gate for libel, 69. 

Cold, artificial, new method of producing, 
159. 

Columbus’ Cask, query respecting, 13. 

Comte, M. a ventriloquist, anecdote of, 
412. 

Corn, average prices of, 87, 175, 265, 351, 
439, 521 

Covent Garden Theatre, aceount of the 
perforinances at, 242, 329. 

Coveutry, the Earl of, short memoir of, 
end 

Country Life, 410. 

County Annual Register, review. of, S03. 

Cow per, observations upon, 120. 

Cresus, a characteristic sketch, 15. 

Criticism—Stuit’s Real State of France, $5 
Treatise on the Passions, 59—Churchiil’s 
Guide to Health, 43—Atkin’s History of 
the Israelites, ib —Elton’s Tales of Ro- 
mance, L21—W itherby’s Wisdom of the 
Caivinistic Methodists, 126 — Barrett's 
Woman, 129—Fox’s Appeal to the Mis- 
sionary Secicty, 131—Account of Four 

ce at Tongataboo, 212— 

Ellis’s Praciical Remarks, 22°0—Verral’s 
Pleasues of Possession, 29¢—Johnson’s 

(Miss) Sornets, 500—County .Annual 

Register, —The Maid of Renmore, 

Sh4—}ov's Scripture Geography, 58 

Aspiand’s Byotry and latelerance de. 
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INDEX. 


feaied, 389—-Narrative of the Rissentiogg! 
at Madras, 392——-Memoirs of Robert Cary, 
Earl of Monmouth, 477—Wallis’s Lon. 
don, 458--The Contemplatist, 474, 
Critique on the Elegy wiitten in a Country 
Church-yard, 208. 
Cronometer, patent for a new, 55. 
Cruelty to Animals, reflections on, 474, 


Cumberland, occurrences and deaths in, 
257, 345 

Cures for the Asthma, 407, 498. 

Cursory Observations by a literary Loun- 


yy OTD? 
Bel, <1. w 


Danger, singular escape from, 170. 

Dartmouth, the Earl of, biographical 
sketch of, 5i3. 

Death, noves to the dialogue of Eschin 
on ue Fear of, 280 $ 
——-— injury of describing in terrific ¢o- 

Jours, 273 

Death of Acam, a drama, translated from 
Klopstock, 22, 185, 470. 

Deumark, questions proposed by the aca- 
demy of, 252. 

Deven-hire, occurrences and deaths in, 
79, 103, 42 

Difiereuce between a great and an illus 
trious tan, S81. ‘ 

Domestic Occurrences, 161, 543. 

Dorante, a characteristic sketch, 16. 

Dogs, British-race of, ancient celebrity of, 
272. 

Dorsetshire, occurences in, 257. 

Doubtful Son, the, a new drama, account 
of, 64. 

Dress, male and female, observations om 
the revolutions produced in, and their 
commercial effects, 377. 

Driess, John Peter, memoirs of, 50S. 

Drysaudgr, Jonas, death of, 429. 


Earth, a new theory of the diurnal rotation 
of the, 318. 

Far.hquake at St. Michael’s, account of, 
431. 

Ebrall, Thomas, inscription to the memory 
of, 162 

Edinburgh Institute, opening of, with the 
objects it embraces, 491. 

Fgremont, the Earl of, presented with a 
superb vessel from the Sussex Agriculé 
tural Society, 454 

Egypt, the importance of this country ina 
commercial point of view, 141. 

Flecjric tiel, account.of the, 501. 

Flegiac Stanzas on the death of Lord Nek 
son, dit. 

Elegy on the death of a friend, 46. 

Ellis’s Practical Remarks, review of, 225, 

Elphinston, James, inscription to the me 
mory of, 516. 

Elwn’s Tales of Romance, review of, 121. 








INDEX. 


Moiitits and Sophia, or the Recluse, a frag- 
ment from Rousseau, 116, 193, 287, 
374. 

Entomological Society, plan of this insti- 
tution, 157. 

Epicures, hint to, 328. 

Epitaphs, curious, 149, 411, 468. 

Essay on the genius and writings of Wie- 
land, 465. 

Essex, occurrences and deaths in, 164, 
345, 432, 517 . 


Failures, some observations on the great 
extent of, 72. 

Fear, remarkable instance of the effects of, 
u21. 

Fezzen Sheep, description of, 500. 

Filtering Water, improved patent machine 
for, 2.0. 

Final Rejoinder, 93. 

Fire, dr adful, at Paris, 77. 

at Bristol, 167. 

Fire-grate, improvement of the, 129. 

Fitzgerald, Sir T. J. death of, 348. 

Flower, Mrs. inscription to the memory ‘of, 
432. e 

Foreign Literary Intelligence, 
252, 311, 408, 499. 

Fox's A ppeal to the Missionary Society, 
review of, 151. 

Fiance, literary antl scientific news -from, 
56, 142, 235, 319,.498, 499. 

—— and England, the financial, com- 
mercial, and political state of, contrasted, 
319. 

French Language, rules for acquiring the, 
89. 

~——— National Institute, account of the 
proceedings of the, 227. 

Fruit-trees, method of keeping, in vigour, 
251. 

Furze, or Whins, important information on 
the preperties of, 49. 








56, 141, 


Gallant Naval Actions, 25, 423, 

Gazette lutelligence, 159, 254, 587, 422, 
514. 

Germany, literary and scientific news of, 
56, 142, 233, 321, 408, 509. 

Glass, method of making red transparent, 
499. 

Gloucestershire, occurrences in, 164 

Goldsurid, — esq. memoirs of the 
life of, : 

Gout, remeciy for the, 408. 

Grass Lands, new mode of impreving, 490. 

Gray’s Elegy, a critique on, 209. 

Grignion, Mr. C. memoirs of, 502. 


Hampshire, occurrences and deaths in, 79, 
165, S45, 
Happiness, Solomon in search of, 447. 


Harwich, great improvemeuts of the town 
ef, ely. 
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Haydn, Joseph, the celebrated musician, 
biographital sketch of, 145. 

Haymarket Theatre, account of the per- 
formances at, 64, 147. 

Hayter, John, an eccentric character, some 
account of, 257. 

Head, Mr. David, death of, 260 

Heath, on the advantages to be derived 
from, in the feeding of stock, 402. 

Hemp, substitute for, 55. 

Herring, John, esq. short account of, 259. 

Hertfordshire, occurrences in, 258. 

High Life in the City, a new play; account 
of, 147. 

High Tide, extraordinary, at T eignmouth, 
166. 





at Boston, 43%, 
Historical Chronicle, 77, 159, 254, 337, 
2, 514. 

History, the importance of an early ac- 
quaintance with, 273. 

Jolberg, Baron, literary life and travels of, 
10, 104, 196, 274, 570, 460. 

Holiand, literary and scientific news from, 
143. 

——-— political state of, 73, 

Hope, sounet to, 488. 

Horse. chesnut, a substitute for soap, 406, 

Horse-flesh, on the use of, 145. 

House of Coiamons, on the uncertainty of 
the origin of the, 355. 

Huntingdonshire, occurrences in, 165. 

Hydrophobia, recipe for the cure of, 96, 


$ 


154,248, 


Impromptu, 223. 

India, narrative of the dissentions in, 59% 

Ink, Indian, drawings, remedy for the gloss 
in, 55. 

—— red, how to prepare, 55. 

luscriptiou to the memory of John Irwin, 
esq. 162. 





of Thos. Ebrall, 








ibid. 

of Mrs. Flower, 
452. 

of JamesEIphin- 
ston, 516. 


Interment of the Princess Amelia, 427. 

Countess de Lille, 429, 

Ireland, occurrences and deaths in, 83, 
170, 348: 

Iron, asa substitute for timber in buildings, 
advantages of, 55, 

Iron Water Pines, bad effects of, 140. 

Irwin, John, inscription to the memory of, 
162. 

Italy, literary and scientific news of, 143, 
234, £21, 409. 





Jack the Giant Killer, a new drama, ae- 
count of, 147. 

James the First, rescued from the severity 
of Hume, 272. 

Johasen’s, Miss, Sounets, review of, $90. 





ao 


Kent, occurrences and deaths in, 79, 258, 
“845. 

v-—— meeting of the freeholders of, on the 
subject of parliamentary reform, 324. 

King, the, indisposition of, 415, 504. 

debates in parlia- 
ment on this subject, 418, 509. 

Kiss, the, a narsative, 267. 





Lancashire, occurrences and deaths in, 
258, 246. 

Lancaster, Mr. Joseph, analysis of his Iec- 
ture at Newcastle, on a new sysiem of 
education, 492. 

Language, an universal and characteristic 
one, premium proposed for, 233. 

Lavater, an interesting anecdote of, 107. 

Launch of the Queen Charlotte, 79. 

Laurel-tree, query respecting the, 295. 

reply to, 465. 

Lector, his final rejoinder to Philo, on the 
use of the letter K, 98. 

Licences granted by Bonaparte to the Ame- 
rican vessels, form of the, 256. 

Life of John Brown, 291, 

and ‘Travels of Henry Vogel, 3, 110, 

204, 283. 








10, 





—-— of Baron Holberg, 
104, 196, 274, S70, 460. 

Lille, the Countess de, death of, 429, 
incolnshire, occurrences and deaths in, 
80, 165, 259, 4.2. 

Liniers, Don Santiago de, some account of 
the life and military exploits of, 206. 

Lint, a preparation of, 406. 

Literature for Loungers, 555. 

Liverpool Theatre, riots at, 258. 

Locke, Wm. esq. short memoir of, 429. 

Longevity, instances of, 85, 84. 

Love Letters to my Wife, by James Wood- 
house, 74, 135, 224, 312, 398, 488 

Lyceum Theatre, account of the perform- 
ances at, 65, 146,.243. 

Madras, narrative of the dissentions at, 592. 

Maid of Renmore, the, review of, 584. 

Male and Female Dress, on the revolutions 
produced in, 377. 

Maldon, restoration of the charter to the 
borough of, 546. 

Man, on the difference between a great and 
an illustrious, 381. 
Mannevs and Customs of the natives of Ton- 
gataboo, some account of, 214—222. 
Maple-tree, advantages of cultivating the, 
402. 

Markham, Dr. anecdote of, 244. 

Mairiages and Deaths, in and near London, 
78, 162, 257, 544, 429, 515. 

Menjoirs of Remarkable Persons, 57, 145, 


2°35, 322, 502. 


Memoirs of Robert Cary, Earl of Mon- 
mouth, review of, 477. 

Merited and mercantile nobility, 411. 

Metcalf, John, alias Blind Jack, account 
of, $2. 





INDEX. 


Meteor, account of a, seen at Brezeau, 439, 

Mice, to destroy in corn-stacks, 406, 4 

Miscellanea, facetious and eccentric, 66; 
148, 245, 527, 410. 

Mitred Captain, the, 328. 

Modern Love Sonnet, a, 411. 

Mohomasim, the ass-driver, a tale, 267, 

Montgolfier, M. death of, 82. 

Moore, Ann, ef Tutbury, a woman said to 
live without food, query respecting, 214, 

account of a visit to her 

by a medical gentleman, who suspects 
her to be an impostor, 521. ; 

Moral Characters, 14. 

Morning, irregular ode to, 46. 

Morse, Francis, esq. singular speech of, on 
being appointed sheriff of Norwich, 
546, 

Mudford’s Contemplatist, review of, 474, 

Murderer, the, a metrical tale, 134. 

Mutis, a celebrated botanist, death of, 410, 








Navigation of the Romans, essay on thé, 6, 

Narrative of the Dissentions at Madras, 
review of, 392. 

ee Four Years’ Residence at 
Tongatab .o, 212. 

Nelson, Lord, elegiac stanzas on the death 
of, 511 

New South Wales, intelligence from, 160, 
450. 

Norfolk, occurrences 
166, 259, 346, 432. 

Northuinberland, occurrences in, 81, 166. 

Notes to the Dialogue of Atschines on the 
fear of death, 280. 





and deaths in, 80, 





on virtue, 
whether it can be taught? 443. 

Nottinghamshire, occurrences in, 81. 

Nubilia and the British Critic, 468. 


Obscurity in Style, a panegyric upon, 32, 

Observations upon Cowper, 12 

——— by a literary lounger, 272. 

on the revolutions produced 

in male and female dress, 377. 

on the difference between 2 
great man and an illustrious man, 301. 

Ode, irregular, to morning, 46. 

Oil, olive, a substitute for, 250. 

Open Countenance, an, 412. 

Opinion of the World to be despised, 9. 

Optical Instrument, account of a new, 25%. 

Upulent Blind, prospectus of an institution 
for the education of the, 177. 

Origin of the House of Commons, uncer 
tainty of the, 553. . 

Oxfordshire, occurrences in, * 














31, 167. 


Paine, Thomas, epigram by, 029. 

Parliament, the, arraigned and convicted, 
360, 456. 

Parliamentary Intelligence, 418, 509. 

Passions, ‘I'reatise on the, review of, 32. 

Peas and Beans, to preserve green, 406. 
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Persian Ambassador, letter from the, 66. —_ Religious and philosopliical notions of ‘the 
Pharmaceutical Society of Paris, prize  Tongas, 219 




















questions of the, 233. Remarks on the migration of birds and ifi- 
Pilot-fish, account of a, 231, sects, 108. 
Plants, growing, how to preserve at sea, genius of Miss Baillie, 114%. 

252. arguments of J. B. in fa- 
Plots, or the North Tower, a new play, ac- —-vour of suicide and duelling, 201. 

count of, 245. R ‘Republication of scarce Tracts, No. Ih— 
Poetical Saint, a, 67. Woman not inferior to Man, 17, 96, 
——— Talent, the peculiar circumstance 187,' 2798. 

of its attaining, at one period only, acer- No, Hl.— 

tain degree of perfection, 274. The Parliament arraigned and convicted, 


Poetry, original, — Elegy on the Death of = 360, 456. 
a Friend, 46—Irregular Ode to Morning, Rickman, Clio, stanzas by, 223, 
ib. —~— Contented Captivity, 47-—Love Robinson, Wr. Morris, death of, 450. 
Letters to my Wife, 47, 145, 224, 512, Roman Wal! discovered at Newcastle, 166. 
598, 488—The Murderer, 134—Stanzas Komans, essay ou the navigation of the, 6, 
by Clio Kickman, 223—Impromptu, ib. Royol Academy, dispute between the, and 
—Elegiac Sianzas on the Death of Lord the Fritish lostitution, 489. 
Nelson, 311—Parting with my Dearest, —-—-———= anniversary niceting of the, 
897-— Lines to Miss E. A.M. G. ib.— ibid 
Hope, 488. Society, transactions of the, 137, 
Porter, rules for bottling, 55. 225, S15. 
Portugal, official dispatches relative to the Russia, literary and scientific news of, 144, 
vperations of the British army in, 158,° 2-4, 409. 
254, 337, 422, 508. Rutlandshire, occurrences in, 347. 
——— observations on the political state 
of, and on the affairs of Spain in general, Salter, Mr. his mode of improving grass 








74, 155, 246, 330, 416, 508. lands, 490. 
Potatoes, on the preservation of, 407. Sadler, Mr. account of his aérial voyage 
importance of planting whole, from Oxford, 167—From Bristol, 347. 
495. Satan’s strange actings, 529, 
Powder-mill, destruction of, at Dartford, Scotch method of curing butter, 230. 
345. Scotland, occurrences aud deaths in, 8%, 
Premium Hunters disappointed, 411. (70, 260, 547. 
Princess Amelia, accouut of the death and Scottish Manners, sketches of, 291. 
funeral of, 427. Sea-sickness, investigation iato the causes 
Prospectus of an institution for the educa- of, 315. 
tion of the opulent blind, 177. Secret Chambér, the, or the Noble Péa+ 
Provincial Occurrences, 79, 165, 257, 343, sant, an original drama, 364, 459, 
452, 517. Sermons, apology for short, 528. 
Prussia, death of the Queen of, 171. , Shakspeare, annotations on, 191. 


Public Affairs, state of, for July, 69— Sheep, improved mode of marking, 14@. 
August, 150—September, 245— Octo- cure for the rot in, 318, 
ber, 530—November, 412—December, of Fezzen, description of, 500. 








503. Sheepshanks, Rev W. death of, 170 
Publications, monthly list of new, 75,157, Shippen, William, query respecting, 295. 

251, 535, 420, 512. Shipwreck, néw scheme for preserving per- 
Pumell, Mr. Paul, death of, 454, sons from, 317. 


; — description of somé neW-in- 
Queen Charlotte, a new ship cf 120 guns, —_ vented boats for the like purpose, 433.* 














account of the launch of, 79. Silver, Major, death of, 435. 
Queen Elizabeth, Earl of Monmouth’s ac- Simm, Mr. Hugh, short account of, 170. 
_ count of the death of, 481. Snow, red, account of a fall of, 409 
Query, a philosophical one, 201. Soap-makers Ashes, on the use of, as a 
relative to Ann Moore of Tutbury, manure, 403. 
241. Society of Arts, transactions of the, 49, 
———————— William Shippen, 295. 225, 489. 
a the laurelwee, 295. Soham Unitarian Chapel, acccunt af the 
Reply to this query, 468. disturbance at, 390. 
‘ Solomon in search of happiness, 447. 
Rain-spout, effects of a, 409, , Somersetshire, occurrences aiid deaths in, 
Raleigh's, Sir Walter, pilgrimage, 327. 167, 347. 


Regency, debates in parlianrent on the ap- @outhward, Simon, an eecentri¢ character, 
pointment of a, 999. account of, 81. 
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South America, intelligence from, 235, 
410, 501. 

Spain, political state of, 74, 155, 246, 

330, 416, 508. 

literary intelligence from, 144, 32 

Spelm: an, Rev. Henry, death of, 259. 

Stock xs, monthly 88, 176, 
352, 446, 522. 

Storm and. High 
of, 452 

Strutt’s Real State of France, review of, 
35. 

Subterraneous Vault, discovered at Bea- 
consfield, account of, 81. 

Suicide and Duelling, an es say on, 24. 

rematkg on the essay, 





P rices of, 


264, 


Vide, distressing effects 





201. 
Suffolk, occurrences and deaths in, 163, 
259. 


Sugar manufactured from heet-reot, 403. 


Surrender of the Isle of Bourbon to the 
British, 844, 4 

Sussex, occcurrences and deuths ia, 81, 
169. 


Sweden, literary and scientific news of, 57, 
145, 

—— political state of, 73, 247. 

Swindliifg, singular instunce of, JOS. 


Tasso, on the injustice which has been 
done to the muse of, 116. 

Tea, on the unwholesomen dss of, 227. 

Theatrical Recorder, 64, 145, 242, 329. 

Thunder-storm in Sco'land, 170. 

Tiles, “4 thod of increasing the durability 

of, 226 

Senmualints, Narrative of Four Years’ resi- 
dence at, review of, 212. 

Topham, ——, an extraordinary powerful 
man, account of, 486. 

Toulmin, Dr. to the editor, 265. 

his translation of the Dialogue of 
Eschines on Virtue,—whether it can 
be taught, 265, 441. 

Townsend, Rev. Joseph, on the French 
language ; containing rules for the easy 
acquirement of it, 89. 

Toy’s Scripture Geography, review of, 388. 
Transactions of Learned and Economical 
Societies, 49, 127, 225, 313,599, 489, 
Treaty between his Britannic Majesty and 

the Prince Regent of Portugal, 255. 
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Tricks upon Travellers, a new opera, ngs 
count of, 65, 

Turkish, or oriental paste, 56, 140. 

Twenty Years Ago, a new drama, account 
of, 146. 

Varicties, literary and philosophical, 
138, 229, 316, 403, 495. 

Vegetable Blue, difections for making, 145, 

Ve extraordinary instance of, 245, 

Velvet, new method of fabricating, 143. 

Verral’s Pleasures of Possession, review of, 


90h 
200. 


BS, 





ret ioy 
getauion, 


Vesuvius, Mount, account of an cruption 
of, 542 
Vinegar, tes 

» 498. 
jirtue,—-whether it can be taught? 265, 
441. 
Vogel, Henry, the adventures and travels 
of, 3, 110, 204, 285. 


t for discovering sulphuric acid 


Wales, occurrences and deaths in, 82, 435. 

Wallis’s London, review of, 485. 

Warwickshire, eceurrences and deaths in, 
81, 169. 

Wieland, essay on the genius and writings 
of, 465. 

Werneiian Natural History Society, pro- 
ceedings of the, 315. 

Windham, Right Hon. William, political 
life of, 57.° 

anecdote of, 244, 

Witherby’s Wisdom of the Calvinistic Me+ 
thedists, review of, 126 

Wollaston, Dr. his lectures at the Royal 
Society, 513. 

Woman not inferior to Man, 17, 98, 
278. 

W coden Bridges, improved method of con- 
structing, 294 

Woollen Cloth, improvement in the ma- 
nufacture of, 129. 

Worcestershire, chronicle of events in, fot 
the year 1509, 304. 

Vorld, its opinion to be despised, 9. 


Yelverton, Right Hon. Lord, death of, 516 

Yorkshire, occurrences and deaths in, 62, 
169, 260, 434. 

Young, Admiral Sir George, death of, 163. 


Zoffani, Johann, a celebrated painter, she! 
memoir of, 516. 
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